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PREFACE. 



Believing that many persons are deterred by the 
cost and size of the complete edition of " Brownson's 
Works " in twenty volumes from owning and reading 
them, it has been thought likely that a small book of 
extracts containing that writer's views on questions 
of great interest would be acceptable. 

In this busy age, also, men have not, or fancy they 
have not, time to read anything larger than a small 
duodecimo; and although it is impossible to make 
extracts from any author of the first order of genius 
that will not suffer by being torn from their connec- 
tion, and consequently the author is placed at a disad- 
vantage before the public, yet the spread of sound 
principles on the subjects embraced in this volume 
seems important enough to warrant the undertaking. 

The necessity of calling attention to Christian 
principles in their application to secular life is es- 
pecially apparent in this age and country, because 
nearly all, whether of American or foreign descent, 
have drifted from their former surroundings and 
have passed beyond the pale of the domestic and 
local influences and habits imder which they or their 
parents were born and lived, and are more exposed 
than were the preceding generations to the pagan 
spirit now more openly and more generally mani- ' 
fested than in former times. 

The line between the cities of God andL oi >COl<& 



world which was clearly marked in the fourth and 

fifth centuries became confused with the irruption 

of barbarism, and Christians and pagans mutually 

gave and received to and from each other so many 

of their principles and habits that they were 

hardly more distinct than were the administrations of 

Church and State. Still, throughout the whole period 

that ensued till almost our own day, nearly every 

one claimed to be Christian after a fashion; but now 

we find inidtitudes tending openly to atheism, scep- 

I I ticism, infidelity, or paganism ou the one side, or 

\ I leaving the Christian city more distinctly marked on 

^ \ the other. 

Unfortunately, among those who adhere to the 
Christian city of God there is still much paganism 
of thought and action and much leaning to the city 
of the world, sometimes from ignorance and some- 
times in the hope of bringing the two cities to 
coalesce. But such hope is vain. There is no mid- 
dle term that can reconcile these opposites, and those 
liberal individuals who would do it by conforming 
the city of God to the notions of the world, and in- 
clude in that city, without conversion, the enemies 
of God, seem to deserve to be themselves counted as 
belonging to the city of the world. 

The error of those who aim to be Christians in 
religion and gentiles in literature, education, science, 
and politics can only be accounted for on the sup- 
position that they regard religion as something ad- 
ditional to nature, but yet separate from it, and 
as the leaven that is mixed with the measures oJ 
meal till it leavens the whole mass. Now, if Christi- 
anity is to be anything, it must be everything, 
is not as an extrinsic force applied to nature that it 
elevates maa to a higher order, hut by entering into 
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every fibre of our being and becoming identified 
with our inmost soul it makes easy what before was 
hard, if not impossible, and gives to actions appar- 
ently trivial a worth and dignity above our highest 
conception. It is the whole of man (Eccl. xii. 13). 
It must control him not only in his exterior worship 
in the church of God, but must pervade his litera- 
ture, his science, his politics, and his business, so 
that every act he performs shall be not only the act 
of a man, but of a Christian. Whoever is not for 
God is against Him ; and whoever leaves God out of 
his science, his education, or his politics denies 
Him and is an atheist, even though in his religion 
he asserts Him. 

The prevailing literature and education as well as 
the conduct of all secular affairs is of this character. 
In the attempt to emancipate science and politics 
from religion we have lost God and deified igno- 
rance and passion, so that the very existence of social 
order is threatened with ruin. The only hope of 
safety is in bringing men back to sound Christian 
principles, to the eternal principles of truth which 
are always and everywhere the same and are the 
law for all our actions; and to aid in doing this has 
been the purpose of the editor in selecting these 
extracts. 

H. F. Brownson. 

Detroit, Oct. 17, 1892. 
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BROWNSON'S VIEWS. 



LITERATURE. 

AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

Much is said and written about American litera- 
ture. Some make extravagant boasts of the excellence 
to which it has already attained ; others make loud 
and long laments that it does not as yet even exist ; 
others again are busy in devising ways and means of 
creating it, forcing its growth, or bringing it to ma- 
turity ; and a very voluminous, if not a very respecta- 
ble, national literature is growing up among us about 
the literature we are assumed to have or not to have 
and the means of obtaining or perfecting national lit- 
erature. All this is very well ; the American people 
are a very enlightened people, and their authors far in 
advance of those of any other nation, as it is patriotic 
to believe; but it seems to us that on this subject of 
national literature, as on literature in general, there 
is much loose thinking, if thinking it can be called, 
and ho little want of clear and well-defined views. It 
is hard to say what is the precise meaning our 
countrymen attach to the word literature^ in what 
they suppose its desirableness to consist, what ends 
it serves or ought to serve, or wherein it contributes 
to the glory of nations or of the race. These are 
important points, and on these, we are sorry to say, 
Qi;r autl^iors Je^v^ us in the dark. We hav^ coTi^>3\\.^S>» 
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the best literary authorities of the country, but no 
light dawns to relieve our darkness, no clear, dis- 
tinct, definite answers are obtained. This is bad, 
and makes us suspect that with us very few who talk 
of literature have any real meaning. It is easy to 
indulge in vague and general declamation ; it is easy 
to seize upon a few loose and indefinite terms and to 
have the appearance of talking largely, eloquently, 
wisely, profoundly, when in fact we are saying noth- 
ing at all. Before anything more is said, it would 
be a real service to many persons, and to ourselves 
in particular, if our authors would define their terms, 
tell us precisely what they understand by literature, 
and for what it is necessary, useful, or desirable. 
(Works, vol. xix. p. 204.) 

If we are not much mistaken, what the world 
means, or fancies it means, by literature is some- 
thing which is independent of all moral, religious, 
or social doctrines, and may be read with equal 
pleasure and profit by all men, whatever their relig- 
ion, their ethical code, or their political system. It 
is something which inculcates no doctrine, instructs 
man in no particular truth, and urges to the perform- 
ance of no particular duty. Back and independent 
of all that relates to man's belief and duties as a 
moral, religious, and social being, it is assumed that 
there is a broad and rich field for the man of letters, 
and the culture of that broad and rich field yields 
literature proper. But our difficulty in understand- 
ing what is meant by this arises from the fact that 
this supposed field is purely imaginary, an "airy 
nothing," to which even the poet, with "his eye in 
a fine frenzy rolling," cannot give " a local habitation 
and a name." A general literature which teaches 
nothing special is as unreal as man without men, the 
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race without individuals. The genus^ for us human 
beings at least, is real only in the species; what has no 
specific meaning has for us no meaning at all and 
is as if it were not. (Vol. xix. p. 205.) 

American literary taste is in general very low and 
corrupt. Irving and Hawthorne have good taste, are 
unaffected, natural, simple, easy, and graceful, but 
deficient in dignity and strength ; they are pleasant 
authors for the boudoir, or to read while resting 
one's self on the sofa after dinner. No man who has 
any self-respect will read either of them in the morn- 
ing. Prescott is gentlemanly, but monotonous, and 
occasionally jejune. Bancroft is gorgeous, glowing, 
but always straining after effect, always on stilts, 
never at his ease, never natural, never composed, 
never graceful or dignified. He has intellect, fancy, 
scholarship, all of a high order, but no taste, no lit- 
erary good-breeding. He gesticulates furiously and 
speaks always from the top 6f his voice. In general, 
we may say of American literature that it is provin- 

• 

cial, and its authors are uncertain of themselves, 
laboring, but laboring in vain, to catch the tone and 
manner of a distant metropolis. They have toler- 
able natural parts, often respectable scholarship, but 
they lack ease, dignity, repose. They do not speak 
as masters, but as forward pupils. They take too 
high a key for their voice, and are obliged, in order to 
get through, to sing in falsetto. You are never quite 
at your ease in listening to them ; you are afraid they 
will break down, and that the lofty flights of oratory 
they promise you will turn out to be only specimens 
of the bathos. They fail to give one confidence in 
their strength, for they are always striving to be 
strong and laboring to be intense. (Vol. xix. pp. 
367, 368.) 
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The American people have no simplicity, no 
natural ease, no repose. A pebble is a " rock, " a leg 
or arm is a "limb," breeches or trousers are "un- 
namables, " a petticoat is a " skirt, " a shift is a chemise, 
the sun is the "solar orb," the moon the "lunar 
light." Nothing can be called simply by its proper 
name in our genuine old Anglo-Saxon tongue. We 
are always striving to be great, sublime; and simple 
natural expressions are counted tame, commonplace, 
or vulgar. We must be inflated, grandiloquent, or 
eccentric. Even in our business habits we strive 
after the strange, the singular, or the wonderful, and 
are never contented with old fashions, quiet and sure 
ways of prospering. We must make or lose a for- 
' tune at a dash. We _haye no repose — are always, 
from the moment we are breeched till wrapped in 
our grave-clothes, in a state of unnatural excitement, 
I hurrying to and fro, without asking or being able to 
say why or wherefore. We have no homesteads, 
I no family, no fixtures, n o sacra d ^tieswhich bind 
!jis, no hearths or altars around which our affections 
I cling and linger. We are all afloat upon a tumult- 
; nous ocean, and seem incapable of enjoying our- 
I selves save amid the wildness and fury of the storm. 
Our authors and orators, as was to be expected, par- 
take of our national character and reproduce it in 
their works. (Vol. xix. pp. 377, 378.) ^h 



STRAINING AFTER EFFECT. ^| 

Whoever would attain to excellence in anything 
must repose a generous confidence in himself. He 
must feel that he is equal to what he undertakes. 
He must proceed calmly and with a conscious 
strengih to his task. If he doubts himself, if he 
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feels that he must make an effort, he must strain, he 
will do nothing but betray his weakness. We Amer- 
icans, in literary matters, have had no self-confi- 
dence. There is no repose in our literature. There 
is ever a straining after effect, a labor to be eloquent, 
striking, or profound. This proceeds in a great 
measure from the fact that we have found our model 
of excellence, not in our own minds and hearts nor 
in human nature generally, but in the literature of; 
that land from which our forefathers came. Instead 
of studying man, we have studied English literature; 
instead of drawing our inspirations from the univer- 
sal reason which glows within and agitates the 
American heart, not less than the English heart, we 
have sought them in the productions of the English 
muse. We have written and sung, or at least aimed 
to write and sing, for Englishmen, and to gain the 
applause or escape the censure of the English critic. 
Hence our minds have been crippled and our litera-< 
ture has been tame and servile. 

But so long as we retain the mem ory of our colo- 
nial dependence on England, we shall not attain to lit' 
eraiy excellence. We shall attain to freedom and 
originality and produce works worthy of admiration 
for their freshness and power not till we dare set up 
for ourselves; till we come to feci that American 
human nature is as rich as English human nature; 
that the emotions and the forms of speech natural 
to an American are as proper in themselves, as 
conformable to the laws of universal human nature, 
as those natural to an Englishman ; and that Boston, 
New York, or Providence has as much right to decide 
authoritatively on matters of taste and composition 
as London, (Vol. xix. pp. a6, 27.) 
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NATIONAL LITERATURE. 

But at present we are not in the condition to make 
any important contributions to this national litera- 
ture. National literature is the expression of the 
national life and follows the formation of the national 
character. The Greek character preceded Greek 
literature, and the Roman character was fixed centu- 
ries before there was a Roman literature. Our na- 
tional character is not yet formed. What we term 
our national character is merely provisional, and will 
disappear, or be essentially modified, when the 
mass of our people cease to be Protestants and 
infidels and place themselves in harmony with 
Christian civilization. The real American character 
is yet to be formed, and to be formed under Catholic 
influences. It is to Catholic America we are to look ; 
for it alone is living and has the promise of the 
future, and Catholic America as yet hardly exists. 
Our Catholic population is not yet homogeneous, has 
no common national character. It is Irish, French, 
German, and each division retains the national 
peculiarities of the country from which it has emi- 
grated. There has been, as yet, no time to melt down 
the mass and combine its separate elements in a 
new national character, neither Irish, nor French, 
nor German, but composed of the real excellences of 
each. The portion descended from the early Ameri- 
can settlers are themselves as far as either of the 
others from possessing what is to be, ultimately, the 
American character; for as to their social habits, lit- 
erary tastes, their general culture, as to all, in fact, 
not strictly of faith, they are Protestant rather than 
Catholic. Now, till this fusion takes place, till 
national diversities and peculiarities lose themselves 
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in one common national character, with common 
habits, views, tastes, and feelings, we have not the 
indispensable conditions of a national literature. 
The native American portion demand a literature 
which smacks of the provisional national charac- 
ter; the Irish require their national tastes and peculi- 
arities to be addressed ; and the French and Germans 
cannot be pleased to have theirs neglected. All this 
is natural and inevitable. It implies no reproach to 
one or to another. Nobody can blame the German 
because his affections cluster around his fatherland 
and his heart is moved by the songs of the Rhine 
as it cannot be by those of the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi; the Irishman is not censurable because his 
heart turns to " the Green Isle of the Ocean '* — all 
the dearer from the memory of her wrongs — and 
because no strains can touch him like those to which 

/lae listened in his childhood ; nor any more the native 
American for finding dearest to him those accents 
which soothed him in the caresses of his mother. 
Cold is the heart that does not beat quicker at the 
V mention of its native land, and that does not linger 
with its sweetest affections around its early home, 
the only home it ever finds in this wide world. Dear 
to us is that home of our childhood, and fresh are 
the breezes which come freely over the green hills 
which skirt it. No sky is so serene as that which 
bends over it; no sun so bright as that which shines 
on it ; no air so pure as that we breathed when in it, 
before the wanderings, the turmoils and cares of life 
began. We love that mountain home ; we love its 
very look, its tone, and its simple manners, and we 
find elsewhere nothing to compensate for their loss. 
We complain not that the emigrant turns fondly to 
his fatherland and clings to the life he leeeiNe^ txQtcv 
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it. No people ever becomes great which is not thor- 
oughly national and which cannot more easily part 
with life than with its nationality. All we say or 
mean to say is that our Catholic population is col- 
lected from different nations, with diverse national 
characters; and while they are so, before they be- 
come homogeneous in their character, we cannot find 
in them the public requisite for the creation and 
growth of a national literature. This, however, is 
only a temporary obstacle, and will soon disappear. 
But while it remains we cannot do much for a national 
literature, and must content ourselves with such 
works as address themselves to the intellect alone, or 
to those sentiments and affections which are common 
to all men, whatever the diversity of their national 
origin or breeding. (Vol. xix. pp. 131, 13a.) 

A STANDARD OF CRITICISM. 

There is or should be some recognized standard 
by which to judge in matters of poetry as well as in 
other matters. But, unhappily for us, we have in 
English no such standard and consequently no scien- 
tific criticism. Alison has given us a work of some 
merit "On Taste," Campbell says some good things in 
his " Philosophy of Rhetoric, " and much just criticism 
may be found scattered through the English and 
American quarterly reviews and other periodical lit- 
erature ; but all is unscientific, empirical, founded on 
habit, prejudice, orfashion, varyingeveryhour. We 
have no science or philosophy of art. Till we have 
such a science or philosophy we can have no good 
literary or artistic critics, and as long as we are mere 
sensists or psychologists we can never have it. BurVe 
was a great man, but his " Essay on the Sublime 
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and Beautiful " is not worth naming, far less worth^ 
reading; for the author had a false system of meta-l 
physics, and wrote his work on the supposition that tbel 
sublime and beautiful are mere subjective affections, # 
or exist only in the order of conceptions and emotions, J 
not in the order of reality, and are therefore psycho-J 
logical, not ontological. The Germans, indeed, haveB 
what they call Msthetic or Esthetics, but, as the wordfl 
implies, they make the sublime and beautiful either 
sensations and emotions or simply objects of the 
sensibility. Or if they rise higher, they base their 
science of art on a defective and false conception of 
being, and give us nothing but scientific ignorance 
hardly superior, if indeed equal, to the practical 
good sense of English and American critics. 

Art, according to the ancients, is imitative, and 
its aim is to give expression to the sublime and 
beautiful, or as we say nowadays, all simply to the 
beautiful. Being imitative, we have first to settle 
what it is that it does or should imitate. The 
answer usually is that art should imitate nature. 
This is correct if we understand by the nature to be 
imitated the natura naiuraits, not the natura naturata 
of the schoolmen. Its_proviiice_is to imitate nature 
in her creative energy, and to realize, or to clothe 
with its own forms, the beautiful which the soul of 
the artist beholds. The beautiful itself has an ob- 
jective reality, and has been happily termed by an 
Italian, reviewing, in a French periodical, the works 
of Silvio Pellico, " the splendor of the true." 

The contemplation of the creative act initsrela-J 
tion to God gives us the conception of the highest! 
degree of the beautiful, that is, the sublime. Thus 1 
Longinus gives as the best and fullest expression of 
the sublime the passage from Genesis, " Kni t 



said. Let there be light, and there was light." God 
spoke and it was, he commands and it stands fast. 
When contemplated in existences, which are the ex- 
trinsic form or terminus of the creative act, it gives 
rise to the conception of the beautiful in a lower 
form, to the beautiful proper, as distinguished from 
the sublime. . . . 

As art imitates the divine act in the first cycle , . , 
it will he higher or lower as it takes this act, so to 
speak, on the side of being or on that of existences, 
and imitates the divine act in its primary revelation, 
or only as it is copied by existences in the order of 
second causes. In the former case art is sublime; 
in the latter case it is at best beautiful and usually 
only pretty. Here the ancients excelled the moderns. 
Modem artists, instead of copying or imitating, so 
to say, the divine act at first hand, take it only at 
second hand, in its pale reflex in the order of second 
causes, and really express or embody in their pro- 
ductions only the activity of creatures. Doubtless 
there is something of the divine activity in creatures 
themselves, for God is actively present in all his 
works, and no creature acts in its own sphere even 
except by the divine concurrence; but the activity 
thus seized is divine only in a participated sense. 
Hence it is that all modem art is feeble, wants 
grandeur of conception, freedom and boldness in ex- 
ecution, and is admirable only in petty details. (Vol. 
xix. pp. 419-423) 

At the head of what are called the liberal arts, as 
the highest species of art, we place poetrj-, not only 
because it surpasses all the others in expressing the 
sublime, but because it expresses the sublime and 
I beautiful in the greatest variety of forms or under 
iit greatest variety of aspects. The other species 
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of art address themselves chiefly to the senses, and 
do not of themselves interpret to the understanding 
the intelligible or ideal. Music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture, must be interpreted by the poet before 
their expression is complete. Left to themselves, 
their expression is vague, dreamy, confused, reveal- 
ing the splendor, it maj^ be, but not the resplendent. 
The poet addresses himself not only to sense and 
imagination, but also to the intellect and heart. 
He expresses the true and the good under the form 
of the sublime and beautiful, but so that the form, 
instead of concealing, reveals them — reveals them as 
clearly, as distinctly, as does the philosopher, but, 
as the philosopher does not, in their splendor, their 
grandeur, and their loveliness. Of all God's gifts 
in the natural order, true poetical genius is the 
greatest; and it is surpassed only by his gift of 
heroic virtue in the supernatural order, expressed in 
the life of the saint. (Vol. xix. p. 424.) 

IMAGINATION. 

The imagination is commonly regarded as a mixed 
faculty, partaking both of the rational nature and 
of the irrational, and in some sense as a union of 
the two, so to speak — of the soul and body. But it 
is primarily and essentially rational, or intellectual, 
and moves as intellect before moving as sensibility; • 
or, in other words, it is intellectual apprehension be- 
fore it is sensitive affection, as the life and activity 
of the body are from the soul, not the life and 
activity of the soul from the body. The beautiful, 
then, as the proper object of the imagination, must 
be really objective and intelligible, and therefore 
belong to the order of the true and the good, ^.tid \i^ 
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at bottom identical with truth and goodness ; for tlie 
true is, in reality, identical with the good. Conse- 
quently imagination, therefore esthetics, demands 
truth and goodness for the basis of its operations, as 
much as does Christian theology or Christian ethics. 

This is undeniable if imagination is considered on 
its intellectual or rational side, and it is not less so 
if we consider it on its sensitive or irrational side. 
Undoubtedly we may be and often are delighted, 
charmed, with what is neither true nor good, pleased 
with a literature or an art which Christian doctrine 
and morals do and must repugn ; but this is by vir- 
tue of the irrational and sensitive side of our nature, 
which, in consequence of original sin, is in an ab- 
normal state. (Vol. xix. p. 319.) 

There are two modes in which art may affect us 
on this side of our nature — one by exciting corrupt ap- 
petites and gratifying perverse tendencies, the other 
by allaying or tranquillizing the passions, and so di- 
verting us from the sensitive affections as to prevent 
them from obscuring the understanding or enslaving 
the will. The art that operates in the first-mentioned 
mode is not unknown, nay, is quite common. It is the 
fashionable art of our age, especially if we speak of 
literature. Under its category we must place the 
principal part of the poetry of Byron, Moore, and 
Shelley, all the fashionable novels from Sir Walter 
Scott down to Georges Sand, and the light, with no 
small part of the grave, literature of the day, and 
which the young man or the young woman can no 
more read without being corrupted than one can 
touch pitch and not be defiled. But art of this sort 
is a counterfeit or false art ; because just in propor- 
tion as we follow the sensitive nature, we nm away 
from God, "the first good and the first fair," the 
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supreme and absolute truth, the supreme and absolute 
good, and the supreme and absolute beauty, and tend 
towards the creature as final cause or ultimate end, 
therefore towards supreme and absolute falsehood, 
and consequently towards supreme and absolute nul- 
lity, since the creature separated from God is a nul- -m 
lity, and absolute nullity must needs be as I 
removed from the beautiful as it is from the tn 
and the good. 

The beautiful is not a human creation ; men do not 
make it; it is real, and independent of the genim 
that discovers it or seeks to embody it in works a 
art, in poetry, eloquence, music, painting, sculpture^J 
or architecture. It, then, like all reality, has its o 
gin in God, and even as created beauty must be, 
though distinguishable, yet inseparable from God, 
and like every creature in its degree an image of 
God. . . . 

It is precisely in this image of God in which all 
things in their degree and according to their nature 
are created that reside the truth, goodness, and 
beauty of things. Whatever obscures this image, or 
leads us away from it, or substitutes for it the image 
of the creature, obscures the beautiful and leads us 
away from it into the deformed and the inane, which 
is evidently the case with the art that takes for its 
object the pleasure or satisfaction of the inferior soul 
or the corrupt appetites and passions of our nature. 
Whence it follows that only the art that operates in 
the second mode we have defined, that is, to allay 
concupiscence, to tranquillize the passions, and en- 
feeble their force, can be true and genuine art, or 
the art that really and truly embodies the beautiful. 
This it can do only by elevating us into a region! 
above the sphere of the sensitive soul, a.bQ\fe titiij 
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merely sensible world, into the intelligible world, 
by exciting in us noble thoughts, lofty aspirations, 
and so charming the rational soul, the intellect, and 
will with spiritual truth and goodness that the sen- 
sitive soul, so to speak, is for the time being over- 
powered and rendered unable to disturb us. This is 
what the church has always aimed at in her sacred 
art, whether manifested in her noble hymns, her 
grand cathedrals, her splendid ritual, or her solemn 
chants and soul-subduing music — not, as shallow, 
heretical, and infidel travellers would fain persuade 
us, the positive enlisting of the senses, the passions, 
and sensitive affections in her service. (Vol. xix. 
320, 321.) 

'he test of imagination is not a florid style 
abounding in tropes and figures. Such a style indi- 
cates fancy, not imagination, and, in fact, it is the 
general tendency of our countrymen, nay, of our 
age, to mistake fancy for imagination. Irving and 
Hawthorne have imagination, though not of the 
highest order ; Bancroft has fancy, a rich and exu- 
berant fancy, but very little imagination. To test 
the question whether a man has imagination or not, 
let him take up a dry and difficult subject, and if he 
can treat it so that without weariness, and even with 
interest, you can follow him through his discussion 
of it, although he uses always the language appro- 
priate to it and seems to employ only the pure intel- 
lect in developing it, you may be sure that he has a 
strong and fervid imagination, so strong and active 
as to impart life and motion to whatever he touches. 
(Vol. xix. pp. 370, 371.) 
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FRIVOLOUSNESS OF MODERN LITERATURE. 

Men weak and inconstant in all else are often 
remarkably steady, persevering, and acute in all mat- 
ters of business. Eminent saints, estimable for 
their genius and learning, had been dismissed in 
youth from school for their incapacity. The love of 
God became with them a ruling passion, made them 
strong, energetic, firm, constant, and then they 
showed to all men that they had no lack of intellect. 
The same thing is evinced by the fact that some 
men write and speak admirably under excitement 
who can hardly vSpeak or write at all when unexcited. 
They do not want intellect, but they want the force 
of will to use it. Wherever there is a noble purpose, 
a firm will, a fixed resolution, genius and talent 
never fail. 

The feebleness and frivolousness of modern litera- 
ture are due to no deterioration of men's intellectual 
powers, which are as great and as good now as ever 
they were, but to the want of force and constancy of 
will, which itself is owing to the neglect of severe 
studies, the want of true philosophical discipline, 
and of high and noble aims. 

The great artist, if he is to aid religion, if he is 
to subserve her influence by removing the obstacles 
which the flesh interposes, subduing the passions, 
and setting the affections to the key-note of devo- 
tion, must, it is true, understand his religion well, 
and in some sense be himself eminently religious ; 
he must also, if he would be great even as an artist, 
whatever the sphere or tendency of his art, be a man 
of genuine science ; for art is the expression of the 
true under the form of the beautiful, and it is ob- 
vious that a man cannot express, undet \3[i^ ioxTa ot 
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the beautiful, or any other form, what he does not 
apprehend. Here, perhaps, is the secret of the 
present low state of art. There is no want of 
artistic aspiration, skill, or effort, yet throughout the 
world art languishes, and no great master makes his 
appearance; because the aspirants do not qualify 
themselves for success by genuine scientific culture, 
do not rise to the clear, distinct, and vivid apprehen- 
sion of the higher order of truth, the eteraai verities of 
things, and there obtain a noble and worthy ideal. 
The most that art in our days can do is to copy ex- 
ternal nature, paint flowers or babble of brooks, 
woods, and green fields; for we have no science, no 
philosophy, and even our faith is languid when it 
is not wholly extinct, and seizes nothing firmly, 
vividly. Nevertheless, though the artist must be well 
instructed, be a great theologian, philosopher, and 
moralist, his province is not to express truth under 
the form of science, but, as we have said, under that 
of the beautiful. In a degree, the province of the 
literature we are contemplating is and should be the 
same. (Vol. xix. J>p. 303, 304.) 

PROFESSIONAL AUTHORS. 

We cannot give in to the cant so common about 
American authors and the propriety and necessity 
of giving them a special preference and encourage- 
ment. We have no respect for mere professional 
authors, whether American or not. An author 
class, whose vocation is simple authorship, has no 
normal functions in either the religious or the social 
hierarchy. Our Lord, inorganizinghischurch, made 
no provision for professional authors, and in the 
original constitution of society they have no place 
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assigned them. They have and can have no normi 

existence, for the simple reason that literature 
never an end and can never he rightfully pursued 
save as a means. Authors we respect when they 
are authors only for the sake of discharging or better 
discharging duties which devolve on them in some 
other capacity. Authors whose profession is author- 
ship are the lineal descendants o£ the old sophists, 
and are not a whit more respectahle than their pagaa 
ancestors. We can respect Cicero Ctesar, Thucy-1 
dides, Plato, Aristotle, because authorship was not^ 
their profession, and was resorted to only as incidental 
to the main business of their fives; we can and do 
reverence the fathers of the church, for they wrote 
their immortal works not for the sake of writing them, 
but as subsidiary to the discharge of the solemn 
duties of their ministry; we also honor Calhoun or 
Webster when either publishes a speech, because it 
is intended to subserve the purposes of their voca- 
tion, and that vocation is not authorship. We call no 
man a professional author, though nearly his whole 
life be devoted to authorship, who merely nses author- 
ship as a means of effecting the ends of a legitimate 
vocation; and in speaking against authorship, it is 
only against it as it is itself adopted as a vocation or 
a profession. 

We say, very frankly, that we regard an author 
class, or a class of professional authors whose voca- 
tion is simply authorship, not only as not desirable, 
but as a positive nuisance. They constitute one of 
the greatest pests of modem society. Nothing can 
be conceived more ruinous to the state, more de- 
structive of faith and manners, of all that constitutes 
the worth or glory of society or individuals, than a 
class of men of which your Bulwers, Byrons, S^eWe'ja, 
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Dickenses, Victor Hugos, Balzacs, Eugene Sues, 
Paul de Kocks, and, pardoning the bull, Georges 
Sands, not to mention a whole host of Germans and 
some Americans, are distinguished specimens. Such 
a class is a moral excrescence on the body of society, 
and it would be well if some Christian Socrates 
would arise to treat its members as the pagan 
Socrates did the sophists of old. It is n6t for the 
interest of our country, nor of any country, whether 
we speak of moral and social or of religious interest, 
to support or encourage such a class; and they who 
complain of the want of encouragement extended to 
professional authors hardly know what they do. Too 
much encouragement is already extended to them, 
as the multitude of our petty novels, Knickerbockers, 
Graham's Magazines, Lady Books, Saturday Couriers, 
and Olive Branches can abundantly testify. Every 
dapper little fellow, every sentimental^young lady, 
or not young, married unhappily, or despairing of 
getting married, who can scribble a few lines each 
beginning with a capital letter, or dash off a mur- 
derous tale about love, or an amorous tale about 
murder, is encouraged to turn author by profession, 
and finds no lack of opportunity to aid in deluging 
the land with nonsense, cant, sentimentality, sensual- 
ity, obscenity, and blasphemy. For decency's sake 
let us hear no more of professional authors, of the 
liberal provision which should be made for them, the 
indifference of the public, the timidity or penurious- 
ness of booksellers. (Vol. xix. pp. 216, 217.) 

LITERATURE MUST HAVE AN AIM. 

The scholar must have an end to which his scholar- 
ship serves as a means. Mr. Emerson and his friends 
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seem to us to forget this. Forgetfulness of this is 
the reigning vice of Goethe and Carlyle. They bid 
the scholar make all things subsidiary to himself. 
He must be an artist — his sole end is to produce a 
work of art. He must scorn to create for a purpose, 
to compel his genius to serve, to work for an end 
beyond the work itself. All this, which is designed 
to dignify art, is false and tends to render art im- 
possible. Did Phidias create but for the purpose of 
creating a statue? Was he not haunted by a vision 
of beauty which his soul burned to realize? Had the 
old Italian masters no end apart from and above 
that of making pictures? Did Homer sing merely 
that he might hear the sound of his own voice? Did 
Herodotus and Thucydides write but for the sake of 
writing, and Demosthenes and Cicero speak but for 
the purpose of producing inimitable specimens of art? 
( Never yet has there appeared a noble work of art 
which came not from the artist's attempt to gain an 
end separate from that of producing a work of art. 
Always does the artist seek to affect the minds or 
the hearts of his like, to move, persuade, convince, 
please, instruct, or ennoble. To this end he chants 
a poem, composes a melody, laughs in a comedy, 
weeps in a tragedy, gives us an oration, a treatise, a 
picture, a statue, a temple. In all the masterpieces 
of ancient and modern literature, we see the artist 
has been in earnest, a real man, filled with an idea, 
wedded to some great cause, ambitious to gain some 
end. Always has he found his inspiration in his 
cause, and his success may always be measured by 
the magnitude of that cause and the ardor of his 
attachment to it. (Vol. xix. pp. 19, 20.) 
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POPULAR ERRORS SHOULD BE WITHSTOOD. 

There are, and it is worse than idle to deny it, 
labors indispensable to the progress of mankind, 
under its moral, religious, intellectual, and social 
relations, which can be performed only by men who 
stand out, and are distinguished by their capacity, 
virtues, and attainments, from the multitude. The 
most ordinary questions concerning man's destiny 
or mere every-day ethics can be answered only by 
the light of a metaphysical and theological science, 
which the many do not, will not, and cannot be made 
to understand. Popular passions, popular preju- 
dices, popular ignorance, popular errors and vices, 
are often to be withstood; but who will there be to 
withstand them if there be none among us who rise 
above the level of the mass? for who, not rising 
above the level of the mass, but must share them? 
Who among us, having only the wisdom and virtue 
common to all, for the sake of truth, justice, love, 
religion, country, humanity, will throw themselves 
before the popular car, and with their bodies seek 
to arrest its destructive career? (Vol. xix. p. 74.) 

The notion, then, which scholars sometimes enter- 
tain, that their scholarship is a personal immunity, 
a sort of personal luxury, which they have the right to 
indulge for themselves alone, and that this is where- 
fore in God's providence they have been blessed with 
the capacity and means to be scholars, is false, mis- 
chievous; and whoso entertains it and acts on it will 
assuredly fail in discharging his mission as a scholar. 
Just in proportion as you rise above the level of thef 
mass does your obligation to labor for their welfare 
enlarge and strengthen ; and your true distinction 
your tnia glory, is not that in ability or attainmen 
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you rise above them,. but that you more successfully, 
and under more important relations, contribute to 
their real growth, than do any of your competitors. 
The scholarship that rests with the scholar, that seeks 
only the scholar's own ease, pleasure, convenience, 
or renown, is worthy only of the unmitigated con- 
tempt of all men. Of all men, the scholar is he who 
needs most thoroughly to understand and practise 
the abnegation of self; who more than any other is 
to be laborious and self-sacrificing, feeling himself 
charged to work out a higher good for his brethren ; 
and that wherever he is or whatever he does the 
infinite Eye rests upon him, and his honor as a man, 
as well as a scholar, is staked on the wisdom and 
fidelity with which he labors to execute his mission. 
(Vol. xix. p. 76.) 

LITERATURE SHOULD BE CHRISTIAN. 

In seeking to subject literature to the empire of 
religion, we are far from seeking to deprive it of any 
of its power, its variety, extent, delicacy, or grace. 
We are seeking to provide for these in a higher 
degree, to give to literature itself a higher order of 
excellence. Form may still be studied, and must be ; 
and the more truly beautiful and appropriate it is 
rendered, all the better. Religion looks with no 
favor on the literary sloven. What is worth doing at 
all is worth doing well, and no man has the right to 
send out a literary production, great or small, with- 
out having made it as perfect in its kind as possible 
in his circumstances and with the other duties of his 
vocation. Crude and hasty productions on which the 
author bestows no thought and which he makes no 
' effort to mature and perfect are reprehensible under 
' a moral as well as under a literary ipom\. oi N\e^ . 
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Accomplished scholarship, wide and varied erudition, 
science in its deepest principles and minutest details, 
are never to be depreciated, but sought, though not 
for their own sake. The past may be explored, the 
present surveyed; all nature — moral, intellectual, 
social, physical — investigated, experimented, and its 
facts collected and classified ; the boundless regions 
of fancy and imagination may be traversed and laid 
under contribution, and should be so far as requi- 
site or useful to the improvement or perfection of the 
work on which we are engaged. No time, no labor, 
no patience, no research, is to be spared when requi- 
site to the accomplishment, or better accomplish- 
ment, of the ends we have in view and which religion 
imposes or sanctions. Even the old classics, so far 
as they can aid in the improvement or perfection of 
the literary form, where the improvement and per- 
fection of the form is sought only for the purpose of 
subserving the cause of truth or virtue, by rendering 
our works better adapted to the ends for which they 
are designed, may be studied, and, no doubt, with 
profit ; for under the relation of form they are unsur- 
passed and not to be surpassed. To the pure all 
things are pure. The only restriction laid on the 
scholar or the author is a restriction on his motives, 
that whatever he does he do it from religious mo- 
tives, for the sake of subserving the great and solemn 
purpose of existence. Religion, therefore, while 
it restricts the will, the intention, the motive, by 
the law of God, leaves as wide a margin for the 
display of the powers and capacities of the human 
mind, and for the production of a free, pure, rich, 
graceful, pleasing, influential, and soul -stirring liter- 
ature, as the maddest of the modern worshippers of 
humanity can possibly wish. (Vol. xix. pp. 213, 214.) 
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PROTESTANT AND CATHOLIC LITERATURE. 

Protestantism and Catholicity are two separate 
worlds, and Catholic and Protestant literatures be- 
long to two distinct and separate orders. Literature 
is nothing but the exponent of the life of a people, the 
expression of its sentiments, convictions, aims, and 
ideals. Such your people, such your literature. 
Catholic literature expresses the life of the Catholic 
people, Protestant literature of the Protestant people ; 
and as the life of the one is essentially different from 
the life of the other, so must be the literature of the 
one from the literature of the other. Catholic litera- 
ture may have its faults, be exceptionable in detail ; 
but it is in general, in its generic character. Chris- 
tian — pervaded by a Christian thought and imbued 
with the Christian spirit. It may or it may not 
borrow the forms of ancient classical literature; but 
whether it do or do not, its matter is always Chris- 
tian. Protestant literature is essentially heathen — a 
reproduction, under varied forms, of the literature 
of pagan antiquity. Its form is sometimes Christian, 
and so are some of its details and embellishments; 
but its groundwork, its main substance, is heathen. 
This is the radical difference between the two litera- 
tures. The Catholic often accommodates the Chris- 
tian thought to the classical form ; the Protestant 
sometimes the heathen thought to the Christian 
form. Thus the Catholic theologian borrows the 
logic of the ancients, because logic is formal, appli- 
cable equally to all subjects on which we can reason, 
and is necessarily the same, whatever the doctrines 
to be demonstrated or refuted ; the Protestant theolo- 
gian generally despises the logic, but borrows l\v^ 
i/ocfrin^s of the ancients. (Vol. xix. p. loi,^ 
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CATHOLIC LITERATURE PERVADED BY A 

CATHOLIC SPIRIT. 

We do not contend that Catholics should, on all 
occasions and in all companies, obtrude their faith 
and church. There is a time for all things. There 
are the common courtesies of civilized life; there 
are the reciprocal obligations and the kind offices of 
good neighborhood — which, of course, are never to be 
neglected — a respect for the rights and the honorable 
feelings of others, which are always to be scrupu- 
louslj' observed. But what we urge is that we 
remember always that the church holds the first 
place in every Catholic's affections, and that all in 
life is to be subordinated to the one great end of 
pleasing God and gaining heaven. This should 
always be present to our souls and influence or deter- 
mine the spirit of all we do or say. In regard to 
literature, we do not ask that the Catholic always 
wield the tomahawk and battle-axe of controversy, 
that he be ever formally stating the claims of his 
church and denouncing all who are not within its 
pale. There is enough of all this in our literature 
as it is. But what we do want is the Catholic soul, 
the Catholic spirit, which shall unconsciously per- 
vade all we write and inform every sentence and 
word, so that whoever takes up one of our works, at 
whatever page he opens, shall feel that its author 
could have been none other than a Catholic. (Vol. 
xix. p. 136.) 

HARMONY BETWEEN RELIGION AND LITERA- 
TURE. 

The poet or novelist has no right to be anti-Chris- 
tian, to be heretical or immoral in spirit or ten- 
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dency; to run in anything counter to Catholic truth 
or virtue; but he is perfectly free to follow nature 
in all respects in which nature stands simply below 
grace without standing opposed to it. He is free 
to write a poem or novel which turns wholly on nat- 
ural principles and affections and which displays 
only natural virtues, but he is not free to write a 
work which opposes his religion and contradicts 
Catholic morality. Though writing professedly as 
a literary man, he must still remember that he is a 
Christian and a gentleman. The law which binds 
his conscience in his devotions binds him equally in 
his poem or his novel ; and he has no more right, in 
his own character, to be immoral, indecent, coarse, 
vulgar, rude, and uncivil, to curse, swear, to lie, to 
slander, calumniate, or excite impure thoughts or 
prurient fancies in his literary productions, than he 
has in well-bred Christian society. He may be 
natural, but natural only in the sense in which nature 
is not perverted; in the sense in which nature 
responds to grace or is in accordance with it. . . . 

The principles which should govern him in litera- 
ture are precisely those which should govern him 
in every department of secular life — in politics, busi- 
ness, and amusement. In all these he is bound to 
be at least' negatively Catholic. He who follows 
the evangelical counsels chooses the better part; 
but no one is absolutely bound to do more than to 
follow the evangelical precepts. All are not bound 
to withdraw from the world and to retire to the 
cloister. It is lawful for Christians to live in the 
world and to take part in its daily commerce; to 
love and be loved ; to marry and be given in mar- 
riage; to laugh and joke; to sing and to dance; to be 
glad and to be sorrowful — in a word, to do v^\v^\.^n^x 
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is innocent, providing no positive duty is neglected. 
Undoubtedly, he who aims only at this secular life 
does not aim at the highest, and may be in danger, 
by aiming no higher, of falling short of the mark at 
which he aims. He certainly does not aim at per- 
fection ; but not all imperfection is sin, and no man 
is bound to be perfect. It is possible to inherit 
eternal !ife by keeping the precepts, without attain- 
ing to the perfection which comes from keeping the 
evangelical counsels. " If thou wouldst be/cz/ci-/, sell 
what thou hast, give it to the poor, and come and 
follow me." We envy those privileged souls who 
are called to the perfection of the religious state; 
but it will be much for us if we attain to that 
lower degree of virtue which, though it secures not 
that perfection, yet, through the mercy of God, may 
suffice to admit us into heaven. Wc must be con- 
tent if we can brinjj the majority of Christians to 
keep the commandments; and therefore we must 
be content to leave to literature all the latitude left 
to nature by the positive precepts of our religion. 
or all the liberty which the church concedes to the 
secular order in general. All secular life is free in 
so far as not hostile to supernatural faith and morals; 
and to the same extent our literary aspirants are free 
to follow thcirnatural genius, taste, and tendencies. 
If they aim higher and voluntarily assume the 
counsels as their law, we applaud them; they do 
what is best; but if they are content with secular 
literature, we have no right to complain so long as 
they use their liberty without abusing it. 

We dwell on this point because we are approach- 
ing the period when Catholics are to make large 
contributions to our American national literature, 
Mad it is of great importance ttiat our literary 
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rants should clearly understand their liberty and its 
restrictions and start on the right track. The dan- 
ger to be apprehended is that they will take their 
models from the national literatures of the Old World. 
VVe Americans have asserted our political indepen- 
dence, are on the point of asserting our financial 
independence, and we ought to be instant in assert- 
ing our literary independence. We would not speak 
lightly of the popular national literatures of Europe; 
but we must be permitted to say that none of them 
are a suitable model for American literature. A 
national literature is the exponent of national civiliza- 
tion, and is truly national only in so far as it accords 
wilh the elements of its civil life. Our civil life, 
our civility, in the old sense of the word, is, though 
below, in strict accordance with Catholicity. Here, 
for the first time in the history of Christendom, have 
we found a civil order in harmony, as to its prin- 
ciples, with the church. Here, then, only that can 
be our national literature which accords with Catholic 
faith and morals. And here, for the first time since 
the founding of the Christian Church, has such a 
literature been possible. All the literatures of the 
Old World, aside from the literature of the church, 
of which we do not now speak, have been the expo- 
nents of a civilization which was pagan in many of 
its elements, and never in entire harmony with the 
teachings, the mind, and the wishes of the church. 
Those old national literatures which proceed from 
and speak to the popular heart in European nations 
are the product of a society never thoroughly con- 
verted, and they are every day growing more and 
more pagan, more and more incompatible with 
Catholicity. The popular national literature even 
of Catholic Europe is only partially Ca\.\vo\\c^ ^x^^K^ 
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we take that as our point of departure and as our 
model, we shall not contribute to the creation of a 
literature in perfect harmony either with our church 
or with our American civil order. We shall retain 
and exaggerate the discrepancy, now so marked in 
Catholic Europe, between profane and sacred litera- 
ture, and place our literature in hostility both to our 
religion and to our politics or civil polity. 

It is a fact worthy of note that we have never, as 
yet, found in Catholic Europe that harmony between 
religion and popular literature which strikes us so 
forcibly in ancient Greece and Rome, or even in 
modern Protestant nations. No doubt a principal 
cause of this nearly perfect harmony between reli- 
gion and literature in the non-Catholic world is 
that in the ancient pagan, as in the modem Prot- 
estant nations, literature and religion both proceed 
from the same source and have the same end. Both 
originate in perverted human nature, and give ex- 
pression, under various aspects, to that nature in its 
fallen and unregenerated state. Catholicity, on the 
contrary, is from above, is supernatural, and expresses 
the divine wisdom, power, and love, and therefore 
stands opposed to perverted nature. But another 
reason is that the popular literature of Europe, as 
distinguished from that of the church, took its rise 
in a society not wholly converted from paganism, 
and has retained pagan elements and tendencies. 
Now, as we are, for the most part, trained in this old 
European literature, greatly deteriorated as to its 
principles and tendency by the later influences of 
Protestantism, humanism, and incredulity, we are 
predisposed to reproduce it, and we can avoid doing so 
only by being well instructed in the application of 
faith and theology, as well as in the nature and 
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application of the principles of American civilization, 
and being constantly on our guard against the false 
principles and tendencies of our literary education. 
There is not a man in the country who has had in his 
youth a thorough literary training in strict accord- 
ance with our religion and civilization, or that 
has not been trained in a literature, if he has had 
any literary training at all, in many respects ad- 
verse to both. The nature that has predominated in 
his training is not nature simply in the sense in 
which it responds to revelation and grace, but a law- 
less and licentious nature; and the political prin- 
ciples which underlie and pervade it are either those 
which presuppose the absolutism of the one or the 
absolutism of the many. Our popular political doc- 
trines, as expressed in such American literature as 
we have, are derived chiefly from European sources, 
and are incompatible either with liberty or with gov- 
ernment. The democracy of our institutions is a 
very different thing from the democracy of our litera- 
ture. The democracy of our literature is that of 
European radicals, red-republicans, revolutionists, 
social despots, and anarchists; for our literature is 
not yet American and has not yet been inspired by 
our own American institutions and life, but copied 
from the literatures of the Old World. In literature 
we are, as yet, only a European colony, under the 
tutelage of the mother country, and unaware that 
we are of age and may set up for ourselves. Only 
Catholic Americans are in a position to assert and 
maintain American literary independence; for it 
is only they who have a religion that demands or 
that can aid in effecting such independence. We 
hope our young literary aspirants who are coming for- 
ward in such numbers will lay this to Yieatt aivvi^\:^- 
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pare theraselves for the work that awaits them, not 
only by prayer and meditation, which are never to be 
dispensed with, but also by a profound study of the 
philosophy, if we may so speak, of our religion and 
of our American institutions; so that they may give 
j us a literature which shall respond to both. We do 
j not ask them to aim at producing a literature for the 
I cloister or one especially adapted to spiritual read- 
' ing; for in that literature the Catholic world already 
abounds, and, moreover, that literature is Catholic, 
not national, and can be produced as well in one age 
or nation as another. What we ask of them to aim 
at and prepare themselves for is a popular national 
I literature which, though natural, is pure and inno- 
, cent; though secular and free, is inoffensive to 
Catholic truth and virtue; and which, though not 
I doing much directly to advance us in spiritual life, 
I shall yet tend to cultivate, refine, and humanize 
I barbarous nature, and to remove those obstacles to 
the introduction and progress of Catholic civilization 
I which are interposed by ignorance, rude manners, 
t rough feelings, wild and ferocious passions. The 
office of popular literature isnot precisely to spiritual- 
ize, but to civilize a people; and as we look here for 
the highest development of modern civilization, we 
demand of our American Catholics the highest and 
purest secular literature. (Vol. xix. pp. 450-454.) 

THE NOVEL OF INSTRUCTION. 

There are works which are sometimes, though 
not properly, called tiorels to which we do not ob- 
ject, nay, which we prize very highly. An author 
is not censurable for choosing the form of a fictitious 
narraiive, and he may often do so with great 
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propriety and effect. But llie " novel of instruction, " 
as it is called, designed to set forth a particular doc- 
trine, system, or theory, whether sacred or profane, 
in an artistic point of view, is, in our judgment, 
always objectionable. The form of the novel is 
never proper in those works which are addressed 
specially to the understanding, and is allowable only 
in those designed rather to move and please than 
to enlighten and convince. The novel must always 
have a story, a plot of some sort, from which its 
interest arises and in which it centres. But the in- 
terest of a story is diverse from the interest excited 
by a logical discussion and not compatible with it. 
The one demands action, movement, is impatient 
of dela}' and hurries on to the end ; the other demands 
quiet, repose, and suffers only the intellect to be ac- 
tive. It is impossible to combine them both in one 
and the same piece so as to produce unity of effect. 

Especially is this true of what are called reli^iottt' 
novels. The aim of these novels is to combine a- 
story of profane love with an argument for religion, 
But the distance between the interest of such a story 
and that of a theological discussion is much greater 
than the distance between it and that of any secular 
or profane discussion. No two interests are more 
widely separated or less capable of coalescing than 
the interest of profane love and that of religion. 
Persons in love or taken up with love-tales are in 
the worst possible disposition to listen to an argument 
for religion or to appreciate the sublime and beau- 
tiful tniths of the Gospel. Love is a partial frenzy, 
and lovers are always only just this side of mad- 
ness. Reason is silenced and passion is mistress. 
The only religion lovers can understand or relish is 
the religion of the natural sentiments and affectiuGs, 
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that is to say, no religion at all. Nothing is more 
absurd than for a novelist to mingle in his work a 
story of profane love and a story of religious conver- 
sion, two things which will no more mix than oil and 
water. 

Every subject should be allowed to speak in its 
own natural language. The natural language of the 
understanding, and therefore of all works primarily in- 
tended for it, is prose. The novel, though unrhymed, 
is not properly a prose composition; it belongs, 
according to the critics, to the department of poetry, 
and should therefore conform to the essential laws 
of poetry. The primary object of poetry is, not to 
instruct, but to move and please. It addresses the 
sentiments, affections, imagination, rather than the 
understanding. Whenever the author reverses this 
and seeks, under the poetical form, first of all to 
instruct, to bring out a theory, or to defend a doc- 
trine, he ceases to be the genuine poet and becomes 
the doctor or philosopher, and fails to preserve the 
requisite congruity between the matter and the 
form of his work. Most readers, we apprehend, find 
even Dryden's "Hind and Panther" a heavy book, 
notwithstanding its brilliant imagination, keen wit, 
various learning, sound and deep theology. No gne 
can read " The Disowned, " " Paul Clifford, " " Rienzi, " 
or "The Last of the Barons," by Bulwer, without 
feeling the author's moralizing and philosophizing an 
annoyance, however much he may admire them in 
themselves considered. They retard the action of 
the piece and are usually skipped by the reader. An 
author may introduce variety, even diversity, in the 
same piece, but never at random. He has no room 
for caprice. The diverse elements he addresses 
must be of the same general group and capable of 
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coalescing and conspiring to unity of effect. He 
must follow the law and adhere to the relations 
which nature herself establishes. (Vol. xix. pp. 
225-227.) 

RELIGIOUS NOVELS. 

Most Catholic novels which have fallen under our 
notice are made up of two distinct and separable por- 
tions, the sentimental story and the grave religious 
discussion. The latter, which is the more important 
part, is in general what may be found in any of our 
elementary works intended for those disposed to 
inquire into the claims of our holy religion, and is 
often copied verbatim from them ; and the sentimental 
portion, as far as it goes, is very much what is 
found in novels in general. Now, these works are 
designed for Catholics, for Protestants, or for both 
together. If for Catholics alone, this graver portion 
is hardly needed, for they know it already, and the 
novel will interest and attract them only in so far as 
it is light and sentimental. If they are designed for 
Protestants, to instruct them in our faith, to remove 
their prejudices, and to induce them to examine into 
the claims of the church, they contain too little solid 
instruction, pass over too many important points, 
and dismiss in too summary a manner the real diffi- 
culties to be solved. If for both together, they fail, 
in failing to meet the peculiar wants of either. They 
offer a certain quantity of light and sentimental read- 
ing, on condition that one consents, without a wry 
face, to take a certain dose of theology, which, if he 
is well, he does not need, and which, if he is sick, is 
not enough to do him any good. Moreover, it may 
be set down as a general rule that they who are 
seriously disposed would prefer taking the theology 
3 
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by itself, and those who are not so disposed will skip 
it. The one class will regard the light and senti- 
mental as an impertinence, and the other the grave 
and religious as a bore, (Vol. xix. p. 144.) 



SENTIMENTALISM. 

The age in which we live is a sentimental age, 
and sentimentalism is the deadliest enemy to true 
piety and to all real strength or worth of character. 
It enervates the soul, subverts the judgment, and 
lays the heart open to every temptation. The staple 
literature of our times, the staple reading of our 
youth of both sexes, is sentimental novels and love- 
tales, and the effect is manifest in the diseased state 
of the public mind and in the growing effeminacy 
of character and depravation of morals. Nature her- 
self has made ample provision for the passion and 
the sentiment of love, and they cannot be excited to 
an unnatural activity b}'' the charms of imagination 
and the magic of poetry without involving the 
most grave consequences. The early Christians 
chanted the praises of virginity and employed their 
imagination and poetry to win souls to God, not to 
madden two young persons with a blind and often 
a fatal passion for each other, and we do not well in 
departing from their example. 

All books which seek the sources of their interest 
in the passion or sentiment of love are to be dis- 
trusted, and so indeed are all which, no matter in what 
degree, foster a sentimental tendency. The more 
delicate and refined the sentimentality and the more 
apparently innocent and pure it may be, the more 
really dangerous it is. Works which are grossly 
sensual disgust all in whom corruption has not 
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already commenced; but works which studiously 
avoid every indelicate expression or allusion, which 
seem to breathe an atmosphere of purity itself, excite 
no alarm, are read by the innocent and confiding, 
insinuate a fatal poison before it is suspected, and 
create a tone and temper of mind and heart which 
pave the way for corruption. Corruption generally, 
if not always, begins in the sentiments, and in senti- 
ments which in themselves are free from blame and 
which apparently cannot be too strong or active. 
The devil, when he would seduce us, comes usually 
disguised as an angel of light. If he came in his 
own shape, in his real character, we should at once 
recognize and resist him; but coming disguised 
under the appearance of something which is held to 
be innocent and worthy to be encouraged, he is able 
to destroy the equilibrium of the character, to pro- 
duce a morbid state of the affections, and to take from 
us all power to resist in the hour of trial. (Vol. xix. 

p. 145- ) 

Amusement, relaxation, has its place, and may be 

innocent and salutary. But the sentimental is no 

relaxation, is no amusement. It kills amusement 

and substitutes the heart's grief for the heart's joy. 

Why not give us the heart's laughter instead of its 

tears? Better, far better, to laugh than to sigh and 

mope. Old Chaucer, who belonged to England un- 

reformed, to "Merry England," is too broad and 

by no means free from grave faults, but his faults 

flow from his exuberance of life and health, and his 

influence is a thousand times less immoral than that 

of your Bulwers, Disraelis, L. E. L.s, Tennysons, 

and Nortons. There is always hope of the heart 

that can laugh out and overflow with mirth. It is 

the heart oppressed with sadness, overcloMded ^VOa 
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gloom, that starts back with horror from a little fun 
and frolic, that is to be dreaded, both for its own sake 
and that of others. . . . 

Catholic literature is robust and healthy, of a 
ruddy complexion, and full of life. It knows no 
sadness but sadness for sin, and it rejoices evermore. 
•It eschews melancholy as the devil's best friend on 
earth, abhors the morbid sentimentality which feeds 
upon itself and grows by what it feeds upon. It may 
be grave, but it never mopes; tender, affectionate, 
but never weak or sickly. It washes its face, anoints 
its head, puts on its festive robes, goes forth into 
the fresh air, the bright sunshine, and, when occa- 
sion requires, rings out the merry laugh that does 
one's heart good to hear. England is sad enough 
to-day, and her people seem to sit in the region and 
shadow of death ; but in good old Catholic times she 
was known the world over as " Merry England." It 
is on principle the Catholic approves such gladsome 
and smiling literature. It is only in the free and 
joyous spirit that religion can do her perfect work; 
for it is only such a spirit that has the self-possession, 
the strength, the energy requisite for the every-day 
duties of life. (Vol. xix. pp. 151, 152.) 

Now, against this pagan gloom, doubt, despair, 
and this morbid sentimentality, not pagan, but of 
modern growth, the curse of the literature of the age, 
it is necessary to be on our guard, both as authors 
and readers. If we must have a literature for those 
who are not serious, for the weak and vain, let us 
have it, but let it be free, healthy, and joyous. Let 
it laugh out from the heart, the free, unconstrained 
laughter of innocence and gladness. Let it throw 
the sunlight over all the relations of life. If it will 
unveil the heart, let it be the heart's mirth, not it 
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grief; and if it will parade the merely human senti- 
ments, let it deck them in gala robes and crown 
them with fresh-gathered flowers. Let it beat the 
tambour, sound the trumpets, ring out the merry 
peal, and go forth with fun and frolic, in the exuber- 
ance of joyous spirits, if it will ; but let it, in the 
name of all that is sacred, never sigh, and mope, 
and talk sentiment. (Vol. xix. p. 153.) 

THE CATHOLIC PRESS. 

The press may have its advantages, but it cer- 
tainly has its disadvantages and is productive of 
serious evils. Its natural tendency is to bring litera- 
ture down to the level of the tastes and attainments 
of the unreasoning, undisciplined, and conceited mul- 
titude, and to lessen the demand for patient thought, 
sound learning, and genuine science. Under its 
influence, the more light and superficial literature 
is, the more popular it becomes and the richer the 
reward of its authors. It must be adapted to the 
most numerous class of readers, and win them by 
appeals to their prejudices or their passions; and 
if profound, if it go to the bottom of things and 
treat its subjects scientifically, it will transcend the 
popular capacity, demand some mental discipline 
and application on the part of readers, and be 
rejected as heavy, uninteresting, and therefore worth- 
less. There will be no demand for it in the market, 
and it will lie on the shelves of the bookseller. 

At the same time, tf)o, that the press, in the 
modern acceptation, tends to make literature light, 
shallow, and unprofitable, in order to meet the popular 
demand, it reacts on the public mind and unfits it 
for a literature of a more respectable dvatacXet, K 



people accustomed to read only newspapers and the 
light trash of the day can relish nothing else. The 
stomach that has long been fed only with slops 
loses its power to bear solid food. We find every 
day that even newspapers of the more respect- 
able class are too heavy and too learned for the 
people. It is but a small minority of their sub- 
scribers who read their more elaborate editorials. 
The majority can find time and patience only 
glance the eye over the shorter paragraphs, catch 
a joke here and an item of news there. Nothing 
that cannot be read on the run and comprehended at 
a glance is looked upon as worth reading at all. . . . 
Moreover^ theJepd gncy of th e press i s iQ-btingbe- 
fore an unprepared publ icquestions t hat c an be profit- 
ably discusscd^onlybef ore a prof essional audience. 
The'"people need an3~can Teceivethe results of tEe 
most solid learning and the most profound and subtile 
philosophy, but they can neither perform nor appre- 
ciate the processes by which those results are ob- 
tained. Hodge and Goody Jones have little ability 
to follow the discussion of the higher metaphysical 
questions or of the more intricate points of theology. 
The great body of the people are not and cannot 
be scholars, philosophers, theologians, or statesmen. 
They must have teachers and masters, and are as 
helpless without them as a flock of sheep without 
a shepherd. Uo what you will, they will follow 
leaders of some sort, and the modern attempt to 
make them their own teachers and masters results 
only in exposing them to a multitude of miserable 
pretenders, who lead them where there is no pas- 
ture and where the wolves congregate to devouf 
them. You may call this aristocracy, priestcraft 
want of respect for the peo\ile — what you will; it 
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a fact as plain as the nose on a man's face, proved 
by all history and confirmed by daily experience. 
There is no use, no sense, no honesty, in attempting 
to deny or to disguise it. There never was a greateit 
humbug than the modern schemes for introducing '/ 
equality of education, whether by levelling upwards 
or by levelling downwards. ^_The_or der of the, wprld 
is — the few lead, t he many are le d ; and whether you 
iiEe^ it or not, you cannot make it otherwise, and 
every attempt to make it otherwise only makes the 
matter worse. (Vol. xix. pp. 269, 270.) 

Assuming that the people must have leaders, that 
they cannot dispense with teachers, it is evident that 
there must be questions which are not proper to be 
brought before them — not precisely because of their 
sacredness, but because of their unintelligibleness 
to the unprepared intellect; because they involve 
principles which transcend the reach of the undis- 
ciplined mind, and require for the right understand- 
ing of them preliminary studies which the bulk of 
mankind do not and cannot make. The people need 
and may receive the full benefit of law, and yet 
they cannot all be lawyers; for the law demands a 
special study and a long and painful study in those who 
would be' worthy legal practitioners. The same may 
be said of medicine, and with even more truth of 
theology. Theology requires a professional study, 
and men, whatever their genius, natural abilities, 
and general learning, can only blunder the moment 
they undertake to treat it, unless they have made it 
a special study, under able and accomplished profes- 
sors. Theological science does not come, like Dog- 
berry's reading and writing, by nature, is not a 
natural instinct, your transcendental young ladies 
to the contrary notwithstanding. To bT\tv^\\. vcv\.o 
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the forum and to discuss it before the populace is 
only to divest it of all that transcends the popular 
understanding. (Vol. xix. pp. 271, 272.) 

We know that the press cannot take its proper 
stand without loss of popularity, and that a press that 
wants popularity can receive but a feeble support. 
This is one of the evils to which the press is always 
exposed, and why it can never be so efficient an 
instrument for good as men suppose. The popu- 
larity of a paper is in an inverse ratio to its worth. 
It is popular by virtue of appealing to popular 
passion or prejudice, by encouraging popular ten- 
dencies, falling in with the spirit of the people or 
the age — the very things it should resist. We know 
this very well; but still we believe that this evil is 
less among Catholics, or more easily overcome 
among them, than among others, for they have faith 
and conscience. And we also believe that there is 
already a body of Catholics in this country, of right 
feelings and views, numerous enough to sustain a 
truly Catholic press adapted to the real wants of the 
times. Catholics are not strangers to deeds of 
charity, and there are many who have means and 
who, we doubt not, have the will, to sustain a press 
beyond the subscription to a single copy for them- 
selves individually. Let the journal take a high 
stand, be conducted with energy and ability on true 
Catholic principles, and we will not believe that 
Catholics will suffer it to languish. (Vol. xix. pp. 
285, 286.) 



EDUCATION. 

THE COMMON-SCHOOL SYSTEM. 

The system originated in New England; strictly 
speaking, in Massachusetts. As originally established 
in Massachusetts, it was simply a system of parochial 
schools. The parish and the town were coincident, 
and the schools of the several school districts into 
which the parish was divided were supported by a 
tax on the population and property of the town, 
levied according to the grand list or state assessment 
roll. The parish, at its annual town-meeting, voted 
the amount of money it would raise for schools dur- 
ing the ensuing year, which was collected by the 
town collector and expended under the direction of 
a school committee chosen at the same meeting. 
Substantially the same system was adopted and fol- 
lowed in New Hampshire and Connecticut. In Ver- 
mont the towns were divided or divisible, under a 
general law, into school districts, and each school 
district decided for itself the amount of money it 
would raise for its school and the mode of raising 
it. It might raise it by tax levied on the property of 
the district, or as it was said, " on the grand list," or 
per capita on the scholars attending and according 
to the length of their attendance. In this latter 
method, which was generally followed, only those 
who used the schools were taxed to support them. 
This latter method was, in its essential features, 
adopted in all, or nearly all, the other states that 
had a common-school system established by la^. \tv 

4' 
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Rhode Island and most of the southern states the 
inhabitants were left to their own discretion to 
have schools or not as they saw proper, and those 
who wanted them founded and supported them at 
their own expense. In none of the states, however, 
was there developed at first a system of free public 
schools supported either by a school fund or by a 
general tax on property levied by the state, though 
Massachusetts contained such a system in germ. 

Gradually, from the proceeds of public lands, from 
lots of land reserved in each township, especially 
in the new states, for common schools, and from 
various other sources, several of the states accumu- 
lated a school fund, the income of which, in some 
instances, sufficed, or nearly sufficed, for the support 
of free public schools for all the children in the 
state. This gave a new impulse to the movement 
for free schools and universal education, or schools 
founded and supported for all the children of the state 
at the public expense in whole or in part, either from 
the income of the school fund or by a public tax. 
This is not yet carried out universally, but is that to 
which public sentiment in all the states is tending; 
and now that slavery is abolished and the necessity 
of educating the freedmen is deeply felt, there can 
be little doubt that it will soon become the policy of 
every state in the Union. 

The schools were originally founded by a religious 
people for a religious end, not by seculars for a 
purely secular end. The people at so early a day 
had not advanced so far as they have now, and did 
not dream of divorcing secular education from reli- 
gion. The schools were intended to give both 
religious and secular education in their natural 
union, and there was no thought of the feasibility of 
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separating what God had joined together. The 
Bible was read as a class-book, the catechism was 
taught as a regular school exercise, and the pastor of 
the parish visited the schools and instructed them 
in religion as often as he saw proper. Indeed, he 
was, it might be said, ex officio the superintendent of 
the parish schools; and whether he was chosen as 
committeeman or not, his voice was all-potent in the 
management of the school, in the selection of 
studies, and in the appointment and dismissal of 
teachers. The superiority in a religious and moral 
point of view to the schools as now developed may 
be seen by contrasting the present moral and 
religious state of New England with what it was 
then. 

The religion, as we Catholics hold, was defective 
and even false; but the principle on which the 
schools were founded was sound and worked well 
in the beginning, did no injustice to any one, and 
violated no conscience ; for Congregationalism was the 
established religion, and the people were all Con- 
gregation alists. Even where there was no estab- 
lished religion and different denominations obtained, 
conscience was respected; for the character of the 
school, as well as the religion taught in it, was deter- 
mined by the inhabitants of the school district, and 
nobody was obliged to send his children to it, and 
those only who did send were taxed for its support. 
(Vol. xiii. pp. 242-244.) 

THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTY. 

But in none of the states is there now an estab- 
lished religion, and in all there area great variety of 
denominations, all invested with equal T\^\\t^ b^ior^ 
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the state. It is obvious, then, the Massachusetts 
system cannot in any of them be adopted or con- 
tinued, and the other system of taxing only those 
who use the schools cannot be maintained, if the 
schools are to be supported from the income of pub- 
lic funds or by a public tax levied alike on the 
whole population of the district, town, municipality, 
or state. Here commences the difficulty — and a 
grave one it is, too — which has as yet received no 
practical solution and which the legislatures of the 
several states are now called upon to solve. 

Hitherto the attempt has been made to meet the 
difficulty by excluding from the public schools what 
the state calls sectarianism — that is, whatever is 
distinctive of any particular denomination or pecu- 
liar to it — and allowing to be introduced only what is 
common to all, or, as it is called, "our common 
Christianity." This would, perhaps, meet the diffi- 
culty if the several denominations were only differ- 
ent varieties of Protestantism. The several Protestant 
denominations differ from one another only in details 
or particulars, which can easily be supplied at home 
in the family or in the Sunday-school. But this 
solution is impracticable where the division is not 
one between Protestant sects only, but between 
Catholics and Protestants. The difference between 
Catholics and Protestants is not a difference in 
details or particulars only, but a difference in prin- 
ciple. Catholicity must be taught as a whole, in its 
unity and its integrity, or it is not taught at all. It 
must everywhere be all or nothing. It is not a sim- 
. pie theory of truth or a collection of doctrines ; it is 
' An organis m^ a living body, living and operating 
from its own central life, and is necessarily one and 
indivisible, and cannot havv anything in common 
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with any other body. To exclude from the schools 
all that is distinctive or peculiar in Catholicity is 
simply to exclude Catholicity itself, and to make the 
schools either purely Protestant or purely secular, 
and therefore hostile to our religion, and such as we 
cannot in conscience support. 

Yet this is the system adopted, and while the law 
enables non-Catholics to use the public schools with 
the approbation of their consciences, it excludes the 
children of Catholics unless their parents are willing 
to violate their Catholic conscience, to neglect their 
duty as fathers and mothers, and expose their chil- 
dren to the danger of losing their faith and with it 
the chance of salvation. We are not free to expose 
our children to so great a danger, and are bound in 
conscience to do all in our power to guard them 
against it and to bring them up in the faith of the 
church, to be good and exemplary Catholics. 

Evidently, then, the rule of allowing only our sup- 
posed "common Christianity" to be taught in schools 
does not solve the difficulty or secure to the Catholic 
his freedom of conscience, 

The exclusion of the Bible would not help the 
matter. This would only make the schools purely 
secular, which were worse than making them purely 
Protestant; for as it regards the state, society, 
morality, all the interests of this world. Protestant- 
ism we hold to be far better than no religion — unless 
V you include under its name free-lovism, free-religion, 
woman *s-rightism, and the various other similar isms 
struggling to get themselves recognized and adopted, 
and to which the more respectable Protestants, we 
presume, are hardly less opposed than we are. If 
some Catholics in particular localities have supposed 
that the exclusion of the Protestant Bible itoTCi \3j\^ 
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^V public schools would remove the objection to them 
^H as schools for Catholic children, they have, in oar 
^H opinion, fallen into a very great mistake. The ques- 
^H tion lies deeper than reading or not reading the Bihle 
^H in the schools, in one version or another. Of course, 
^H our church disapproves the Protestant version of the 
^H Bible as a faulty translation of a mutilated text; but 
^H its exclusion from the public schools would by no 
^H means remove our objections to them. We object 
^H to them not merely because they teach more or less 
^H of the Protestant religion, but also on the ground that 
^^m I we cannot freely and fully teach our religion and 
^^B . train up our children in them to be true and unwav- 
^^K ering Catholics; and we deny the right of the state, 
the city, the town, or the school district to tax us for 
schools in which we are not free to do so. 

We value education, and even universal educatioQ 
— which overlooks no class or child, however rich <ff 
however poor, however honored or however despised 
— as highly as any of our countrymen do or can ; bnt 
-,we valuej;Q_eduEation_thaL_^_^ivorced from religion 
anTrefi giQus^j^l tur e. Religion is the s"upre3e 
law, tfie one thing to be lived for; and all in life, 
individual or social, civil or political, should be 
subordinated to it, and esteemed only as means to the 
eternal end for which man was created and exists. 
Religious education is their chief thing, and we wish 
our children to he accustomed, from the first dawn- 
ing of reason, so to regard it, and to regard whatever 
» they learn or do as having a bearing on theirreligious 
character or their duty to God, . . . We hold that edu- 
cation, either of the intellect or of the heart, or of 
both combined, divorced from faith and religiooB 
discipline, is dangerous alike to the individual smA\ 
to society. All education should be religious 
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intended to train the child for a religious 
for this life only, but for eternal life; for this life 
nothing if severed from that which is to come. 
Of course we do not and cannot expect, 
state where Protestants have equal rights with Cath- 
olics before the state, to carry our religion into pub- 
lic schools designed equally for all. We have no 
right to do it. But Protestants have no more right 
to carry their religion into them than we have to 
carry ours; and carry theirs they do, when ours is 
excluded. Their rights are equal to our.s, and ours 
equal to theirs; and neither does or can, in the eyes 
of the state, override the other, ^s thejuestion is 
.a^mtter^f_conscieiice and therefore of the rights of 
God, there .can be_iiQ conipromise, no splitting of 
differences or yielding of the one party to the other. 
Here comes up the precise difficulty. The state is 
bound equally to recognize and respect the conscience 
of Protestants and of Catholics, and has no right to 
restrain the conscience of either. There must, then, 
be a dead-lock, unless some method can be discovered 
or devised by which the public schools can be saved 
without lesion either to the Protestant or the Catholic. 

Iol. xiii. pp. 344-247.) 
J] 
jlCi 
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i^E, of course, deny the competency^of the state to 
hicate, to say what shall or shall not be taught in 
the public schools, as we deny its competency to say 
what shall or shall not be the religious belief and dis- 
cipline of its citizens. We, of course, utterly repudi- 
ate the popular doctrine that so-called secular edu- 
cation is the function of the state. Yet vjliilft ■«& 
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might accept this second solution as an expedient, 
we do not approve it and cannot defend it as sound in 
principle. It would break up and utterly destroy the 
free public-school system, what is good as well as what 
is evil in it ; and we wish to save the system by simply 
removing what it contains repugnant to the Catholic 
conscience — not to destroy it or lessen its influence. 
We are decidedly in favor of free public schools for 
all the children of the land, and we hold that all the 
property of the state should bear the burden of edu- 
cating the children of the state — the two great and 
essential principles of the system, and which endear 
it to the hearts of the American people. Universal 
suffrage is a mischievous absurdity without univer- 
sal education ; and universal education is not practi- 
cable unless provided for at the public expense. 
While, then, we insist that the action of the state 
shall be subordinated to the law of conscience, we 
yet hold that it has an important part to perform 
and that it is its duty, in view of the common weal 
and of its own security as well as that of its citizens, 
to provide the means of a good common-school edu- 
cation for all its children, whatever their condition, 
rich or poor. Catholics or Protestants. It has taken 
the American people over two hundred years to arrive 
at this conclusion, and never by our advice shall they 
abandon it. (Vol. xiii. p. 252.) 

SEPARATE SCHOOLS. 

We repeat it, what we want is not the destruction 
of the system, but simply its modification so far as 
necessary to protect the conscience of both Catholics 
and Protestants in its rightful freedom. The modi- 
fication necessary to do this is much slighter than is 
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supposed, and, instead of destroying or weakening 
the system, would really perfect it and render it 
alike acceptable to Protestants and to Catholics, and 
combine both in the efforts necessary to sustain it. 
It is simply to adopt the third solution that has been 
suggested, namely, that of dividing the schools be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants and assigning to 
each the number proportioned to the number of 
children each has to educate. This would leave 
Catholics free to teach their religion and apply their 
discipline in the Catholic schools, and Protestants 
free to teach their religion and apply their discipline 
in the Protestant schools. The system, as a system 
of free schools at the public expense, with its fixtures 
and present machinery, would remain unimpaired; 
and a i^li gious education, so neces sary to society 
as well as to the soul, could be given freely and fully 
to all, without the slightest lesion to any one's con- 
science or interference with the full and entire reli- 
gious freedom which is guarantied by our constitu- 
tion to every citizen. The Catholic will be restored 
to his rights and the Protestant will retain his. 

This division was not called for in New England 
in the beginning, for then the people were all of 
one and the same religion ; nor when only those who 
used the schools were taxed for their support. It 
was not needed even when there were only Protes- 
tants in the country. In demanding it now, we cast 
no censure on the original founders of our public 
schools. But now, when the system is so enlarged 
as to include free schools for all the children of the 
state at the public expense, and Catholics have be- 
come and are likely to remain a notable part of the 
population of the country, it becomes not only prac- 
ticable, but absolutely necessary, if leligOMS* \\\i^t\.'^ 
4 
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or freedom of conscience for all citizens is to be 
maintained ; and .it were an act of injustice to Catho- 
lics, whose conacience chiefiy demands the division, 
and a gross abuse of power, to withhold it. It may 
be an annoyance to Protestants that Catholics are 
here; but they are here, and here they will remain; 
and it is never the part of wisdom to resist the inev- 
itable. Our population is divided between Catho- 
lics and Protestants, and the only sensible course is 
for each division to recognize and respect the equal 
rights of the other before the state, ... 

The more common objection urged is that if sep- 
arate schools are conceded to Catholics they must not 
only be conceded to the Israelites, but also to each 
Protestant denomination. The Israelites, we grant, 
if they demand them. To each Protestant denomi- 
nation, not at all, unless each denomination can put 
in an honest plea of conscience for such division. 
All Protestant denominations, without a single ex- 
ception, unless it be the Episcopalians, unite in op- 
posing the division we ask for and in defending the 
system as it is, which proves that they have no con- 
scientious objections to the public schools as they 
are now constituted and conducted. The division to 
meet the demands of the Catholic conscience woul^ 
necessitate no change at all in the schools not sa 
apart for Catholic children; and the B0reral denom- 
inations that are not conscientiously opposed to them 
now could not be conscientiously opposed to them 
after the division. We cannot suppose that any de- 
nomination of Protestants would consent to support 
a system of education that offends its own conscience 
for the sake of doing violence to the conscience of 
Catholics. Do not all American Protestants profesq 
to be the sturdy champions of freedom of conscii 
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and maintain that where conscience begins there the 
secular authority ends? If the present schools do 
violence to no Protestant conscience, as we presume 
from their defence of them they do not, no Protestant 
denomination can demand a division in its favor on 
the plea of conscience; and to no other plea is the 
state or the public under any obligation to listen. 
If, however, there be any denomination that can in 
good faith demand separate schools on the pica of 
conscience, we say at once let it have them, for such 
a plea, when honest, overrides every other consid- 
eration. 

But we are asked. What shall be done with the 
large body of citizens who are neither Catholic nor 
Protestant? Such citizens, we reply, have no reli- 
gion, and they who have no religion have no con- 
science that people who have religion are bound to 
respect. If they refuse to send their children either 
to the Hebrew schools or the Catholic schools, or, in 
fine, to the Protestant schools, let them found 
schools of their own at their own expense. The 
constitutions of the several states guaranty to each 
and every citizen the right to worship God according 
to the dictates of his own conscience; but this is not 
guarantying to any one the freedom of not worship- 
ping God, to deny his existence, to reject his reve- 
lation, or to worship a false God. The liberty guar- 
antied is the liberty of religion, not the liberty of 
infidelity. The infidel has, under our constitution 
and laws, the right of protection in his civil and po- 
litical equality; but none to protection in his infi- 
delity, since that is not a religion, but the denial of all 
religion. He cannot plead conscience in its behalf, 
for c onscience pr esupposes religion ; and where there 
IS no religious faith, ^niere is, of course, xio c-otv.- 
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I science. It would be eminently absurd to ask the 
ll state to protect infidelity, or the denial of all religion; 
1/ for religion, as we have said, is the only basis of the 
, state, and for the state to protect infidelity would be 
- to cut its own throat. 

These are, we believe, all the plausible objections 
that can be urged against the division of the public 
schools we demand ; for we do not count as such the 
pretence of some over-zealous Protestants that it is 
necessary to detach the children of Catholics from 
the Catholic Church in order that they may grow up 
thorough Americans; and as the public schools are 
very effectual in so detaching them and weakening 
their respect for the religion of their parents and 
their reverence for their clergy, they ought on all 
patriotic grounds to be maintained in full vigor as 
they are. We have heard this objection from over- 
scalous Evangelicals, and still oftener from so-called 
liberal Christians and infidels; we have long been 
told that the church is anti-American and can never 
thrive in the United States, for she can never with- 
stand the free and enlightened spirit of the country 
and the decatholicizing influence of our common 
schools; and we can hardly doubt that some thought 
of the kind is at the bottom of much of the oppositioD 
the proposed division of the public schools has Ml- 
countered. But we cannot treat it as serious, for it 
is evidently incompatible with the freedom of con- 
science which the state is bound by its constitution 
to recognize and protect, for Catholics as well as 
for Protestants. The state has no right to tnaliS 
itself a proselyting institution for or against Protew 
tantism, for or against Catholicity, It is itsbusJneS 
to protect us in the free and full enjoyment of ow 
religion, not to engage in the work of unmaking oi 
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children of their Catholicity. TJie— ea*e-U5_JHl?. vl ' r 
conscience^ aad^on s cienc e is accou ntable. tn.lio civil 
tribu nal. All secular authority and all secular con- 
siderations whatever must yield to 'conscience, _l,n 
qiigslions of conscience _the law of God governs, not a 
piuralit>' of votes. The state abuses its authority if 
it sustains the common schools as they are with a 
view of detaching our children from their Catholic 
faith and love. If Catholics cannot retain their 
Catholic faith and practice and still be true, loyat, 
and exemplary American citizens, it must be only 
because Americanism is incompatible with the rights 
of conscience, and that would be its condemnation, 
not the condemnation of Catholicity. No nationality 
can override conscience; for conscience is catholic, 
not national, and is accountable to God alone, who 
is above and over all nations, all principalities and 
powers. King of king.s and Lord of lords. But the 
assumption in the objection is not true. It mistakes 
the opinion of the American people individually for 
the constitution of the American state. The^ Amer- ''•m^ 
icari_sta te is as much Catholic as it is Protesta ntj__and. ' jJlI 
, — reall y harmonines far bettej ;_with Catholicity t han . ^^*^*' 
_ with Pr otestant ism. We hold that instead of de- 
catholicizing Catholic children, it is far more neces- 
sary, if we are to be governed by reasons of this sort, 
to unmake the children of Protestants of their 
Protestantism. We really believe that in order to 
train them up to be, in the fullest sense, true, loyal, 
and exemplary American citizen.s, such as can alone " "'^V' 
arrest the present downward tendency of the republic mtri 
and realize the hopes of its heroic and noble-hearted ■■ W 
founders, they must become good Catholics. ... ' - .\J 

We place our demand for separate schools on the 
ground of conscience, and therefore oi Ti^to. — ^C&ia 
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right of God as well as of man. Our conscience for- 
bids us to support schools at the public expense from 
which our religion is excluded, and in which our 
children are taught either what we hold to be a false 
or mutilated religion or no religion at all. Such 
schools are perilous to the souls of our children; 
and we dare avow, even in this age of secularism 
and infidelity, that we place the salvation of the souls 
of our children above every other consideration. 
This plea of conscience, which we urge from the 
depths of our souls and under a fearful sense of onr 
accountability to our Maker, ought to suiBce, espe- 
cially in an appeal to a state bound by its own con- 
stitution to protect the rights of conscience for each 
and all of its citizens, whether Protestant or Catholic 
One thing must be evident from past experience, 
that our children can be brought up to be good and 
orderly citizens only as Catholics, and in schools 
under the supervision and control of tlieir church, in 
which her faith is freely and fully taught, and her 
services, discipline, and influences are brought to 
bear in forming their characters, restraining them 
I from evil and training them to virtue. We do not 
say that, even if trained in Catholic schools, all will 
turn out to be good practical Catholics and virtuous 
members of society; for the church does not take 
away free-will nor eradicate all the evil propensities 
of the flesh; but it is certain that they cannot be 
made such in schools in which the religion of tbeir 
parents is reviled as a besotted superstition and the 
very tejtt-books of history and geography are made 
to protest against it, or in which they arc accustomed 
to hear their priests spoken of without reverence 
Protestant nations lauded as the only free and «!• 
lightened nations of the earth. Catholic m 
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sneered at as ignorant and enslaved, and the chun 
denounced as a spiritual despotism, full of craft, 
crusted all over with corruption both of f.iith and 
morals. Such schools may weaken their reverence 
for their parents, even detach them from their 
church, obscure, if not destroy, their faith, render 
them indifferent to religion, indocile to their parents, 
disobedient to the laws; but they cannot inspire 
them with the love of virtue, restrain their vicious 
or criminal propensities, or prevent them from as- 
sociating with the dangerous classes of our large 
towns and cities, and furnishing subjects for the cor- 
rectional police, our jails, penitentiaries, state 
prisons, and the gallows. 

We are pointed to the vicious and criminal popu- 
lation of our cities, of which we furnish more than 
our due proportion, as a conclusive afgument against 
the moral tendency of our religion, and a savage 
howl of indignation, that rings throughout the land, 
is set up against the legislature or the municipality 
that ventures to grant us the slightest aid in our 
stru^'gles to protect our children from the dangers 
that beset them, though bearing no proportion to 
the aid granted to non-Catholics. Yet it is precisely 
to meet cases lite ours that a public provision for 
education is needed and supposed to be made. 
Protestants make the great mistake of trying to cure 
the evil to which we refer by detaching our children 
from the church and bringing them up bad Protes- 
tants, or without any religion. The thousand-and- 
one associations and institutions formed by Prot- 
estant zeal and benevolence for the reformation or 
the bringing up of poor Catholic children, and some 
of which go so far as to kidnaplittle papist orphans or 
half -orphans, lock them up in their orphan a¥,^\\was, 
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where no priest can enter, change their names 
that their relatives cannot trace them, send them to 
[ distance and place them in Protestant families, 
where it is hoped they will forget their Catholic 
origin, all proceed from the same mistake, and all 
fail to arrest, or even to lessen, the growing evil. 
They necessarily provoke the opposition and resist- 
ance of the Catholic pastors and of all earnest 
Catholics who regard the loss of their faith as the 
greatest calamity that can befall Catholic children. 
So long as faith remains, however great the vice or 
the crime, there is something to build on, and room 
to hope for repentance, though late, for reforma- 
tion and final salvation. Faith once gone, all is 

It is necessary to understand that the children of 
Catholics must be trained up in the Catholic faith, 
in the Catholic Church, to be good exemplary 
Catholics, or they will grow up bad citizens, the 
pests of society. Nothing can be done for them but 
through the approval and co-operation of the Catholic 
clergy and the Catholic community. The contrary 
rule, till quite recently, has been adopted, and public 
and private benevolence has sought to benefit our 
children by disregarding or seeking to uproot their 
Catholic faith and rejecting the co-operation of the 
Catholic clergy. The results are apparent to all not 
absolutely blinded by their misdirected zeal. 

The public have not sufficiently considered thai 
by the law excluding our religion from the public 
schools, the schools as established by law are Prot- 
estant schools, at least so far as they are not pagan 
or godless. We do not suppose the state ever in- 
tended to establish ProtestantisA as the exclusive 
religion of the schools; but such is the necessary 
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suit of excluding, no matter under what pretext, 
the teaching of our religion in them. Exclude | 

Catholicity, and what is left? Nothing of Christian- 
ity but Protestantism, which is simply Christianity 
fnimts the Catholic Church, her faith, precepts, and 
sacraments. At present the state makes ample pro- > 
visicn for the children of Protestants, infidels, or 
pagans, but excludes the children of Catholics un- 
less wc consent to let them be educated in Prot- 
estant schools and brought up Protestants, so far as 
the schools can bring them up. 

Now, we protest in the name of equal rights against 
this manifest injustice. There is no class of the 
community more in need of free public schools than 
Catholics, and none are more entitled to their benefit ; 
for they constitute a large portion of the poorer and 
more destitute classes of the community. We can 
conceive nothing more unjust than for the state to 
provide schools for Protestants, and even infidels, and 
refuse to do it for Catholics. To say that Catholics 
have as free access to the public schools as Protestants 
is bitter mockery. Protestants can send their chil- 
dren to them without exposing them to lose their 
Protestantism; but Catholics cannot send their chil- 
dren to them without exposing them to the loss of 
their Catholicity. The law protects their religion in 
the public schools by the simple fact of excluding 
ours. How, then, say these schools are as free to us 
as they are to them? Is conscience of no account? 

We take it for granted that the intention of the 
state is that the public schools should be accessible 
alike to Catholics and Protestants, and on the same 
risks and conditions. We presume it has had no 
more intention of favoring Protestants at the expense 
of Catholics than Catholics at the expense at PtqV 
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estants. But it can no longer fail to see that its in- 
tention is not and cannot be realized by providing 
schools which Protestants can use without risk to 
their Protestantism, and none which Catholics can 
use without risk to their Catholicity. As the case 
now stands, the law sustains Protestantism in the 
schools and excludes Catholicity. This is unjust to 
Catholics, and deprives us, in so far as Catholics, of 
all benefit to be derived from the public schools sup- 
ported at the public expense. Were the law to ad- 
mit Catholicity, it would necessarily exclude Prot- 
estantism, which would be equally unjust to Prot- 
estants. Since, then. Catholicity and Protestantism 
mutually exclude each other, and as the state is 
bound to treat both with equal respect, it is not 
possible for it to carry out its intention and do justice 
to both parties but by dividing the schools and 
setting apart for Catholics their portion of them, 
in which the education shall be determined and con- 
trolled by their church, though remaining public 
schools supported at the public expense, under the 
provisions of a general law as now. 

This would be doing for. its Catholic citizens only 
what it now does for its Protestant citizens only; in 
fact, only what is done in France, Austria, and 
Prussia. The division would enable us to bring all 
our children into schools under the influence and 
management of our pastors, and to do whatever the 
church and a thoroughly religious education can do 
to train them up to be good Catholics, and there- 
fore orderly and peaceful members of society and 
loval and virtuous American citizens. It would also 
remove some restraint from the Protestant schools, 
and allow them more freedom in insisting on what- 
ever is doctrinal and positive in their religion than 
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they now exercise. The two classes of schools, 
though operating separately, would aid each other 
in stemming the tide of infidelity and immorality, now 
settinjj in with such fearful rapidity and apparently 
resistless force, threatening the very existence of our 
republic. The division would operate in favor of 
religion, both in a Catholic sense and in a Protestant 
sense, and therefore tend to purify and preserve 
American society. It would restore the schools to 
their original intention, and make them, what they'" 
should be, religious schools. 

The enemy which the state, which Catholics, and I 
which Protestants have alike to resist and vanquish I 
by education is the irreligion, pantheism, atheism, 
and immorality, disguised as secularism, or under 
the specious names of science, humanity, free-re- 
ligion, and free-love, whicii not only strike at all 
Christian faith and Christian morals, but at the 
family, the state, and civilized society itself. The 
state has no right to regard this enemy with indiffer- 
ence, and on this point we accept the able argument 
used by the serious Protestant preachers and writers 
cited in the number of Thu Christian World before 
us against the exclusion of the Bible and all recog- 
nition of religion from the public schools. The 
American state is not infidel or godless, and is bound 
always to recognize and actively aid religion as far 
as in its power. Having no spiritual or theological 
competency, it has no right to undertake to say what 
shall or shall not be the religion of its citizens; it 
must accept, protect, and aid the religion its citi- 
zens see proper to adopt, and without partiality for 
the religion of the majority any more than the re- 
ligion of the minorit)-; for in regard to religion the 
rights and powers of minorities and maioxvXi.es aifc 
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equal. The state is under the Christian law, and it 
is bound to protect and enforce Christian morals 
and its laws, whether assailed by Mormonism, spirit- 
ism, free-lovism, pantheism, or atheism. 

The modern world has strayed far from this doe- 
trine, which in the early history of this country no- 
body questioned. The departu re may be _ f^sely 
called progi'ess_a_nd__bgagtg3lQL-aB— ft- r es i i l t o f -^^e 
-inarch of intellect;" but it must be arrested, and 
-nretrmust be recalled to the truths tliey have left be- 
hind, if republican government is to be maintained 
d Christian society preserved. Protestants who 
see and deplore the departure from the old land- 
marks will find themselves unable to arrest the 
downward tendency without our aid, and little aid 
shall we be able to render them unless the churcli 
be free to use the public schools — that is, her portion 
of them^to bring up her children in her own failh 
and train them to he good Catholics. There 
recrudescence of paganism, a growth of subtle and 
disguised infidelity, which it will require all that 
both they and we can do to arrest. Fight, there- 
. fore, Protestants, no longer us, but the public enemy.* 
(Vol. xiii. pp. 253-262.) 

•We desire to call attention to another point whicA conU 
not be distussed in the foregoing article, and 
can at present only allude in the briefest manner. jMrft 
suras of money have been granted by legislatures to uniret- 
sities and colleges which are controlled by the clerg;y rf dif- 
ferent Protestant denominations, in which they teach flieir 
religious opinions without restraint, and which they make, W 
far as they can, training-schools for their theological seiniiu- 
ries. Now. if the outcry against any grant of public fand&ll 
schools in which the Catholic religion is taught is taken q 
anil sustained by Protestants, it follows that they mnst li- 
vocate the total secularization of all institutions, without 
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EDUCATION SHOULD BE UNDER CHURCH 
CONTROL. 

We want our children to be educated as thoroughly 
as they can be, but in relation to the great purpose 
of their existence, so as to be fitted to gain the end 
for which God creates them. For the great mass of 'i 
the people, th e education ne eded Js_noL-seculiLr I P 
e^ducatinn, which simpl y sharpens the intellect "~"' 
generates- pride and_. pre sumption, 
relig ious education, w hich trains up chiltlreu ji 
way they s hould go, which teaches them to be honest 
and loyal, modest and unpretending, docile and re- 
spectful to their superiors, open and ingenuous, 
obedient and submissive to rightful authority, pa- 
rental or conjugal, civil or ecclesiastical; to know 
and keep the commandments of God and the pre- 
cepts of the church; and to place the salvation of 
the soul before all else in life. This sort of educa- 
tion can be given only by the church or under her 
direction and control ; and as there is for us Catho- 
lics only one church, there is and can be no proper 
education for us not given by or under the direc- 
tion and control of the Catholic Church, (Vol. xiii, 
pp. Z91. 292) ] 

ception, which enjoy any state subsidies, and if they wish to 
keep control of religious Instruction in any of the above-men- 
tioned colleges, must refund to the state everything which 
they now possess by grant from the state and give up al! 
claim to receive any further endowments. Catholics would 
never disendow or despoil these Protestant institutions, even 
if they had full power to do it ; but if the party of infidelity 
ever gains, by the help of Protestants, full sway over our 
l^islatioD, the latter may prepare themselves for a wholesale 



EVANGELICAL AND NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

The Evangelicals and their humanitarian allies, 
as all their organs show, are seriously alarmed at 
the growth of Catholicity in the United States. 
They supposed at first that the church could never 
take root in our Protestant soil, that she could not 
breathe the atmosphere of freedom and enlighten- 
ment, or thrive in a land of newspapers and free 
schools. They have been disappointed, and now 
see that they reckoned without their host, and that 
if they really mean to prevent the American people 
from gradually becoming Catholic, they nmst 
change fundamentally the American form of govern- 
ment, suppress the freedom of religion hitherto en- 
joyed by Catholics, and take the training of all chil- 
dren and youth into their own hands. If they leave 
education to the wishes and judgment of parents, 
Catholic parents will bring up their children Cath- 
olics ; if they leave it to the states separately, Cath- 
olics in several of them are already a powerful mi- 
nority, daily increasing in strength and numbers, and 
will soon be strong enough to force the state legis- 
latures to give them their proportion of the public 
schools supported at the public expense. 

All this is clear enough. What, then, is to be 
done? Mr. Wilson, who is not remarltable for his 
reticence, tells us, if not with perfect frankness, yet 
frankly enough for all practical purposes. It is to 
follow out the tendency which has been so strength- 
ened of late and absorb the states in the Union, 
take away the independence of the state govern- 
ments, and assume the control of education for tlia 
general government, already rendered practically 
the supreme national government; then, by 
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ing to the popular sentiment in favor of educatiaa 
and saying nothing of its quality, get congress, 
which the EvaDgelical.s, through the party in power, 
already control, to establish a system of compulsory 
education in national schools — and the work is done 
for these schools will necessarily fall into Evangeli 
ca! hands. (Vol. xiii. pp. 292, 393.) 

The educational question ought not to present any 
serious difficulty, and would not if our Evangelicals 
and humanitarians did not wish to make education a 
means of preventing the growth of the church and 
tmmaking the children of Catholics as Catholics; 
if they seriousl)' and in good faith would accept thi 
religious equality before the state which the 
stitution and laws, both of the Union and the several 
states, as yet recognize and protect. No matter 
what we claim for the CathoHc Church in the theo- 
logical order, we claim for her in the civil order in 
this country only equality with the sects, and for 
Catholics only equal rights with citizens who are not 
Catholics. We demand the freedom of conscience 
and the liberty of our church, which is our conscience, 
enjoyed by Evangelicals. This much the country 
in its constitution and laws has promised lis, and this 
much it cannot deny us without breaking its faith 
pledged before the world. (Vol. xiii. p. 295.) 



THE STATE HAS NO RIGHT TO EDUCATE. 

As American citizens, we object to the assumption 
of the control of education, or of any action in re- 
gard to it, by the general government; for it has no 
constitutional right to meddle with it, and so far as 
civil government has any authority in relation to it. 
it is, under our system of government, tVie a\i.\.\ioi\'U3 
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of the states severally, not of the states united. We 
deny, of course, as Catholics, the right of the civil 
government to educate, ^OL.&d««ation--is_a^.fiinEtioa 
of the s piritual^society. as much so as preaching and 
the administration of the sacraments; but wc do not 
deny to the state the right to establish and maintain 
public schools. The state, if it chooses, may even en- 
dow religion or pay the ministers of religion a salary 
for their support; but its endowments of religion, 
when made, are made to God, are sacred and under 
the sole control and management of the spiritual au- 
thority, and the state has no further function in re- 
gard to them but to protect the spirituality in the 
free and full possession and enjoyment of them. If 
it chooses to pay the ministers of religion a salary, 
as has been done ifi France and Spain, though ac- 
cepted by the Catholic clergy only as a small in- 
demnification for the goods of the church seized by 
revolutionary governments and appropriated to secu- 
lar uses, it acquires thereby no rights over them or 
liberty to supervise their discharge of their spiritual 
functions. We do not deny the same or an equal 
right in regard to schools and school-teachers. It 
may found and endow schools and pay the teachers, 
but it cannot dictate or interfere with the education 
or discipline of the school. JThat^^would— implstj 
union of church and ^tatj^LOi"' ratlieiv-the _s.ulyection 
cttfie spTHlual order to the secular, which tlie_Ca^h' 
olic Church andTHe~Araerrcan system of government 
'"Tioth^Hke Tepndiate. - - - j 

1 ~Tt is said, however, that the state needs education 
for its own protection, and to promote the public 
good or the good of the community, both of whidi 
are legitimate ends of its institution. What the 
state needs in relation to its legitimate ends, or 
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ends for which it is instituted, it has the right to 
ordain and tontrol. This is the argument by which 
all public education by the state is defended. But 
it involves an assumption which is not admissible. 
The state, having no religious or spiritual function, 
can give only secular education, and secular educa- 
tion is not enough for the state's own protection or 
its promotion of the public good. Purely secular 
education, or education divorced from religion, en- 
dangers the safety of the state and the peace and 
security of the community, instead of protecting and 
insuring them. It is not in the power of the state 
to give the education it needs for its own sake or for 
the sake of secular society. The fact is. though 
statesmen, and especially politicians, are slow to 
learn it and still slower to acknowledge it, the_stat_e, 
fir^ -i^ii-iilar ■tfifi^jty^ flnp-i nnt niiH ciinnnt ^iifFjrt^fiir 
itself, and is unab le to di scharge its own pro2erj'unc-_ 
tions without the co-operatioiTand aid of the spiritual_ 
•^ aecietv : Purely~"secular eduSatktrrcre'ates^no civic 
virtues, and instead of fitting unfits the people for the 
prompt and faithful discharge of their civic duties, as 
we may see in young America, and indeed in the 
present active and ruling generation of the American 
people. (Vol. xiii. pp. 295, 296.) 

ALL EDUCATION SHOULD BE RELIGIOUS. 

All education, as all life, should be religious, 
and all education divorced from religion is an evil, 
not a good, and is sure in the long run to be ruinou.s 
to the secular order; but as a part of religious edu- 
cation, and included in it, secular education has its 
place, and even its necessity. Man is not all soul 
nor all body, but the union of soul and bod^ ■, aivi 
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therefore his education should include in their union, 
not separation — for the separation of soul and body 
is the death of the body — both spiritual education 
and secular. It is not that we oppose secular educa- 
tion when given in the religious education, and 
therefore referred to the ultimate end of man, but 
when it is given alone and for its own sake. We 
deny the competency of the state to educate even for 
its own order, its right to establish purely secular 
schools, from which all religion is excluded, as Mr, 
Webster ably contended in his argument in the 
, Girard will case ; but we do not deny, we assert 
rather, its right to establish public schools under 
I the internal control and management of the spiritual 
I society, and to exact that a certain amount of secu- 
lar instruction be given along with the religious 
education that society gives. This last right it has 
in consideration of the secular funds for the suppon 
of the schools it furnishes, and as a condition on 
which it furnishes them, (Vol. xiii. p. 298.) 

COMPULSORY EDUCATION. 

We, of course, protest against any law compelling 
us to send our children to schools in which our re- 
ligion cannot be freely taught, in which no religion 
is taught, or in which is taught in any shape or 
degree a religion which we hold to be false or peril- 
ous to souls. Such a law would violate the rightsof 
parents and the freedom of conscience; but with 
denominational schools compulsory education woaU 
violate no one's conscience and no parental right 
Parents ought, if able, to have their children edu- 
cated, and if they will not send their children to 
schools provided for them by the public, and 
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which their religion is respected and made the basis 
of the education given, we can see no valid reason 
why the law should not compel them. The state has 
the right, perhaps the duty, in aid of the spiritual 
society and for its own safety and the public good, 
to compel parents to educate their children when 
public schools of their own religion, under the charge 
of their own pastors, are provided for them at the 
public expense. Let the public schools be de- 
nominational, give us our proportion of them, so that 
no violence will be done to parental rights or to the 
Catholic conscience, and we shall be quite willing to 
have education made compulsory, and even if such 
schools are made national, though we should object 
as American citizens to them, we should as Catholics 
accept them. We hold state authority is the only 
constitutional authority under our system to establish 
schools and provide for them at the public expense; 
but we could manage to get along with national 
denominational schools as well as others could. We 
could educate in our share of the public schools our 
own children in our own way, and that is all we ask. 
We do not ask to educate the children of others, un- 
less with the consent or at the request of parents x/ 
and guardians. (Vol. xiii. pp. 300, 301.) 

The state, representing secular society, its rights^' 
and interests, has the right to require that all chil- 
dren should be educated, and to found schools, col- 
leges, and universities, provide sufficient revenues 
for as full and as extensive an education as is de- 
sirable for social interests and the advancement of 
civilization; but it can itself neither educate nor 
determine what education may or may not be given 
in them. That, for Catholics, is the province of the 
church ; for non-Catholics, who recognize no d\\m^\^- 



instituted teaching church, it is the province of 
parents, whose rights to the child are always para- 
mount to those of the state or society- Such was the 
order that obtained throughout Christendom till 
almost our times. Indeed, it is very nearly the order 
that obtained even in pagan Rome. Hostile as the 
empire before its conversion was to Christianity, I 
do not find that it ever sought to educate the chil- 
dren of Catholics in paganism, to prevent Catholic 
parents from having their own schools and bringing 
up their children in their own religion. Julian the 
y' Apostate, indeed, closed the imperial schools to 

- Christian teachers and professors, and forbade Chris- 
' ' tians to read and study the pagan classics and philos- 
:.-;ophy; but even he respected the rights of parents, 
,- and never encouraged, so far as we know, the tid- 

napping of Christian children and educating them in 
I . paganism. That is a refinement which belongs to 
\ ,' modern secularism, and never could have obtained 

- even in pagan Rome; for society under pagan, as it 
ever has been under Christian Rome, was based on 

' Ithe sacredness and inviolability of the rights of die 
.family or of parental authority. (Vol. xiii. pp. 401, 
■■'402.) 

THE EVIL OF SECULAR EDUCATION. 

Now unhappily the system of education in vogue is 
based on the very principle that underlies all these 
modern revolutionary and social-reform movemenis, 
that is, .the_iiatliral_per£cctibility— o£— Hvao. or his 
progressiveness_by__his. _own_ natural forces __or by 
natrifaT^nieans_;_t!iatis,Jt_is_based-oii-^ falsehood, in 
plain English a lie, and Carlyle has well said, "3ie 
first of all Gospels is that no lie shall live." Wedo 
not think the age overrates the importance of 
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tion, for Solomon has said, " Train up a child in the 
way ho should go, and when he is old he will not 
depart from it." The error is in not discriminating 
between a false and mischievous education and a true 
and salutary education. Educa tion based on the 
pnnciglejhat Tuan is naturall y perfectible^andjivhjch^ 
aims_ tp-t:ul t i v ate-tti£Jgculties of the_sou;l in relation, p^ 
to the natural ordeji_aloiuv can never-be beneficial .j^/ 

either_to_the_JiLdiiddiiaJ or -iQ_ society. . . . The ^ 

highest possible culture of our whole nature, intel- 
lectual, aesthetic, domestic, and social, does not 
advance us a single step in the way we should go 
or towards the true end or destiny of life. Man \ i\^ 
being perfectible or progressive only by aid of the 'jiy 
supernatural grace of Christ, no education not based 
on the supernatural principle in which Christianity 
itself originates can aid us in our life-work, be a 
good and salutary education, or help us either indi- 
vidually, socially, or politically. 

Here may be seen the reason why the Holy 
Father and the whole Catholic hierarchy reject the 
educational system now in vogue with non-Catholics, 
assert the insufficiency of merely secular education, 
and demand for Catholics a Catholic education. We 
do not credit all that is said against our public schools 
by individuals who are unacquainted with them, nor 
do we attribute to them or to their influence the 
growing immorality of American society. The evil 
is not especially in the schools, but in the paganism, 
or secularism, which pervades the American com- 
munity, on which our public-school system is based, 
and which American children imbibe with their 
mother's milk, and far more effectually from the 
domestic and social atmosphere in which they are 
reared than from the public schools themseWes, 
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But it is clear that we cannot in these schools give 
our children a Catholic education, or educate them 
in relation to the supernatural order or in relation 
to the true destiny of the soul. We cannot, in them, 
train up the child in the way he should go. 

It is not so much what is taught or inculcated in 
1 the public schools that renders them objectionable to 
us Catholics as what is not and cannot be taught or 
inculcated in them. They are and must be either 
sectarian or secular schools, and in either case exclude 
the true principle of moral and religious life. The 
education they give or permit to be given is a false, 
because an unchristian education. He who is not for 
Christ is against him, and separation frora him is 
death; for his is the only name given among men 
in which there is life for the soul, life for men or 
nations. An education that omits him as its central 
and informing principle, or fails to recognize him as 
its alpha and omega, its beginning and end, is sim- 
ply an atheistic education, and can train up the 
young generation only as pure secularists, and to 
feet that they are free frora all moral or social obli- 
gation, from all accountability to auy power above 
themselves and from all law not imposed by their 
own will. The stream cannot rise higher than its 
fountain. An educat ion founded in nature ajoiie 

^str engt hen or perfect it; for nature without God or 
severed from God is simply nothing, and we know 
no philosophy by which nothing can make itself some- 
thing. Such an education is repugnant to the prin- 
ciples and conditions of life, and can give nothing 
better than " death in life." 

The only support for private or public virtue ii 
religion, is in training the people in those princi; 
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which religion alone introduces and sustains; and 
the only religion is Christianity, the Christian reli- 
gion, inseparable alike from Christ, the incarnate 
Word, and the Catholic Church. . . . Obviously, 
then, the church is the only competent educator, and 
only a thorough Catholic education has or can have 
any value for men or nations. . . . 

Yet we must not hastily conclude that the simple 
establishment of schools placed under the supervision 
of Catholics will of itself suffice. The mere fact 
that a class of boys is taught by a Catholic instead of 
a Protestant will work no wonders if he teaches sub- 
stantially the same things and in the same spirit. 
We have found no worse or more troublesome boys 
than some of those who attend our parochial schools. 
Education alone does not and will not suffice. Grace V 
must accompany instruction, or instruction even in , 
the faith will not suffice for virtue. It is little the 
lessons of the school-room can effect if they are 
counteracted in the home or the streets. Domestic 
discipline inspired by Catholic faith must go hand in \ 
hand with the school; and in no small number of . 
Catholic families this domestic discipline is sadly 
wanting. Into the causes of this lamentable lack 
of domestic discipline we need not now inquire, but 
there can be no doubt that it is one of the great 
drawbacks on the efficiency of our Catholic schools. 
It has been a hard struggle for our Catholic people 
to pay out of their poverty their quota of the tax to 
support the public schools, and then to establish and 
sustain Catholic schools of their own, and we must 
not be surprised to find them in many respects 
very defective in their appointments. 

But the gravest defects we discover, or think we 
discover, in our Catholic schools of all gtades^ a^^^^x 
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to -US to be comprised in this one grand defect, that 
the education given in them is not thoroughly 
Catholic. Most of the text- books used in our 
colleges and parochial schools are far from being 
distinctively Catholic, The class readers which have 
fallen under our notice, with one or two exceptions, 
though containing pieces written by Catholics, are 
hardly better fitted for Catholics than Lindley Mur- 
ray's series of English readers, and far inferior in 
a literary point of view. They seem to be prepared, 
with a view of not containing anything offensive to 
Protestants, by liberal or namby-pamby Catholics, 
and with the hope of the publishers of getting them in- 
troduced into the public schools. We attended, some 
years since, an examination of the schools of the 
Christian Brothers in a foreign city, and we found 
the text-book in natural philosophy in which the 
pupils were examined absolutely irreconcilable, 
at least in our judgment, with Catholic principles. 
The properties of matter as taught to these Catholic 
children not only exclude the Catholic dogma of the 
Real Presence, but are such as a sound philosophy 
itself rejects. 

Indeed, in our examination of the higher educatioii 
given in Catholic schools, colleges, and universities, 
we have found, or thought we found, it far from 
being thoroughly Catholic. The Christian schools, 
colleges, and even the universities of medieval times, 
were modelled after, and we may say were based on, 
the imperial schools of pagan Rome. The branches 
studied were the same, and their traditions were 
preserved, as they are even yet in the classical col- 
leges in the United States. For languages the Latin 
and Greek, and for the division of studies the trivinin 
and quadrivium are retained. Christianity in Ci 
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colleges is superadded, but it does not transform the 
whole system of imperial education. Especially is i 
this true of our higher schools since the fifteentlij 
century, or the so-called renaissance. The pagai 
classics, in Catholic colleges as in others, have sinci 
formed the basis of the education given. Chris* 
tianity, when introduced at all, has been taught onlyj 
in juxtaposition with heathenism, as au accessory,'^ 
not as the principal — seldom, if ever, as the inform- 
ing spirit of the education imparted. We do not ask 
that the Greek and Roman classics be excluded from 
all part in a liberal education, but we do object to 
their being made its principal part, or foundation. 
Now our Catholic young men graduate, even from 
our Catholic colleges, with a pagan substructure, 
merely varnished over or veneered with Catholicity, 
which a little contact with the world soon wears off. 
The Holy See did not, when a few years since the 
question was raised in France, forbid the study of 1 
the pagan classics in Catholic schools, but it did | 
require that care should be taken that the pupils 
or students should be well grounded or instructed 
in the Catholic religion. We have no sympathy with 
the present infidel movement to abolish the study of 
the Greek and Roman classics in non-Catholic col- 
leges and to introduce the study of the physical 
sciences in their place. That would only aggravate J 
the evil we complain of, instead of remedying it, and I 
is part and parcel of that system of education which ^ 
is intended to exclude God and Christ from the 
school and to make all education purely secular — of 
the earth earthy. The world is to-day further 
removed from Christian principles than it was in 
pagan Greece and Rome, and the study of the classics 
in non-Catholie schools can have oii\y a Ca.\X-vo\\ii 
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tendency. The classics contain the highest religion 
that is to be found in non-Catholic society. Abolish 
them, and non-Catholic education would be thor- 
oughly utilitarian, materialistic, and atheistical. 
Yet Catholics do not draw their religion from the 
classics, and do not need them as a medium of its 
instruction or mental culture. Their religion is 
independent of them, stands on its own bottom, and 
is infinitely superior to them ; but it can only suflEer 
when the pagan classics are, as in the old pagan 
imperial schools, made its basis and the main struc- 
ture of education. 

Now, we do not deny that in all our Catholic col- 
leges religion is distinctly recognized and taught, 
and taught in all that is necessary for educated lay- 
men in an age or country where heresies are unknown 
or the faithful are guarded against them by the ci\il 
authorities, but not in all that is needed in an age 
or country where the dominant public sentiment is 
intensely anti-Catholic, where all opinions are legal- 
ly free, and where everything is questioned and 
nothing is held to be settled, or where atheism is 
accounted a science and blasphemy a virtue. The 
graduates from our Catholic colleges come out into 
the w(jrld ill -prepared for the struggle that awaits 
them, and the majority of them either give tip the 
contest or make a miserable compromise with the 
enemy. The weakest, the most milk-and-water, and 
least zealous and efficient Catholics one meets are 
precisely those who have graduated with high honors 
from our Catholic colleges. They are taught the 
principal dogmas of the church, but they are not 
taught the relation of these dogmas to one another, 
or shown the light they throw on each other when 
taken in their dialectic connection and as a whole. 
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They are taught the practice of religion, but are not 
shown the dependence of the practice on the dogmas 
out of which it grows. (Vol xiii. pp. 447-454.) 
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But to return to our subject: we must remember 
that it is the smallest part of the education of chil- 
dren and youth that is given or acquired in the school- 
room or the college hall. Much more is acquired in 
the family, in the streets, in social intercourse, and 
from the general tone of thought and manners of 
the country. The children of Catholic parents 
breathe the atmosphere breathed by the children of 
non-Catholic parents, and after a little while become 
assimilated to them, even in their physical features. 
We cannot, let us do our best, educate the rising 
generation in schools and colleges much above the 
average standard of the adult generation. Educa - 
tion itself has no reforming or progressive power. 
Its office is conservative, and it serves chiefly fo 
perpetuate, and to perpetuate the errors as well 
as the truths and virtues of the generation that 
educates. This law is as effective in a Catholic as in 
a non-Catholic community. In Catholic schools, as 
in non-Catholic schools, the children of Catholics, 
without other influences than education itself can 
exert, may fall below, but can hardly rise above 
the average faith and virtue of the Catholic com- 
munity to which they belong. 

Hence we cannot expect Catholic schools and col- 
leges themselves to correct the defects even in Catho- 
lic education. The great mass of men, educated or 
not, are men of routine. School-masters and profes- 
sors follow the beaten track and educate c\?.1\\^^\\a\q. 
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been educated, nor is it desirable tbat they should 
do otherwise or become innovators. The correction 
must come from an authority above the school or 
the college, and in subordination to which either 
must educate. But even authority, however clearly 
and distinctively it speaks, cannot correct the evil at 
once. The educators must be themselves educated 
up to the standard of the reform to be introduced, 
and as these comprise the parents and the whole 
Catholic people, the education of parents or the 
people must precede the introduction of any effective 
reforms in the schools and colleges. The pagan 
element, condemned in the syllabus and repudiated 
by the Council of the Vatican, must be eliminated 
from the intelligence and manners of the Catholic 
people before it can be eliminated from the schools. 
This work of educating the people and of eliminat- 
. ingfrom their minds and manners the paganism which 
has long created in the intelligence and habits of 
Catholic populations a dualism which has resulted 
in the destruction of Christendom is the work of the 
bishops and clergj-, aided in some feeble measure 
by the Catholic press, if really and thoroughly 
Catholic. The education of the young is also theii 
charge, and should go on /an /aww with the educa- 
tion of the people; but for ourselves, we hold the 
education of the people the more important of the 
two, for if not thoroughly grounded in the principles 
of Catholicity and thoroughly emancipated in their 
intelligence, habits, and manners from paganism, 
they will neutralize the best training childhood and 
youth can receive in the school or college, 
asserted as much nearly forty years ago, and olv 
servation, reflection, and experience have leaded 
only to confirm it, The new (feneration 
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educated only by the old, which can only reproduce 
its own image and likeness. Hence nations that 
have not the church and have no su pern at u rally i 
endowed body of instructors can never be progres- 
sive nations, and the nation that ceases to be progres- 
sive begins to decline, and if left to itself is sure to 
fall. (Vol. xiii. pp. 458, 459.) 

CATHOLICS TAXED UNJUSTLY. 

The majority, as Chief Justice Dunne shows, im- 
pose upon us a triple tax. They tax us to provide 
for the education of the children of non-Catholics, 
in which we cannot share with a good conscience, 
and then compel us to erect school- houses, found 
and support schools at our own expense, often out 
of our poverty, for the education of our own children, 
and then tax these same school-houses and fixtures, 
while the public school-houses and fixtures are 
exempt from taxation. Can there be a more mon- 
strous injustice? It needs only one step in addition, 
and that threatens to be soon taken, namely, to 
forbid us to have schools of our own and to make 
attendance on the public schools compulsory. New ' 
York and New Jersey, and perhaps some other 
states, have already enacted laws making education 
compulsory, and it would be only carrying out the 
same policy to make it compulsory on us to send 
our children to the state, or the public, schools. 
(Vol. xiii. p. 519.) 

HOW THE DANGER MAY BE AVERTED. 

The real motive for sustaining the system is the 
belief that by it they may extirpate CathQ\\c iaVCn. 
C ■ 
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and worship from the land. It were fatuity, not 
charity, to think otherwise. Finding that we are 
withdrawing our children from the public schools 
and establishing at our own expense schools of oor 
own, they see clearly that they must fail in their 
calculations unless they go further and forbid 
establish Catholic schools and compel us to send our 
children to the public schools. This is the imme- 
diate danger. Can it be averted? 

It can hardly be averted by human means alone, 
but, with a firm reliance on divine assistance, we 
think, if Catholics will but be true to themselves, it 
can be averted; and even the modifications of the 
public-school system as now worked, which we as 
Catholics demand, can be obtained. It is true, we 
are for the present in a comparatively small minority 
of the whole population of the countrj-, but a small 
minority united and determined, and demanding only 
what is reasonable and just, who must sooner or later 
obtain success. The discouraging fact is that the 
Catholic minority are not united on this school ques- 
tion, and do not act as " one man. " They take differ- 
ent views of what is needed; many among us are 
cold or indifferent to the subject and do not enter 
heartily into the movement for obtaining our rights- 
Some are engrossed in business, not a few are 
absorbed in politics, place the interests of their part^ 
above the interests of their religion, and dare doE 
move lest they forfeit iheir chance for some petty 
office for themselves or for their friends. Catho- 
lics in this country have never been accustomed M 
act in concert as one body, and do not readily unite 
and concentrate their forces for a given object 
They are one in faith and worship, but have 
yet been one in striving to obtain their rights 
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relation to the public schools. In fact, there is on 
this subject no unity of purpose and no concert of 

action. 

The first step to be taken is, of course, to effect the 
union of the entire body of Catholics thruuyhout 
the country, and to induce them to waive their petty 
differences and local interests and to look at the 
paramount interests of the whole body. A great 
wrong is done us as Catholics and citizens, and we 
must unite — combine, if you will — and act with an eye 
single to its redress. If we do this and labor perse- 
veringly with the earnestness and zeal the greatness 
of the end demands, we shall in time gain our rights, 
and induce the majority so to amend the public- 
school system that all classes of citizens can cheer- 
fully support it and share in its benefits. We 
demand only our rights; we have no wish to inter- 
fere with the rights of others or to destroy or to im- 
pair the elficiency of the public-school system prop- 
erly worked. We accept cordially the essential 
principle of the system, that is, the support of public ' 
schools for all the children of the land at the public I 
expense or by a tax levied equally upon all citizens. 
Weonlyask thatwe may have the portion of the fund 
which we contribute to use in the support of schools 
under our management, and in which we can teach our 
religion and make it the basis of the education we 
give our own children. 

Now let us Catholics, all Catholics throughout the 
Union, unite as one man in demanding this amend- 
ment to the system, and listen to no compromise, and 
give our suffrages to no party and to no candidate 
for any office that refuses to do us justice, as was some 
time since recommended by the venerable Bishop of 
Cleveland in a pastoral address to his diocesaos', a."a.6. 
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we feel sure the majority will ere long be forced W 
concede our demand. . . . 

The great bulk of our Catholic electors are arranged 
on the side of the so-called Democratic party and 
they form so large a portion of that party thatbj 
simply withholding their votes from it, without giv- 
ing them to the opposing party, they could throw it 
into a hopeless minority and utterly defeat the suc- 
cess on which it now confidently counts. This givei 
us an advantage which was not apparent to us in ilie 
early part of 1873, when we expressed our doubtsof 
the propriety of carrying the school question to lit 
polls. Catholics in New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, and some other states, if not slronf 
enough to secure the success of the Democratic party, 
are yet strong enough to insure its defeat if they 
choose to place the interest of their religion above 
their party interests and withhold from it their 
suffrages. They can thus force the party to espouse 
their cause and, if they accede to power, to grant ns 
justice in regard to the public schools. Certain itis, 
as the parties now stand, the Democrats cannol 
accede to power as a national party without our votes, 
and it is our duty to let them know that our votes 
they cannot have unless they pledge themselves w 
use their power, if they obtain it, to repair the griev- 
ous wrong under which we now labor, and to main- 
tain in the civil order the religious equality guaran- 
tied by the constitution. 

The great difficulty is no doubt right here, in 
getting our Democratic Catholics to withhold their 
votes from the party unless it agrees, if able, to do 
them justice on the school question. Hie lattr. 
hoc opus est, for Catholics have long been sccw- 
tomed in their political action to follow the maxii^ 
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"My religion has nothing to do with my politics," 
and, without consciously or intentionally placing 
their politics above their religion, to proceed as if 
the interests of party were paramount to the interests 
of their church. But, after all, this results from 
want of reflection rather than from any deliberate 
preference of the temporal to the eternal. When the 
question is once brought home to his understanding 
and seen to be a question of conscience, no loj'al Cath- 
olic will hesitate a moment to subordinate his politics 
to his religion, or refuse his support to any party that 
refuses to recognize and vindicate the religious 
equality of Catholics in the public schools, by giving 
them their share of them and of the public funds 
which support them. In the religious aspect of the 
case, eternal interests are at stake, the welfare of 
immortal souls and of unborn generations is at 
stake ; and we Catholics know that the stability, the 
virtue, the morality, and the intelligence of the 
republic and the preservation of civil and religious 
liberty are at stake ; for these depend on the religious, 
the Catholic, education of our children. Since 
Catholics are the salt of the earth, the church is the 
divine preservative force in every nation where she 
exists: no greater calamity could possibly befall our 
republic than her banishment from its territory. 
How, then, can any Catholic for a moment weigh 
the ephemeral triumph of a party in the balance 
against the interests of Catholic education? He is a 
sorry Catholic, with just Catholicity enough to be 
damned as a Catholic, and not as a heretic or an 
infidel, who will do it. 

The great question for us Catholics, and the great 
question even for our country, is the school question ; 
and the preservation of our children to the chutok^ 
6 
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with their thorough Catholic education, is not lessf<s 
the interest of the state than it is for the interest of 
religion. No state can stand without religion, and 
religion cannot be preserved in any state without tte 
thorough religious training of each new generation 
as it appears on the stage. The Catholic Church 
alone is able to give a really religions education 
and to train children up in the way they should go, 

I This is one of her chief functions. The sects in 
reality have no religion and can give no religious 
education, as the public schools amply prove. It is 
not the influence of Catholics that has made these 
schools practically godless. It is the influence of 
the unbelieving portion of the American people; of 
those who reject all positive doctrines and Chris- 
tianity itself as a positive religion, or anything more 
than a vague generality or an indefinable abstrac- 
tion. If we are debarred from establishing Catholic 
schools and from giving our children a Catholic edo- 
cation, no religious education will be given to my 
portion of American children and youth ; and debarred 
we shall be from establishing Catholic schools at our 
own expense, besides paying a heavy tax for the 
support of non-Catholic and godless schools, and com- 
pelled to send our children to the public schools, if 
we do not unite and make a vigorous and well-directed 
effort to prevent it. 
This is a perfectly legitimate exercise of the elec- 

i tiv e franchise, for politi cs should always Tig^ade 
subservient to r e 1 igi onandmoral j tyr~~W e combine 
-jmd- ai5r~p5Titic"any7~nor to deprive others of their 
rights or to acquire any control over them, but sim- 
ply to obtain our own constitutional freedom, of 
which we are unjustly deprived by the political action 
of the non-Catholic majority. We have no wish 
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prescribe the education non-Catholics must give 
their children nor to make a law tor their govern- 
ment. If they are satisfied with the public schools 
as at present managed, why, let them have them 
and make the most of them ; all we propose by politi- 
cal action is, if possible, to prevent them in future 
from taxing us to support them or compelling us to 
send our own children to them. We are only pro- 
posing to secure for ourselves the liberty they claim 
for themselves — to educate our children in our own 
way without being taxed to pay for the education 
of their children. We do not seek to tax them to 
educate our children — we ask not one cent of them : 
we only ask the privilege, now denied us, of appro- 
priating our own money, what we ourselves con- 
tribute, to schools under our own management, in 
which we can freely train up our own children in 
our own way. What demand can be more reason- 
able or just? (Vol. xiii. pp. 520-524.) 



THE SCIENCES. 

UNCHRISTIAN TONE OF SCIENTISTS. 

Thf, most learned men and profoiindest thinkers of 
our age, as of everj' age, are no doubt believers, 
sincere and earnest Christians; but they are not the 
men who represent the age and give tone to its lit- 
erature and science. They are not the popular men 
of their times, and their voice is drowned in the din 
of the multitude. There is nothing novel or sensatioid 
in what they have to tell us, and there is no evidence 
of originality or independence of thought or char- 
acter in following them. In following them we hare 
no opportunity of separating ourselves from the past, 
breaking with tradition, and boldly defying both 
heaven and earth. There is no chance for war 
against authority, of creating a revolution, or enjoy- 
ing the excitement of a battle; so the multitude 
of little men go not with them. And tbey who 
would deem it gross intellectual weakness to rely on 
the authority of St. Paul, or even of our Lord him- 
self, have followed blindly and with full confidence 
an Agassiz, a Huxley, a Lyell, or any other second 
or third rate physicist who is understood to defesd 
theories that undermine the authority of the churd 
and the Bible. 

We are not, we frankly confers, learned in the 
sciences. They have changed so rapidly and «> 
essentially since onr younger days, when we did 
take some pains to master them, that we do not Icaoir 
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wbat they are to-day an}- more than we do what they 
will be to-morrow. We have not, in our slowness, 
been able to keep pace with them, and we only know 
enough of them now to know that they are continu- 
ally changing under the very eye of the spectator. 
But if we do not know all the achievements of the 
sciences, we claim to know something of the science 
of sciences, the science which gives the law to them, 
and to which they must conform or cease to pretend 
to have any scientific character. If we kuo' 
wbat theyhave done, we know something which they 
have not done. (Vol. ix. pp. 269, 270.) 

No philosopher, no theologian ever, did or ever 
does object to scieiitific investigation in the proper 
fieldof observation and induction, nor to anyscience 
which really is science. Thus Cardinal Bellarmine, 
who may be regarded as speaking with authority for 
both philosophers and theologians, said to Galileo's 
friend: "Tell your friend to pursue his mathemati- 
cal studies without meddling with the interpretation 
of Scripture, and when he has proved his theory, it 
will then be time enough to consider what changes, 
if any, in the interpretation of the sacred text will 
be necessary. ■' The trouble the Florentine experi- 
enced grew out of the fact that he insisted, while his 
heliocentric theory was still only a theory, an un- 
proved hypothesis, on publishing it and having it 
received as science. In all the cases in which the 
scientists complain of having been or of being 
persecuted by philosophers and theologians, or in 
which they do really encounter opposition from them 
or the church, it is never for their science or their 
scientific discoveries; but for publishing as science 
theories and hypotheses opposed to the belief of man- 
Itind, and in demanding, while they ate as yet. \iq.- 
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proved or unverified and are oii]y conjectures more 
or less plausible, that they shall be received as certaiE, 
and philosophy, theology, religion, politics, social 
order, all that has hitherto been held as settled, as 
true and sacred, shall be altered or modified so as to 
conform to them. Let their authors pursue theirin- 
vestigations in quiet, and not disturb the public with 
their hjqsotheses till they have proved them , convened 
them into exact and certain science, and nobody will 
oppose them ; and both the church and society, theo- 
logians and philosophers, will accept with gratitade 
and generously reward their patient labors and un- 
wearied investigations. But this is precisely what 
the Huxleys, the Biichners, the Taines, the Darwins. 
the Spencers, the Tynd alls refuse to do; and henee 
they are opposed by all sensible men, not, as they 
would have the world believe, for their science, but 
for their lack of science and their attempt to impose 
on society as science what is not science, what has 
no scientific validity, and springs only from theit 
own delusions or distempered brains. (Vol. ii 
PP- S'2. 513O 

THE METHOD OF SCIENCE. 

Between the scientists and philosophers, or those 
who cultivate not the special sciences, but the science 
of the sciences, and determine the principles W 
which the several special sciences must be referred 
in order to have any scientific character or value, 
there is a long-standing quarrel, which grows fiercer 
and more embittered' every day. We are far froni 
pretending that the positivists or Comtists haw 
mastered all the so-called special sciences; but they 
represent truly the aims and tendencies of tbt 
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scientists, and of what by a strange misnomer is called 
philosophy; so called, it would seem, because phi- 
losophy it is not. Philosophy is the science of prin- 
ciples, as say the Greeks, or oijirst principles, as say 
the Latins, and after them the modern latinized 
nations. But Herbert Spencer, Stuart Mill, and the 
late Sir William Hamilton, the ablest representa- 
tives of philosophy as generally received by the 
English-speaking world, agree with the Comtists or 
positivists in rejecting first principles from the do- 
main of science and in relegating theology and 
metaphysics to the region of the unknown and the 
unknowable. Their labors consequently result, as 
Sir William Hamilton himself somewhere admits, 
in universal nescience, or, as we say, absolute nihil- 
ism or nullism. 

This result is not accidental, but follows neces- 
sarily from what is called the Baconian method, 
which the scientists follow, and which is, in scholas- 
tic language, concluding the universal from the par- 
ticular. Now, in the logic we learned as a school- 
boy and adhere to in our old age, this is simply 
impossible. To every valid argument it is nt 
sary that one of the premises, called the major', 
premise, be a universal principle. Yet the scientists] 
discard the universal from their premises and from 
two or more particulars, or particular facts, profess 
to draw a valid universal conclusion, as if any con- 
■'clusion broader than the premises could be valid! 
The physi CO- theologians are so infatuated with the 
Baconian method that they attempt, from certain 
facts which they discover in the physical world, to 
conclude, by way of ir.diiction, the being and attri- 
butes of God, as if anything concluded from par- 
ticular facts could be anythinjj^jjuta paiticMA.a.T ta-cX, 
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Hence the aforenamed authors, with Professor Hus- 
ley at their tail, as well as Kant in his "Critikdtr 
reimn Vernunft" have proved, as clearly and as con- 
clusively as anything can be proved, that a causative 
force, or causality, cannot be concluded by way 
either of induction or of deduction from any empiri- 
cal facts, or facts of which observation can take note. 
Yet the validity of every induction rests on the 
reality of the relation of cause and effect and the 
fact that the cause actually produces the effect. 

Yet our scientists pretend that they can, from the 
observation and analysis of facts, induce a law, and 
a law that will hold good beyond the particulars ob- 
served and analyzed. But they do not obtain any 
law at all ; and the laws of nature, about which they 
talk so learnedly, are not laws, but simply facts. 
Bring a piece of wax to the fire and it melts; hence 
it is said to be a law that wax so brought in pruxi- 
mate relation with fire will melt; but this law is 
only the particular fact observed, and the facts lo 
which you apply it are the identical facts from which 
you have obtained it. The investigation in all cases 
where the scientists profess to seek the law is simply 
an investigation to find out and establish the identity 
of the facts, and what they call the law is only the 
assertion of that identity, and never extends to facts 
not identical, or to dissimilar facts. 

Take mathematics; as far as the scientist can ad- 
mit mathematics, they are simply identical pnqw- 
sitions piled on identical propositions, and the only 
difference between Newton and a plough-boy is that 
Newton detects identity where the plough-boy does 
not Take what is called the law of gravitation: it 
is nothing but the statement of a fact or a class of 
facts observed, and the most that it tells us ist^. 
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if the facts are identical they are identical — that 
they bear such and such relations to one anothi 
But let your positivist attempt to explain transci 
dental mathematics, and he is all at sea if he di 
not borrow from the ideal science or philosoph; 
which he professes to discard. How will the geo- 
metrician explain his infinitely extended lines, or 
lines that may be infinitely extended? A line is 
made up of a succession of points, and therefore of 
parts, and nothing which is made up of parts is in- 
finite. The line may be increased or diminished by 
the addition or subtraction of points, but the infinite 
cannot be either increased or diminished. Whence 
does the mind get this idea of infinity? The geo- 
metrician tells us the line may be infinitely ex- 
tended^that is, it is infinitely possible; but it can- 
not be so unless there is an infinite ground on which 
it can be projected. An infinitely possible line can 
be asserted only by asserting the infinitely real, and 
therefore the mind, unless it had the intuition of the 
infinitely real, could not conceive of a line as capa- 
ble of infinite extension. Hence the ancients never 
assert either the infinitely possible or the infinitely 
real. There is in all gentile science, or gentile 
philosophy, no conception of the infinite; there is 
only the conception of the indefinite. 

This same reasoning disposes of the infinite divisi- 
bility of matter still taught in our text-books. The 
infinite divisibility of matter is an infinite absurdity ; 
for it implies an infinity of parts or numbers, which 
is really a contradiction in terms. We know nothing 
that better illustrates the unsoundness of the method 
of the scientists. Here is a piece of matter. Can you 
not divide it into two equal parts? Certainly. Can 
you do the same by either of the halves^ Yes. KxA 
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H by the quarters? Yes. And thus on ad infimium. 

V Where, then, is the absurdity? None as long as you 
deal with only finite quantities. The absurdity is 
in the fact that the infinite divisibility of matter im- 
plies an infinity of parts; and an infinity of parts an 
infinity of numbers; and numbers and every series 
of numbers may be increased by addition and di- 
minished by subtraction. An infinite series is im- 
possible. 

The moment the scientists leave the domain of 
particulars or positive facts and attempt to indntx 
from them a law, their induction is of no value. 
Take geology: the geologist finds in that small 
portion of the globe which he has examined certain 
facts, from which he concludes that the globe is 
millions and millions of ages old. Is his conclnsioD 
scientific? Not at all. If the globe was in the be- 
ginning in a certain state, and if the structural and 
other changes which are now going on have been 
going on at the same rate from the beginning— 
neither of which suppositions is provable — then the 
conclusion is valid; not otherwise. Sir Charles 
Lyell, if we recollect aright, calculated that at the 
present rate it must have taken at least a hundred 
and fifty thousand years to form the delta of the 
Mississippi. Officers of the United States army have 
calculated that a little over four thousand years 
would suffice. 

So of the antiquity of man on the globe. The 
scientist finds what he takes to be human bones in a 
cave along with the bones of certain long since ex- 
tinct species of animals, and concludes that man 
i contemporary with the said extinct species of 
1 animals; therefore man existed on the globe many— 
nobody can say how many — thousand years a^ 
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But two things render the conclusion uncertain. It 
is not certain from the fact that their bones are found 
together that man and these animals were contem-| 
porary; and the date when these animals became 
extinct, if extinct they are, is not ascertained nor\ 
ascertainable. They have discovered traces in Swit-' 
zerland of lacustrian habitations; but these prove 
nothing, because history itself mentions " the dwellers 
on the lakes," and the oldest history accepted by the 
scientists is not many thousand years old. Sir 
Charles Lyell finds, or supposes he finds, stone knives 
and axes, or what he takes to be stone knives and 
axes, deeply imbedded in the earth in the valley of 
a river, though at some distance from its present 
bed, and thence concludes the presence of man on 
the earth for a period wholly irreconcilable with the 
received biblical chronology. But supposing the 
facts to be as alleged, they do not prove anything, 
because we cannot say what changes by floods or 
other causes have taken place in the soil of the lo- 
cality, even during the period of authentic history. 
Others conclude from the same facts that men were 
primitively savages, or ignorant of the use of iron. 
But the most they prove is that at some unknown 
period certain parts of Europe were inhabited by a 
people who used stone knives and axes; but whether 
because ignorant of iron or because unable from 
their poverty or their distance from places where 
they were manufactured to procure similar iron 
utensils, they give us no information. Instances 
enough are recorded in history of the use of stone 
knives by a people who possessed knives made of 
iron. Because in our day some Indian tribes use 
bows and arrows, are we to conclude that firearms 
are unknown in our age of the world? 
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What the scientists offer as proof is seldom anv 
proof at all. If an hypothesis they invent explaiis 
the known facts of a case, they assert it as proved 
and therefore tnie. What fun would they not mate 
of theologians and philosophers if they reasoned as 
loosely as they do themselves! Before we can con- 
clude an hypothesis is true because it explains the 
known facts in the case, we must prove, ist, that 
there are and can be no facts in the case not known; 
and, 2d, that there is no other possible hypothesis on 
which they can be explained. We do not say the 
theories of the scientists with regard to the antiquity 
of the globe and of man on its surface, nor that any 
of the geological and astronomical hypotheses they 
set forth are absolutely false; we only say that their 
alleged facts and reasonings do not prove them. 
The few facts known might be placed in a very differ- 
ent light by the possibly unknown facts; and there 
are conceivable any number of other hypotheses 
which would equally well explain the facts that are 
known. (Vol. ix. pp. 401-405.) 

THE BIBLE CHRONOLOGY. 

But suppose you have proved the antiquity of the 
earth and of man on it to be as you pretend : what 
then? In the first place, you have not proved thai 
the earth and man on it were not created, that God 
did not in the beginning create the heavens and tie 
earth and all things therein. You leave, then, intad 
both the formula and the dogma which presupposes 
and reasserts it as a truth of revelation as well as of 
science. But we have disproved the chronologj' of 
the Bible. Is it the chronology of the Bible "t 
chronology as arranged by learned men that MJl, 
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have disproved? Say the chronology as it actually is 
in the Bible, though all learned men know that that 
chronology is exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, 
to make out, and we for ourselves have never been 
able to settle it at all to our entire satisfaction, is it 
certain that the Scriptures themselves even preteni 
that the date assigned to the creation of the world ii 
given by divine revelation and is to be received as' 
an article of faith? There is an important differ- 
ence between the chronology given in the Hebrew 
Bible and that given in the Septuagint used by the 
apostles and Greek fathers, and still used bj' the 
united as well as by the non-united Greeks, and we 
are not aware that there has ever been an authorita- 
tive decision as to which or that either of the two 
chronologies must be followed. The commonly re- 
ceived chronology certainly ought not to be departed 
from without strong and urgent reasons; but if such 
reasons are adduced, we do not understand that it 
cannot be departed from without impairing the 
authority of either the Scriptures or the church. 
We know no Christian doctrine or dogma that could 
be affected by carrying the date of the creation of 
the world a few or even many centuries farther 
back, if we recognize the fact of creation itself. Our 
faith does not depend on a question of arithmetic, 
as seems to have been assumed by the Anglican 
bishop Colenso. Numbers are easily changed in 
transcription, and no commentator has yet been able 
to reconcile all the numbers as we now have them 
in our Hebrew Bibles, or even in the Greek transla- 
tion of the Seventy. 

Supposing, then, that geologists and historians of 
civilization have found facts, not to be denied, which 
seem to require for the existence of t^e g\o\«j aivi. 
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man on its face a longer period than is allowed by 
the commonly received chronology, we do not see 
that this warrants any induction against any point of 
Christian faith or doctrine. We could, we confess, 
more easily explain some of the facts which we meet 
in the study of history, the political and social 
changes which have evidently taken place, if more 
time were allowed us between Noah and Moses than 
is admitted by Usher's chronology; it would enable 
us to account for many things which now embarrass 
our historical science; yet whether we are allowed 
more time or not, or whether we can account for the 
historical facts or not, our faith remains the same; 
for we have long since learned that in the subjects 
with which science proposes to deal, as well as in 
revelation itself, there are many things which will 
be inexplicable even to the greatest, wisest, and 
holiest of men, and that the greatest folly which any 
man can entertain is that of expecting to explain 
everything, unless concluding a thing must needs be 
false because we know not its explanation is a still 
greater folly. True science as well as true virtue is 
modest, humble indeed, and always more depressed 
by what it sees that it cannot do than elated by what 
it may have done. (Vol. ix. pp. 277-279.) 

THE UNITY OF THE HUMAN SPECIES. 

The naturalists have undoubtedly proved the ex- 
istence of races or varieties of men, like the Cau- 
casian, the Mongolian, the Malayan, the American, 
and the African, more or less distinctly marked, and 
separated from one another by greater or less dis- 
tances; but have they proved that these several 
races or varieties are distinct species, or that tJiqf. 
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could not all have sprung from the same original 
pair? Physiologists, we are toll!, detect some struc- 
tural differences between the negro and the white i 
man. The black differ.s from the white in thegreater.B 
length of the spine, in the shape of the head, leg, I 
and foot and heel, in the facial angles, the size and ' 
convolutions of the brain. Be it so; but do these 
differences prove diversity of species, or, at most, 
only a distinct variety in the same species? May they 
not all be owing to accidental causes? Jlie type of 
the physical s tructure of the African is im c leniably ^ 
the same w ith that of the Cau ca sian, and all that can 
be said is that in the negro it is less pe rfectly rea l- 
iz ed, c5nsTTtHt l ng''a~aiJferen c em degree, in deed, but 
jintj Tj__^ind ' " ~^- 

"^ But before settling the question whether the 
several races o£ men belong to one and the same 
species or not and have or have not had the same 
origin, it is necessary to determine the characteris- 
tic or differentia of man. Naturalists treat man as 
simply an animal standing at the head of the class 
or order mammalia, and are therefore obliged to 
seek his differentia or characteristic in his physical 
structure; but if it be true, as some naturalists 
tell us, that the same type runs through the physical 
structure of all animals, unless insects, reptiles, and 
Crustacea form an exception, it is difficult to find in 
man's physical structure his differentia. The school- 
men generally define man, a rational animal, animal 
rationale, and make the genus animal and the differ- 
entia reason. The characteristic of the species, that 
which constitutes it, is reason or the rational mind, 
and certainly science can prove nothing to the con- 
trary. Some animals may have a degree of intelli- 
gence, but none of them have reasoii, ii:e.(i V^COi, 
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moral perceptions, or are capable of acting from 
considerations of right and wrong. We assume, 
then, that the differentia of the species homo, or man, 
is reason, or the rational soul. If our naturalists 
had understood this, they might have spared the 
pains they have taken to assimilate man to the brute 
and to prove that he is a monkey developed. 

This point settled, the question of unity of the 
species is settled. There may be differences among 
individuals and races as to the degree of reason, 
but all" have reason in some degree. Reason may 
be weaker in the African than in the European, 
whether owing to the lack of cultivation or to other 
accidental causes, but it is essenlia!lj-the same in the 
one as in the other, and there is no difference except 
in degree; and even as to degree, it is not rare to 
find negroes that are, in point of reason, far superior 
to many white men. Negroes, supposed to stand 
lowest in the scale, have the same moral perception 
and the same capacity of distingfuishing between 
right and wrong and of acting from free will that 
white men have; and if there is any difference, it is 
simply a difference of degree, not a difference of 
kind or species. 

But conceding the unity of the species, science 
has, at least, proved that the several races or varie- 
ties in the same species could not have all sprung 
from one and the same original pair. Where has 
science done this? It can do it only by way of in- 
duction from facts scientifically observed and an- 
alyzed. What facts has it observed and analyzed that 
warrant this conclusion against the Adamic origin of 
all men? There are, as we have just said, no ana- 
tomical, physiological, intellectual, or moral facts 
that warrant such conclusion and no other facts are 
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possible. Wherever men are found, they all have 
the essential characteristic of men as distinguished 
from the mere animal ; they all have substantially 
the same physical structure; all have thought, 
speech, and reason, and though some may be in- 
ferior to others, nothing proves that all may not have 
sprung from the same Adam and Eve. Do you say 
ethnology cannot trace all the kindreds and nations 
of men back to a common origin? That is nothing 
to the purpose; can it say they cannot have had a 
common origin? But men are found everywhere, and 
could they have reached from the plains of Shinar 
continents separated from Asia by a wide expanse of 
water, and been distributed over America, New 
Holland, and the remotest islands of the ocean, when 
they had no ships or were ignorant of navigation? 
Do you know that they had, in what are to us ante- 
historical times, no ships and no knowledge of navi- 
gation, as we know they have had them both ever 
since the first dawn of history? No? Then you al- 
lege not your science against the Christian dogma, 
but your ignorance, which we submit is not sufEcient 
to override faith. You must prove that men could 
not have been distributed from a common centre as 
we now find them before you can assert that they 
could not have had a common origin. Besides, are 
you able to say what changes of land and water have 
taken place since men first appeared on the face of 
the earth ? Many changes, geologists assure us, have 
taken place, and more thau they know may have oc- 
curred and have left men where they are now found, 
and where they may have gone without crossing large 
bodies of water. So long as any other hypothesis 
is possible you cannot assert your own as certain, . , , 
We do not pretend to be able to account foT IW 
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differences of the several races, any more than we 
pretend to be able to account for the well-known fact 
that children born of the same parents have different 
facial angles, different -si zed brains, different -shaped 
mouths and noses, different temperaments, different 
intellectual powers, and different moral tendencies. 
We may have conjectures on the subject, but con- 
jectures are not science. If necessary to the argu- 
ment, we might, perhaps, stiggest a not improbable 
hypothesis for explaining the difference of com- 
plexion between the white and the colored races.- 
The i:elored_naGes=tbe^ellQ^._th.eiJlive^JheredjJhe 
copper-colored, _and the b jac k— a ce_J nferi or-to^e 
.Caucasian, have departed farther from the norma of 
the species and approached nearer to the anim^, 
and therefore, like animals, have become more or 
less subject to the action of the elements. External 
nature, acting for ages on a race enfeebled by over- 
civilization and refinement, and therefore having in 
a great measure lost the moral and intellectual power 
of resisting the elemental action of nature, may, per- 
haps, sufficiently explain the differences we note in 
the complexion of the several races. If the Euro- 
peans and their American descendants were to lose 
all tradition of the Christian religion, as they are 
rapidly doing, and to take up with spiritism or some 
other degrading superstition, as they seem disposed 
to do, and to devote themselves solely to the luxuries 
and refinements of the material civilization of which 
they are now so proud and boast so much, it is by 
no means improbable that in time they would be- 
come as dark, as deformed, as imbecile as the despised 
African or the native New Hollander. We might 
give very plausible reasons for regarding the negro 
as the degraded remnant of a once overcivilized and 
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corrupted race ; and perhaps, if recovered, Christiai. 
izcd, civilized, and restored to communication with 
the great central current of human life, he may in 
time lose his negro hue and features and become 
once more a white man, a Caucasian. But be this 
as it may, we rest, as is our right, on the fact that 
the unity of the human species and its Adamic 
origin are in possession, and it is for those who deny 
either point to make good their denial. (Vol. ix. pp. 
279-28Z.) 

ORIGINAL UNITY OF SPEECH. 
But the Scriptures say mankind were originally 
of one speech, and we find that every species of 
animals has its peculiar song or cry, which is the 
sarne in every individual of the same species; yet 
this is not the case with the different kindred and 
nations of men ; they speak different tongues, which 
the philologist is utterly unable to refer to a common 
original. Therefore there cannot be in men unity 
of species, and the assertion of the Scriptures of all 
being of one speech is untrue. If the song of the 
same species of birds or the cry of the same species 
of animals is the same in a!! the individuals of that 
species, it still requires no very nice ear to distinguish 
the song or the cry of one individual from that of 
another; and therefore the analogy relied on, even 
if admissible, which it is not, would not sustain the 
conclusion. Conceding, if you insist on it, that 
unity of species demands unity of speech, the facts 
adduced warrant no conclusion against the scriptural 
assertion; for the language of all men is even now 
one and the same, and all really have one and the 
same speech. Take the elements of language as the 
sensible sign by which men communicate 'wVfti Q-ue 
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another, and there is even now, at least as far as 
known or conceivable, only one lanffuage. The es- 
sential elements of all dialects are the same. You 
have in all the subject, the predicate, anJ the copula, 
or the noun, adjective, and verb, to which all the other 
parts of speech are reducible. Hence the philolo- 
gist speaks of universal grammar and constructs a 
grammar applicable alike to all dialects. Some 
philologists also contend that the signs adopted by 
all dialects are radicaljj' the same, and that ihe 
differences encountered are only accidental. This 
has been actually proved in the case of what are 
called the Aryan or Indo-European dialects. That 
the Sanskrit, the Pehlvi or old Persic, the Keltic, 
the Teutonic, the Slavonic, the Greek, and the 
Latin, from which are derived the modern diakels 
of Europe, as Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, 
English, Dutch, German, Scanian, Turk, Polish. 
Russian, Welsh, Gaelic, and Irish, all except the 
Basque and Lettish or Finnish, have had a common 
origin, no philologist doubts. That the gjoup of 
dialects called Semitic, including the Hebrew. 
Chaidaic, Syriac, Coptic, and Ethiopic, have an 
origin identical with that of the Aryan group is, we 
believe, now hardly denied. All that can be said is 
that philologists have not proved it, nor the same 
fact with regard to the so-called Turanian group, 
as the Chinese, the Turkish, the Basque, the Lettish 
or Finnish, the Tartaric or Mongolian, etc., thedia- 
Iccts of the aboriginal tribes or nations of America 
and of Africa. But what conclusion is to be drawn 
from the fact that philology, a science confessedly in 
its infancy and hardly a science at all, has not B 
yet established an identity of origin with these fof 
the most part barbarous dialects? From the facttlui 
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philology has not ascertained it, we cannot conclude 
that the identity does not exist, or even that phi- 
lology may not one day discover and establish it. 

Philology may have also proceeded on false as- 
sumptions which have retarded its progress and led 
it to false conclusions. It has proceeded on the as- 
sumption that the savage is the primitive man, and 
that his agglutinated dialect represents a primitive 
state of language instead of a degenerate state. A 
broader view of history and a juster induction from 
its facts would, perhaps, upset this assumption. 
The savage is the degenerate, not the primeval man ; 
man in his second childhood, not in his first; and 
hence the reason why he has no growth, no inherent 
progressive power, and why, as Niebuhr asserts, 
there is no instance on record of a savage people 
having by its own indigenous efforts passed from the 
savage to the civiHzed state. The thing is as im- 
possible as for the old man, decrepit by age, to renew 
the vigor and elasticity of his youth or early man- 
hood. Instead of studying the dialects of savage 
tribes to obtain specimens of the primitive forms of 
speech, philologists should study them only to obtain 
specimens of worn-out or used-up forms or of lan- 
guage in its dotage. In all the savage dialects that 
we have any knowledge of, we detect or seem to de- 
tect traces of a culture, a civilization, of which they 
who now speak them have lost all memory and are 
no longer capable. This seems to us to bear witness 
to a fall, a loss. Perhaps when the American and 
African dialects are better known and are studied 
with reference to this view of the savage state, and 
we have better ascertained the influence of climate 
and habits of life on the organs of speech and there- 
fore on pronunciation, especially of the con?,oiia.TvVa, 
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we shall be able to discover indications of an identic 
of origin where now we can detect only traces of di- 
versity. As long as philology has only partially ex- 
plored the field of observation, it is idle to pretend 
that science has established anything against the 
scriptural doctrine of the unity of speech. The fact 
that philologists have not traced all the various dia- 
lects now spoken or extinct to a common original 
amounts to nothing against faith, unless it can be 
proved that no such original ever existed. It may 
have been lost and only the distinctions retained. 

Naturalists point to the various species of plants 
and animals distributed over the whole surface of 
the globe, and ask us if we mean to say that each of 
these has also sprung from one original pair, or male 
and female, and if we maintain that the primogenitors 
ef each species of animal were in the garden of Eden 
with Adam and Eve or in the ark with Noah. If 
so, how have they become distributed over the 
several continents of the earth and the islands of tbe 
ocean? Argumentum a specie ad specinn non valet, assiy 
the books on logic. And even if it were proved thai 
in case of plants and animals God duplicates, tripli- 
cates, or quadruplicates the parents by direct creation, 
or that he creates anew the pair in each remote lo- 
cality where the same species is found, as promiceiit 
naturalists maintain or are inclined to mainlaiD, it 
would prove nothing in the case of man. For « 
cannot reason from animals to man or from flora tft 
fauna. Nearly all the arguments adduced from so- 
called science against the faith are drawn from sup- 
posed analogies of men and animals, and rest for their 
validity on the assumption that man is not only geo- 
erically, but specifically, an animal, which is siinplir 
a begging the question. (Vol. ix. pp. iSz-agcj 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 
The continual changes that take place from timo 
to time in physiology show^we say it with all def- 
erence to physiologists — that it has not risen as yet ' 
to the dignity of a science. It is of no use to speak i 
of progress, for changes which transform the whole 
body of a pretended science are not progress. We 
may not have mastered all the facts of a science; ' 
may be discovering new facts everyday; but if we 
have, for instance, the true physiological science, 
the discovery of new facts may throw new light on 
the science — may enable us to see clearer its reach 
and understand better its application, but cannot 
change or modify its principles. As long as your 
pretended science is liable to be changed in its prin- | 
ciples, it is a theory, an hypothesis, not a science. | 
Physiologists have accumulated a large stock o£ 
physiological facts, to which they are daily adding 
new facts. We willingly admit these facts are not 
useless, and the time spent in collecting them is not 
wasted ; on the contrary, we hold them to be valu- 
able, and appreciate very highly the labor, the pa- 
tient research, and the nice observation that has col- 
lected, classified, and described them; but we dare 
assert, notwithstanding, that the science of physi- 
ology is yet to be created; and created it will not be 
till physiologists have learned and are able to set 
forth the dialectic relations of spirit and matter, soul 
and body, God and nature, free will and necessity. 
Till then there may he known facts, but there will 
be no physiological science. As far as what is called 
the science of human life, or human physiology, 
goes. Professor Draper's work is an able and com- 
mendable work ; but he must permit us to sa^ ^\vat 
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the real science of physiology he has not touched, 
has not dreamed of; nor have any of- his brethren 
who see in the human soul only a useless appendage 
to the body. The soul is the forma corporis, its in- 
forming, its vital principle, and pervades, so to 
speak, and determines, or modifies, the whole life 
and action of the human. body, from the first instant 
of conception to the very moment of death. The 
human body does not exist, even in its embryonic 
state, first as a vegetable, then as an animal, and 
afterwards as united to an immaterial soul. It is 
body united to soul from the first instant of concep- 
tion, and man lives, in any stage of his existence, but 
one and the same human life. There is no moment 
after conception when the wilful destruction of the 
foetus is not the murder of a human life. 

Man, though the ancients called him a microcosm, 
the universe in little, and he contains in himself all 
the elements of nature, is neither a mineral nor a 
vegetable, nor simply an animal, and the analogies 
which the physiologist detects between him and the 
kingdoms below him form no scientific basis of hu- 
man physiology, for like is not same. There may 
be no difference that the microscope or the crucible 
can detect between the blood of an ox and the hlocd 
of a man ; for the microscope and chemical tests are 
in both cases applied to the dead subject, not the liv- 
ing, and the human blood tested is withdrawn from 
the living action of the soul, an action that escapes 
the most powerful microscope and the most subtiJe 
chemical agent. Comparative physiology may 
gratify the curiosity, and when not pressed beyonJ 
its legitimate bounds it may even be useful ond 
help us to a better understanding of our own bodies; 
but it can never be the basis of a scientific inductioa 
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because between man and all animals there is the 
difference of species. Comparative physiology is, 
therefore, unlike comparative philology; for how- 
ever diverse may be the dialects compared, there is 
no difference of species among them, and nothing 
hinders philological inductions from possessing, in 
the secondary order, a true scientific character. 
Physiological inductions resting on the comparative 
study of different individuals or different races or 
families of men may also be truly scientific; for all 
these individuals and all these races or families be- 
long to one and the same species. But the compara- ^ 
tive physiology that compares man and animal gives 
only analogies, not science, (Vol. ix, pp. 393-255.) 

EFFECT OF PHYSICAL. CONDITIONS ON HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT. 

Let us come to the doctrine for which the pro- 
fessor [Draper] writes his book, namely, individuals, 
communities, nations, universal humanity, are under 
the control of physical conditions, therefore of physi- 
cal law, or law in the sense of the physiologists or 
the physicists. If this means anything, it means 
that the religion, the morality, the intellectual devel- 
opment, the growth and decay, the littleness and the 
grandeur of men and nations depend solely on physi- 
cal causes, not at all on moral causes — a doctrine 
not true throughout even in human physiology, and 
supported by no facts, except in a very restricted 
degree, when applied to nations and communities. 
In the corporeal phenomena of the individual the 
soul counts for much, and in morbid physiology the 
moral often counts for more than the physical; per- 
haps it always does, for we know from reve\al\OTi\.N\a.\, 
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the morbidity of nature is the penalty or effect of 
man's transgression. It is proved to be false as 
applied to nations and communities by the fact that 
the Christian religion, which is substantially that of 
the ancient patriarchs, is, at least as far as science 
can go, older than any of the false religions, has 
maintained itself the same in all essential respects, 
unvaried and invariable, in every variety of physical 
change and in every diversity of physical condition, 
and absolutely unaffected by any natural causes 
whatever. 

The chief physical conditions on which the profes- 
sor relies are climate and geographical position. Yet 
what we hold to be the true religion, the primitive 
religion of mankind, has prevailed in all climates 
and been found the same in all geographical posi- 
tions. Nay, even the false pagan religions have 
varied only in their accidents with climatic and 
geographical positions. We find them in substance 
the same in India, Central Asia, on the banks of the 
Danube, in the heart of Europe, in the ancient 
Scania, the Northern Isles, in Mexico and Pern. 
The substance of Greek and Roman or Etrurian 
mythology is the same with that of India and Egypt. 
M. Renan tells us that the monotheism so firmly 
held by the Arabic branch of the Semitic family is 
due to the vast deserts over which the Arab tribes 
wander, which suggests the ideas of unity and uni- 
versality; and yet for centuries before Mohammed, 
these same Arabs, wandering over the same desert^ 
were polytheists and idolaters; and not from con- 
templating those deserts, but by recalling the primi- 
tive tradition of mankind, preserved by Jews and 
Christians, did the founder of Islamism attain to the 

inotheism of the Koran. The professor is misled 
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by taking, in the heathen mythology he has studied, 
the poetic imagery and embellishments, which indeed 
vary according to the natural aspects, objects, and 
productions of the locality, for their substance, 
tlutught, or doctrine. The poetic illustrations, image- 
ry, and embellishments of Judaism are all oriental ; 
but the Jew in all climates and in all geographical 
positions holds one and the same religious faith even 
to this day; and his only real difference from us is that 
he is still looking for a Ciirist to come, while we be- 
lieve the Christ he is looking for has come, and is the 
same Jesus of Nazareth who was crucified at Jera- 
salem under Pontius Pilate. (Vol. ix. pp. 307-309.) 
The theory that the rise, growth, decay, and death 
of nations depend on physical conditions alone, chief- 
ly on climate and geographical position, seems to us 
attended with some grave difficulties. Have the 
climate and geographical positions of India, Persia, 
Assyria, Egypt, Greece, and Rome essentially 
changed from what they were at the epoch of their 
greatness? Did not all the great and renowned na- 
tions of antiquity rise, grow, prosper, decline, and 
die in substantially the same physical conditions, 
under the same climate, and in the same geographical 
position? Like causes produce like effects. How 
could the same physical causes cause alike the rise 
and growth and the decay and death of one and the 
same people in one and the same climate and in 
one and the same geographical position? Do you 
say climate and even physical geography change 
with the lapse of time? Be it .so. Be it as the author 
maintains, that formerly there was no variation of 
climate on this continent, from the equator to either 
pole ; but was there for Rome any appreciable change 
in the climate and geography from the tin^e. of tViC 
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third Punic war to that of Honorius, or even of Au- 
gustulus, the last of the emperors? Or what change 
in the physical conditions of the nation was there 
when it was falling from what there was when it 
was rising? 

Nations, like individuals, have, according to the 
professor, their infancy, youth, manhood, old age, 
and death. But why do nations grow old and die? 
The individual grows old and dies because his 
interior physical machinery wears out, and because 
he must die in order to attain to the end for which 
he lives. But why should this be the case with na- 
tions? They have no future life to which death is 
the passage. The nation does not rise or fall with 
the individuals that found it. One generation of 
individuals passes away and another comes, but the 
nation survives; and why, if not destroj-ed by ex- 
ternal violence, should it not continue to survive and 
thrive to the end of time? There are no physical 
causes, no known physiological laws, that prevent 
it. Why was not Rome as able to withstand the 
barbarians or to drive them back from her frontiere 
in the fourth century as she was in the first? Why 
was England so much weaker under the Stuarts than 
she had been under the Tudors or was again under 
the Protector? Or why have we seen her so grand 
under Pitt and Wellington and so little and feeble 
under Palmerston and Russell? Can you explain 
this by a change of climate and geographical position 
or any change in the physical conditions of the 
nation, that is, any physical changes not due to 
moral causes? 

We see in several of the states of the Unltn ft 
decrease, a relative, if not a positive decrease, of tbe 
native population, and the physical man actnaltf 
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degenerating, and to an exteat that should alarm the 
statesman and the patriot. Do you explain this 
by the change in the climate and the geographical 
position? The geographical position remains un- 
changed, and if the climate has changed at all, i 
has been by way of amelioration. Do you attribute 
it to a change in the physical condition of the coun- 
try? Not at all. There is no mystery as to the mat- 
ter, and though the effects may be physical 
physiological, the causes are well known to be moi __ , 
and chief. among them is.the immoral influen^Toi 
the doctrine the pr ofessor and his brother phyaiolo- 
gists are doing their best to diffuse amo ng the 
people. The cause is in the loss of religious faith, 
in the lack of moral and religious instruction, in the 
spread of naturalism, and the rejection of super- 
natural grace — without which the natural cannot be 
sustained in its integrity — in the growtli of luxury, 
and the assertion of material goods or sensible pleas- 
ures as the end and aim of life. There is always 
something morally wrong where prizes need to be 
offered to induce the young to marry and to induce 
the married to suffer their children to be bom and 
reared. (Vol. ix. pp. 311, 313.) 

The common sense of mankind, in all ages of the 
world, has uniformly attributed the downfall of 
nations, states, and empires to moral causes, not to 
physiological laws, climatic influences, or geograph- 
ical position. The wicked shall be turned into hell, 
and all the nations that forget God. Righteoiisness 
exalteth a nation, and sin is a reproach to any people. 
This is alike the voice of inspiration and o£ imiversal 
experience. The traveller who visits the sites of na- 
tions renowned in story, now buried in ruins, of 
cities once thronged with a teeming po^wXal^cm, 'Cue, 
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r marts of the world, in which were heard from morn' 
ing till night — till far into night — the din of indus- 
try, and marks the solitude that now reigns there, 
the barren waste that has succeeded to once fruitful 
fields and vineyards, and observes the poor shepherd 
that feeds a petty flock on the scanty pasturage, or 
the armed robber that watches for a victim to plun- 
der, receives a far less vivid impression of the 
dependence of nations on physical causes and condi- 
tions than of the influence of the moral world on the 
natural, and reads in legible characters the meaning 
of that fearful penalty which God pronounced when 
he said to the man: "And the earth for thy sake 
shall be cursed." The physical changes that have 
£ome over Assyria, Syria, Lybia, Egypt, and Pales- 
tine are the effects of the moral deterioration of 
man, not the cause of that deterioration. (Vol. 
pp. 314, 315.) 
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The professor [Huxley] speaks of the difficulty 
determining the line of demarcation between the ani' 
mal and the plant ; but is it difficult to draw the line 
between the mineral and the plant or between the 
plant and the inorganic matter from which it assimi- 
lates its food or nourishment? . . . We should like 
to have the professor explain how ordinary matter, 
even if ^uici, becomes protoplasm, and how the pro- 
toplasm becomes the origin and basis of the life of 
the plant. Every plant is an organism with its cen- 
tral life within. Virchow and CI. Bernard by their 
late discoveries have proved that every organism pro- 
ceeds from an organite, ovule, or central cell, which 
produces, directs, and controls or governs the whole 
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organism, even in its abnormal developments. 
They have also proved that this ovule or central cell 
exists only as generated by a pre-existing organism, 
or parent, of the same kind. The later physiologists 
are agreed that there is no well-authenticated 
instance of spontaneous generation. Now, this or- 
ganite must exist, live, before it can avail itself of 
the protoplasm formed of ordinary matter, which is 
exterior to it, not within it, and cannot be its life, 
for that moves from within outward, from the centre 
to the circumference. Concede, then, all the facts 
the professor alleges, they only go to prove that the 
organism already living sustains its life by assimilat- 
ing fitting elements from ordinary matter. But they 
do not show at all that it derives its life from them ; 
or that the so-called protoplasm is the origin, source, 
basis, or matter of organic life; or that it generates, 
produces, or gives rise to the organite or central cell ; 
not that it has anything to do with vitalizing it. 
Hence the professor fails to throw any light on the 
origin, matter, or basis of life itself. (Vol. ix. pp. 
,566, 367.) 
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may or it may not be difficult in the lower 
organisms to draw the line between the plant and the 
animal, and we shall urge no objections to what the 
professor [Huxley] says on that point; we will only 
say here that the animal organism, like the vegetable, 
is produced, directed, and controlled by the central 
cell, and that this cell or ovule is generated by 
animal parents. There is no spontaneous generation 
and no we 11 -authenticated instance of metagenesis. 
Like generates like, and even DaiNvin's 4o(i\.ivaa 
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of natural selection confirms rather than denies it. 
It is certain that the vegetable organism has never, 
as far as science goes, generated an animal organism. 
Arguments based on our ignorance prove nothing, 
The protoplasm can no more produce or vitalize 
the central animal than it can the central vegetable 
cell, and, indeed, still less; for the animal cannot, 
as the professor himself asserts, sustain its life by 
the protoplastic elements till they have been pre- 
pared by the vegetable organism. Whence, then, 
the animal germ, organite, or ovule? What vital- 
izes it and gives it the power of assimilating the 
protoplasm as its food, without which the organism 
dies and disappears? 

Giving the professor the fullest credit for exact 
science in all his statements, he does not, as far as 
we can see, prove his protoplasm is the physical 
basis of life or that there is for life any physical 
basis at all. He only proves that matter is so far 
plastic as to afford sustenance to a generated organic 
life, which every farmer who has ever manured a 
field of com or grass or reared a flock of sheep or a 
herd of cattle knows and always has known, as well 
as the illustrious professor. 

We can find a clear statement of several of the 
conditions of life, both vegetable and animal, but no 
demonstration of the principle of life, in the profes- 
sor's very elaborate discourse. Indeed, if we examine 
it closely we shall find that he does not even pre- 
tend to demonstrate anything of the sort. He denies 
all means of science except sensible experience, ami 
maintains with Hume that we have no sensible ex- 
perience of causes or principles. All science, he 
ts, is restricted to empirical facts with their 
which in his system is itself only a fact or 
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a classification of facts. The conditions of life, 
as we observe them, are for him the essentiiil prin- 
ciple of life in the only sense in which the word prin- 
cipk has or can have for him an intelligible mean- 
ing. He proves, then, the physical basis of life by 
denying that it has any intelligible basis at all. He 
proves, indeed, that the protoplasm, which he 
shows, or endeavors to show, is universal — one and 
the same, always and everywhere — is present in the 
already existing life of both the plant and the ani- 
mal ; but that whatever it be in the plant or animal 
which gives it the power to take up the protoplasm 
and assimilate it to its own organism, which is 
properly the life or vital power, he does not explain, 
account for, or even recognize. With him, power 
is an empty word. He nowhere proves that life is 
produced, furnished, or generated by the protoplasm 
or has a material origin. Hence the protoplasm, by 
his own showing, is simply no protoplasm at all. He 
proves, if anything, that in inorganic matter there 
are elements which the living plant or animal assimi- 
lates, and into which, when dead, it is resolved. This 
is all he does and, in fact, all he professes to do. 

The professor makes light of the very grave ob- 
jection that chemical analysis can throw no light 
on the principle or basis of life, because it is or can 
he made only on the dead subject. He of course 
concedes that chemical analysis is not made on the 
living subject; but this, he contends, amounts to 
nothing. We think it amounts to a great deal. 
The very thing sought, to wit, life, is wanting in 
the dead subject, and of course cannot by any pos- 
sible analysis be detected in it. If all that consti- 
tuted the living body is present in the dead body, 
why is the body dead, or why has it ceased to ^v- 
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form its vital functions? The protoplasm, or what 
you so call, is as present in the corpse as in the living 
organism. If it is the basis of life, why is the organ- 
ism no longer living? The fact is that life, while 
it continues, resists chemical action and death b}' 
a higher and subtler chemistry of its own, and it is 
only the dead body that falls under the action of the 
ordinary chemical laws. There is, then, no conclud- 
ing the principle or basis of life from any possible 
dissection of the dead body. (Vol. ix. pp. 367-369,) 

LIFE FROM DEATH. 

We know that some physiologists regard the waste 
of the body, which in life is constantly going on and 
which is repaired by the food we take, as incipient 
death; but this is only because they confound the 
particles or molecules of matter of which the body 
is externally built up, and which change many times 
during an ordinary life, with the body itself, and 
suppose the life of the body is simply the resultant 
of the aggregation of these innumerable molecules 
or particles. But the life of the organism, we have 
seen, is within it, and its action from the centre, 
and it is only its life, not its death, that throws off 
or exudes as well as assimilates the material par- 
ticles. The exudation as well as the assimilation is 
interrupted by death. Why the protoplasm could 
not live unless it died is what we do not understand 
. . . The waste of the living organism is not death 
nor dying, though death may result from it. And 
the supply of protoplasm in the shape of food does 
not originate new life nor replenish a life that is 
gone, but supplies what is needed to sustain and 
invigorate a life that is already life. In the second 
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place, the vital force is not built up by protoplastic 
accretions, but operates from within the organism, 
from the organite or central cell, without which 
there could be no accretions or secretions. The food 
does not give life; it only ministers sustenance to an- 
organism already living. No chemical analysis of 
the food can disclose or throw any light on the origin, 
nature, or constitution of the organic life itself. 

It is this fact that prevents us from having much 
confidence in chemical physiology, which is still 
insisted on by our most eminent physiologists. In 
every organism there is something that transcends 
the reach of chemical analysis, and which no chemi- 
cal synthesis can reproduce. Take the professor's 
protoplasm itself. He resolves it into the minerals, 
carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and nitrogen: but no 
chemist can by any possible recombination of them 
reproduce protoplasm. How, then, can one say that 
these minerals are its sole constituents, or that there 
are not other elements entering it which escape all 
chemical tests and, indeed, are not subject to chem- 
ical laws? Chemistry is limited and cannot pene- 
trate the essence of the material substance any more 
than the eye can. It never does and never can go 
beyond the sensible properties of matter. Life has 
its own laws, and every physiologist knows that he 
meets in the living organism phenomena or facts 
which it is impossible to reduce to any of the laws 
which are obtainable from the analysis of inorganic 
or lifeless matter. It is necessary, then, to conclude 
that there is in the living organism present and 
active some element which, though using lifeless 
matter, cannot be derived from it or explained by 
physical laws, be they mechanical, chemical, or 
electrical. The law of life is a law sui generis ^xv^ 
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not resolvable into any other. We must even g<> 
beyond tbe pbysical laws themselves if we would 
find their principle. 

As far as human science goes, there is, where tlie 
nucleus of life is wanting, no conversion of lifeless 
matter into living matter. The attempt to prove 
that living organisms, plants, animals, or man, are 
developed from inorganic and lifeless matter, though 
made as long ago as Leucippus and Democritus. sys- 
tematized by Epicurus, sung in rich Latin verse by 
Lucretius, and defended by the ablest of modern 
British physico- philosophers, Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
in his " Biologj', " has by the sane part of the human 
race in all times and everywhere been held to be 
foolish and absurd. It has no scientific basis, issnp- 
ported by no known facts, and is simply an unfound- 
ed, at least an unsupported, hypothesis. 

Life to the scientist is an insolvable mystery. We 
know no explanation of this mystery or of anything 
else in the universe, unless we accept the creative 
act of God; for the origin and cause of nature are 
not in nature herself. We have no other explanation 
of the origin of living organisms or of the matter of 
life. God created plants, animals, and man, created 
them living organisms, male and female created he 
them, and thus gave them the power to propagate 
and multiply each its own kind by natural genera- 
tion. The scientist will of course smile superciliously 
at this old solution, insisted on by priests and accepted 
by the vulgar; but though not a scientist, we knovf 
enough of science to say from even a scientific point 
of view that there is no alternative: either this or no 
solution at all. The ablest men of ancient or modem 
times, when they reject it, on! 3' fall into endless soph- 
isms and seU-contradiccions. (Vol. ix. pp. 374-^76.) 
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HEREDITARY GENIUS. 

Even if it be true that the majority of eminent 
men spring from families more or less distinguished, 
it does not necessarily follow that they derive their 
eminent abilities by inheritance; for in those same ' 
families, bom of the same parents, we find other 
members whose abilities are in no way remarkable 
and in no sense above the common level. lu a family 
of half a dozen or a dozen members one will be dis- 
tinguished and rise to eminence, while the others 
will remain very ordinary people. . . . Why these 
marked ditfcrences in the children of thesame blood, 
the same breed, the same parents and ancestors? 
If Mr. Galton explains the inferiority of the five or 
the eleven by considerations external or independent 
of race or breed, why may not the superiority of the' 
one be explained by causes alike independent of 
breed? Why are the natural abilities of one brother 
inferior to another's, since they are both born of the 
same parents? If a man's natural abilities are 
derived by inheritance from organization, why is 
one superior to the other? Everj' day we meet 
occasion to ask similar questions. This fact proves 
that there are causes at work on which man's emi- 
nence or want of eminence depends of which Mr. 
Galton's theory takes no note, which escape the 
greatest scientists, and at best can be only conjectured. 
But conjecture is not science. (Vol. ix, p. 407.) 

This is not all. As far as known, very eminent 
men have sprung from parents of very ordinary 
natural abilities, as of social position. The founders 
of dynasties and noble families have seldom had dis- 
tinguished progenitors, and are usually not only 
the first but the greatest ol their line. 
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Then, again, who can say how much of a great 
man's greatness is due to his natural abilities with 
which he was bom, and howmuch is dueto the force 
of example, to family tradition, to education, to his 
own application, and the concurrence of circum- 
stances? It is in no man's power to tell nor in any 
scientist's power to ascertain. It is a common 
remark that great men in general owe their great- 
ness chiefly to their mothers, and that in the great 
majority of cases known eminent men have gifted 
mothers. This, if a fact, is against Mr, Galton's 
theory; for the father, not the mother, transmits the 
hereditarj' character of the offspring, the hereditary 
qualities of the line, if the physiologists are to be 
believed. Hence nobility in all civilized nations 
follows the father, not the mother. The fact of 
great men owing their greatness more to the mother 
is explained by her greater influence in forming the 
mind, in moulding the character, in stimulating 
and directing the exercise of her son's faculties, 
than that of the father. It is as educator in the largest 
sense that the mother forms her son's character and 
influences his destiny. It is her womanly instincts, 
affection, and care and vigilance, her ready sym- 
pathy, her love, her tenderness, and power to inspire 
a noble ambition, kindle high and generous aspira- 
tions in the breast of her son, that do the work. (\'ol. 
ix. p. 40S.) 

MEN BORN WITH UNEQUAL ABILITIES. 

We are far from pretending that all men arc 

bom with equal abilities and that all souls are 

created with equal possibilities, or that every child 

I comes into the world a genius in germ. We 
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fitious rights ; "but that is all the equality we believe 
in. No special effort or training in the world, under 
the influence of the most favorable circumstances, 
can make every child a St. Augustine, a St. Thomas, 
a Bossuet, a Newton, a Leibnitz, a Julius Cassar, a 
Wellington, a Napoleon. As one star differeth from 
another in glory, so does one soul differ from another 
in its capacities on earth as in its blessedness in 
heaven. . . . We are by no means believers in the 1 \ 
late Robert Owen's doctrine that you can make all ) 
men equal if you will only surround them from birth 
with the same circumstances and enable them to | 1 
live in parallelograms. 

We are prepared to go even further, and to recog- 
nize that the distinction between noble and ignoble, 
gentle and simple, recognized in all ages and by all 
nations, is not wholly unfounded. There is as great 
a variety and as great an inequality in families as 
in individuals. Ari.s toe racy is not a pure prejudice; 
and though it has no political privileges in this coun- 
try, yet it exists here no less than elsewhere, and it 
is well for ua that it does. . . . 

There is no doubt that there are noble lines, and 
the descendants of noble ancestors do, as a rule, 
though not invariably, surpass the descendants of 
plebeian or undistinguished lines. . . . We expect 
more from the child of a good family than from the 
child of a family of no account, and hold that birth 
is never to be decried or treated as a matter of no im- 
portance. But we count it so chiefly because it se- 
cures better breeding and subjection to higher, no- 
bler, and purer formative influences irom the caiVvc^f- 
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momect. Example and family traditions are of im- 
mense reach in forming the character, and it is not 
a little to have constantl)' presented to the consider- 
ation of the child the distinguished ability, the emi- 
nent worth and noble deeds of a long line of illustrioas 
ancestors, especially in an age and country where 
blood is highly esteemed and the honorable pride of 
family is cultivated, Thehonor and esteem in which 
a family has been held for its dignity and worth 
through several generations is a capital, an outfit for 
the son, secures him, in starting, the advantage of less 
well-bom competitors and all the aid in advance of 
a high position and the good-will of the community. 
More is exacted of him than of them; he is early 
made to feel that iwbhise oblige and that failure would 
in his case be dishonor. He is thereby stimulated 
to greater effort to succeed. (\'ol. ix. pp. 412, 413.) 

INFLUENCE OF THE SOUL ON THE BODY. 

Yet we deny not that there is something else than 
all this in blood. A man's genius belongs to his 
soul and is no more inherited than the soul itself. 
But man is not all soul, anymore than he is all body: 
body and soul are in close and mysterious relation, 
and in this life neither acts without the other. The 
man's natural abilities are psychical, not physical, 
and are not inherited, because the soul is created. 
not generated ; but their external manifestation may 
depend, in a measure, on organization, and organiza- 
tion is inherited. Mr. Galton's facts may, then, be 
admitted without our being obliged to accept his 
theory. The brain is generally considered by 
physiologists as the organ of the mind, and it maybe 
so without implying that the brain secretes thought, 
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will, affection, as the liver secretes bile or the stom- 
ach secretes the gastric juice. 

The soul is distinct from the body, and is its form, 
its life, or its vivifying and informing principle; yet 
it uses the body as the organ of its action. Hence 
De Bonald defines man, an intelligence that serves 
himself by organs, not an intelligence served by 
organs, as Plato said. The activity is in the soul, not 
in the organs. The organ we call the eye does not 
see; the sonl sees hy means of the eye. So of the 
ear, the smell, the taste, the touch. We speak of the 
five senses ; but we should speak more correctly if we 
spoke, not of five senses, but of five organs of sense; 
for the sense is psychical, and is one like the soul that 
senses through the organs. In like manner, the brain 
appears to be the organ of the mind, through which, 
together with the several nerves that centre in it, 
the mind performs its various operations of think- 
ing, willing, reasoning, remembering, reflecting, etc. 
The nature of the relation of the soul, which is one, 
simple, and immaterial, with a material body with 
its various organs, nervous and ganglionic systems,^ 
is a mystery which we cannot explain. Yet we can- 
not doubt that there is a reciprocal action and reac- 
tion of the soul and body, or at least the bodily 
organs can and do offer, at times, an obstacle to 
the external action of the soul. We cannot by our 
will raise our arm if it be paralyzed, though our 
psychical power to will to raise it is not thereby 
effected. If the organs of seeing and hearing, the 
eye and the ear, are injured or originally defective, 
our external sight and hearing are thereby injured 
or rendered defective; but not in other psychical re- 
lations, as evinced by the fact that when the physical 
defect is removed or the physical injury is cured. 
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the soul finds no difficulty in manifesting its ordinary 
power of seeing or hearing. So we may say of the 
other organs of sense, and of the body generally, in 
so far as it is the organ of the soul or used by the 
soul in its external display or manifestation of its 
powers. 

No doubt the organization may be more or less 
favorable to this external display or manifestation, or 
that, under certain conditions and to a certain ex- 
tent, the organization is hereditary, or transmitted 
by natural generation. There may be transmitted 
from parents or ancestors a healthy or diseased, a 
normal or a more or less abnormal organization; 
and so far, and in this sense, genius may be heredi- 
tary, and a man's natural abilities may be derived 
by inheritance, as are the form and features; bnt 
only to this extent and in this sense — that is, as to 
their external display or exercise; for a man maybe 
truly eloqnent in his soul, and even in writing, whose 
stammering tongue prevents him from displaying 
any eloquence in his speech. The organization does 
not deprive the soul of its powers. A man's power to 
will to raise his arm is not lessened by the fact that 
his arm is paralyzed. And in all ordinary cases the 
soul is able, at least by the help of grace, freely 
given to all, to overcome a vicious temperament, 
control, in the moral order, a defective organization, 
and maintain her moral freedom and integrity. It 
has been proved that the deaf-mute can be taught 
to speak, and that idiots or natural-born fools can he 
so educated as to be able to exhibit no inconsiderable 
degree of intelligence. 

We da nnt- believe a word JnD arwin's theo ry of 
natural selection, for all _the^acts^n_^hich-Jie bas^ 
^^tjdmitof a different explanation; nor in its kindred.. 
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theory of development or evolution of species. One 
o£ our own collaborators has amply refuted both 
theories by showing that what these theories assume 
to be the development or evolution of new species, 
whether by natural selection or otherwise, is but a 
reversion to the original type and condition, in like 
manner as we have proved, over and over again, that 
the savage is the degenerate, not the primeval man. 
It is not improbable that your African negro is the 
degenerate descendant of a once over-civilized race,'' 
and that he owes his physical peculiarities to the 
fact that he has become subject, like the animal i 
world, to the laws of nature, which are resisted I 
and modified in their action by the superior races. \ 
We do not assert this as scientifically demonstrated, ] 
but as a theory which is far better sustained by \ 
well-known facts and incontrovertible principles / 
than either the theory of development or of natural / 
selection. 

Yet the soul s& forma corporis has an influence, we 
say not how much, on organization; and high intel- 
lectual and moral culture may modify it and, other 
things being equal, render it in turn more favorable 
to the external manifestation of the inherent powers 
of the soul. This more favorable organization may 
be transmitted by natural generation from parents 
to children, and if continued through several con- 
secutive generations it may give rise to noble 
families and to races superior to the average. Phys- 
ical habits are transmissible by inheritance. This is 
not, as Darwin and Gallon suppose, owing to natural 
selection, but to the original mental and moral cul- 
ture become traditional in certain families and races, 
and to the voluntary efforts of the soul, as is evident 
from the fact that when the culture is ne^e,cXe.&. 
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and the voluntary efforts cease to be made, 
periority is lost, the organization becomes depraved, 
and the family or race runs out or drops into the 
ranks of the ignoble. The blood, however blue, wilt 
not of itself alone suffice to keep up the superiority 
of the family or the race; nor will marriages, how- 
ever judicious, through no matter how many consecu- 
tive generations, without the culture, keep up the 
nobility, as Mr. Gallon would have us believe; for 
the superiority of the blood depends originally and 
continuously on the soul, its original endowments. 
and its peculiar training or culture through several 
generations. 

It is in this same way we explain the origin and 
continuance of national characteristics and differ- 
ences. Climate and geographical position count, no 
doubt, for something; but more in the direction they 
give to the national aims and culture than in their 
direct effects on bodily organization. It is not 
probable that the original tribes of Greece had any 
finer organic adaptation to literature and the arts 
than had the Scythian hordes from which they 
sprang^ but their climate and geographical position 
turned their attention to cultivation of the beautiful, 
and the continual cultivation of the beautiful through 
several generations gave the Greeks an organization 
highly favorable to artistic creations. Then, again. 
Rome cultivated and excelled in the genius of law 
and jurisprudence. But under Christian faith and 
culture the various nations of Europe became 
assimilated, and the peculiar national characteristics 
under gentilism were in a measure obliterateil. 
They also revive as the nations under Protestantism 
from Christianity and return to gentilism, 
and are held in check only by the reminiscences (rf 
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Catholicity and by the mutual intercourse of natioM 
kept up by trade and commerce, literature and thsj 
arts. (Vol. ix. pp. 413-416.) 



CIVILIZATION NOT SPONTANEOUS. 

-There is no record or instance of a savage tribe 
becoming by its own spontaneous and unassisted 
efforts a civilized people. All the historical authori- 
ties known to us agree in this; and we, who have 
been reading history all our life, have not been able 
to find an instance of the kind. Theorists who assert 
it do not pretend that they have any strictly historical 
authority for it. It is not, they will own, a strictly 
historical fact, but an induction. If the primeval 
man was a savage, how has he become civilized if 
the race is not progressive? The question reveals 
the true spirit of our modem scientists. They imagine 
a theory, then imagine another, equally baseless, to 
prove it. They prove that man began in the savage 
state by the theory of progress; and the theory of 
progress by the theory that man was originally a 
savage, and, consequently, could not become civilized 
if not progressive. (Vol. ix.'pp. 468, 469.) 

History presents us, or preserves for us, the mem- 
ory of no savage ancestors of the oldest civilized na- 
tions, the Egyptians, Assyrians, Syrians, Phcenicians, 
Carthaginians, Ethiopians. Abyssinians, Chaldeans, 
Persians, and Indians. Where, then, are the people 
or nations, civilized to-day, whose ancestors were 
savages, an ignoble herd roaming in the forest, liv- 
ing in dens and caves, on nuts or wild roots, which 
they disputed with the swine; naked, without arms 
either of offence or defence except their fists, igno- 
rant of the use of fire and of the simplest agYlcvitoi- 
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ral or mechanical arts? The Greek and Latin poets 
describe their own ancestors in similar terms, it is 
true; but they never describe that condition as their 
primitive condition or as that of the human race. 
It had, according to them, been preceded by the 
Satumian Ag-e of Gold. Their traditions are worth 
as mu;;h for the one state as for the other. Not only 
is there no instance on record of a savage people 
having attained to a civilized state by its own unaided 
efforts, but it is even doubtful if any tribe sunk in 
the Imvest barbarism has ever by any means become 
a civilized people at all. (Vol. ix. p. 470.) 



THE SAVAGE IS NOT PROGRESSIVE. 
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The most striking characteristic of the savage is 
>/ J J precisely his stationariness or unprogressiveness. 
Ages on ages roll over him and bring no change in 
his habits or in his condition. Heeren remarks truly 
that the description given by the companions of Alex- 
ander the Great of the Fisheaters along the coast 
of Keramania, eastward of the Persian Gulf, answers 
equally for them to-day : a fact which affords a pass- 
able comment on the theory that fish-eating tends 
to increase the power and activity of the brain on 
account of the phosphorus so abundant in fish. 
The savage is the greatest routinist in the world. 
Generation after generation follows in the track of 
its predecessor, fishes, hunts, makes war in the same 
manner, as regularly as the bee constructs her cell 
or the beaver builds his dam to-day as did the bee 
or the beaver four thousand years ago. The savage 
has to perfection the ttilaJmirari of English high life. 
He has no wonder, no curiosity, no aspirations, no 
"inward questionings." His senses are acute aod 
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he is a keen observer; but he never speculates o 
inquires into the meaning of facts beyond their direct 
bearing on his condition or pursuits in life — fishing, 
hunting, circumventing an enemy, or eating and 
sleeping. His life runs from generation to genera- 
tion in the same unalterable groove, unless some- 
thing external to him intervenes to lift him to a 
higher plane and divert his course. He is jn some 
sort a man petrified. Nothing is more absurd than 
to suppose him capable, without assistance from 
abroad or from above, of changing his state for that 
of civilization, which repels rather than attracts him, 
as all who have studied his character well know. 
(Vol. ix. p. 47I-) 

ORIGIN OP BARBARISM. 

Though we deny that the race began in the lowest 
barbarism, we hold that no small portion of the 
human family, after the confusion of tongues at 
Babel, the apostasy of the gentiles, and their disper- 
sion in the days of Phaleg, lapsed into barbarism, 
into what the poets call the Iron Age. Those who 
wandered farthest from the original seats of the race 
when all " were of one tongue and the same speech" 
fell the lowest, and perhaps are still savages. 
Others who wandered less far and remained near 
the original seats of the race deteriorated indeed, 
but not to so great a degree, and have been recovered 
to civilization, though retaining traces of the barbar- 
ism or semi -barbarism into which after the apostasy 
and dispersion they had fallen. This explains both 
classes of facts noted by Sir John fl^ubbock]. and ac- 
cords with Christian tradition, as well as with the 
gentile traditions preserved and transmitted m \.\iq 
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poets, as 1 



heathen mythologies and by the heathen poets, 
Lord Arundel [of Wardour], guided by the historical 
light of the Mosaic records, has amply proved, 
whether we accept the doctrine which his lordsbip 
holds in common with the most learned and gen- 
erally approved niythologists, that the greater gods 
of the gentiles were Adam and Noah and their sons 
deified, or whether we reject it; for, as we have 
seen, these gods gather round them the scriptural 
traditions and appropriate to themselves the events 
and facts in the historical personages of that tradi- 
tion celebrated or commemorated in their memoriaV 
festivals, sacrifices, and offerings. The devils can- 
not create; they can only use and corrupt what 
already exists. 

The history of the human race on this globe is 
a history of deterioration rather than of progress. 
Progress there has been by the supernatural teach- 
ing and assistance of Christianity, and where the 
Christian tradition has been preserved and conformed 
to in its purity and integrity. There was a mar- 
vellous progress in Europe from the sixth century to 
the sixteenth of our era under the powerful influence 
of the church, .the disinterested, self-denying, and 
persevering labors of her devoted pontiffs, clergj', 
missionaries, and leligious. But I find deterioration 
rather than progress in the gentile world, both before 
and since the commencement of the Christian era. 
Great monarchies grew up, the Egyptian, the Assyr- 
ian, the Mcdo-Persian, the Macedonian, but by con- 
quest, annexation, robbery, and violence, like modern 
Prussia or the present so-called kingdom of Italy; not 
by the internal growth of intelligence and virtue, by 
the strict observance of justice or the law of nations, 
nor by any elevation of the standard c 
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They were all great tyrannies, a curse to the human 
race, and have all fallen through internal weakness 
and decay, and have either lapsed into barbarism 
or have been superseded by barbarous tribes which 
they once held in subjection without civilizing them, 
and which now roam over the desolate sites of their 
former power, pitch their tents, or rob the imwary 
traveller among the mouldering ruins of their great- 
ness. So, too, mighty Rome rose, became the 
haughty mistress of the world, but, like her prede- 
cessors, fell to piec^ from her own rottenness ; and 
it is due to the church she persecuted and sought to 
destroy that her memory is not as completely lost 
as that of the great robber empires that once flour- 
ished in the East. 

The history of these great empires that once 
grasped the world in their hands is not the history 
of a progress in civilization, of social amelioration, 
nor of an advance in the arts and sciences. We find 
always their earliest civil constitution the most 
favorable to liberty and social well-being, to intelli- 
gence and individual growth. The oldest works of 
art are the best, the earliest literature is the richest 
and the soundest. The oldest of the Hindoo sacred 
books are the freest from superstition and approach 
nearest to the biblical doctrines and traditions; the 
two great poets of Greece, Homer and Hesiod, are 
the earliest known ; the soundest elements of Greek 
philosophy are confessedly derived from the wisdom 
of the ancients, arn l the oldest laws are the wises ^l AA-> 
thc^iustest^and the most salutary ; an3~The changes 
introduced, wh ichTend^ ii ot to restore primitive legis- 
lation, are the effects and causes of deterioration in 
morals, manners, or social and political condition. 
The people who founded tbe city of Rome aati. ^a.>)Q 
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it its renown were less superstitious, less immond, 
and had higher civic virtues as well as domestic than 
the Romans under the Csesars, whose corruption, 
luxury, and effeminacy, as well as cruelty and super- 
stition, made holy men look tipon their conquest by 
the German barbarians as a blessing to mankind. 

The history of the apostate nations before the 
Christian era is a history of deterioration, of political 
and social corruption, of the progress of tyranny and 
oppression, of moral and religious degradation. We 
witness the same tendency in the modem nations 
that have apostatized from Christianity and rejected 
the authority of Christian tradition. True religion 
and real civilization are inseparable; or, rather, true 
religion is civilization, or, at least, includes it. No 
people who believes and practises true religion is 
or can be an uncivilized people. Adam received 
from his Maker the true religion, preserved by the 
patriarchs to Noah, and through him down to the 
building of the Tower of Babel ; and so long as the 
race remained of " one tongue and the same speech " 
(Genesis xi.) they held and, externally at least, 
observed the true reh'gion, the Christian religion 
(for there is and never has been but one religion 
properly so called), and were civilized. With 
Nemrod, "the stout hunter before the Lord," prob- 
ably commenced the great gentile apostasy, and 
simultaneously the deterioration which resulted in 
the ignorance, superstition, devil-worship, and bar- 
barism of the heathen. The conversion of a family, 
tribe, or nation to Christianity brings it within the 
pale of civilization. Before the opening of the sijt- 
teenth century the church had converted and, there- 
fore, civilized the various families, tribes, and na- 
tions of Europe, with the exception of the Turks 
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encamped on its southeastern margin, whom the 
schismatic Greeks, severed from the source uf Chris- 
tian life and power, were impotent either to convert 
or to expel ; she had opened the route to the East by 
way of the Cape of Good Hope and had also discov- 
ered this "Western Continent, and was preparing to 
convert and, therefore, to civilize the barbarians 
and savages of the other three-quarters of the globe, 
when came the so-called reformation, favored by the 
sovereign princes, to renew the great gentile apos- 
tasy, and caused that " falling away " predicted by 
St. Paul. 

The history of these modern apostate nations is 
the exact counterpart of that of the ancient gentile 
nations. They reject the law of God and therefore 
the law of nations, recognize no law that comes from 
a source above the nation or which man himself does 
not make. They are every day losing sight of the 
moral order and of the divine government. They 
exclude God from the affairs of this world and make 
either Cssar or the people supreme and independent. 
They recognize no authority but that of the prince 
or that of the majority, and no measure of right, as 
we have seen, but might or physical force. They 
may recognize in some extra-mundane region a 
divinity that dozes all day and sleeps all night and 
takes no care how the world wags. They may even 
admit his supreme authority, but only in a vague and 
indeterminate sense, as an abstraction, without visi- 
ble organization or organs, and therefore without any 
practical efficacy in the government of men or nations. 
They worship Fortune as the supreme goddess andN, 
hold Success to be the test of merit. Losing causes'' 
are always wrong, and God is always ontHe^ii 
the stcong, just now on the side of Prmce -voii ■ftSs- 
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marck and Victor Emmanuel; as in my boyhood, 
when the Pope was held a prisoner at Savona or 
Fontainebleaii, he was said by the preachers to be on 
the side of Napoleon I., who was identified with the 
Man-Child of the Apocalj'pse. These nations are 
laboring with might and main to make education 
purely secular, to exclude religion from the_ schools, 
and to train up the rising generation in atheism, 
which they call science, as they call religion supersti- 
tion. They boast of their "enlightenment," but 
their enlightenment consists in forgetting or despis- 
ing the wisdom and common sense of their ancestors; 
they boast of their progress, but in the moral and 
spiritual order, in religion and the basis of civiliza- 
tion, their progress, as we said years ago, is in los- 
ing, in unclothing and reducing themselves to utter 
nakedness. Tlieonlyjirogress they can boast is in 
the purely m at er ial__ ajjd 'mech an i cal or den Thei^ 
moral, soaal.^iolitical, and educational reforms are 
all failures or rapid strides towards barbarism. But 
even in their mechanical and material progress, the 
good gained is more than counterbalanced by the 
evil that accompanies it. tt enriches a few, but 
trebles the burdens of the poor. What gain is it to 
the fioorman that he can buy a coat for one-fourth of 
the price paid by his great-grandfather, when he must 
have six coats where his great-grand father needed but 
one? They boast of the progress of liberty. When 
was there less liberty in Germany or Italy than now? 
They boast of democracy, but democracy onlysubsti- 
tutes the mob for Caesar or the irresistible tyranny of 
soulless corporations for the prince, as we see in our 
own country, where the cost of living forpoorpeople 
is greater than in any other country on earth and 
where corporations govern the government. 
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When the people have lost the sense of the moral 
order, when religion has lost its hold on them, or 
when it is at best only a disembodied idea, without I 

organs through which to make known and apply the | 

divine law, and is practically only what each one's 
own fancy, prejudices, interests, passions, or caprice 
make it, or, if organized at all, subordinated to the 
prince, as the imperial government of Germany and 
the robber government of Italy contend that it 
should be; when the law of nations is reduced to a. j^/V/""' 
mere convention, pact, or agreement between na- 
tions, which in practice is only what the will of the 
stronger party dictates ; and when the government I 

has no authority from God to govern and has no 
powers but such as it holds from the governed— there 
is no civilization, and society is undeniably on the 
declivity to the lowest barbarism, whether we believe 
it or not. Such is the state towards which modem 
society is at least tending, and which it has well- 
nigh already reached. The modem apostate nations 
may not have, in all respects, as yet sunk to the low- 
est depths of the ancient world, but in some respects 
they have sunk lower than Greece or Rome. (Vol. 
ix. pp. 471-476.) 

PROGRESS THE CREED OP THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The modem doctrine of progress is not yet a cen- 
tury old, and yet we told the truth when, some thirty 
years ago, we pronounced it the " creed of the nine- 
teenth century." It is held by almost everybody 
with unquestioning faith, or, rather, with the blind 
credulity of the fanatic. It pervades all popular 
literature, even most scientific treatises-, it is itetax^i 
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and reiterated (i;/«a»jraw by the press, from the stately 
quarterly, the infallible daily, down to the seven- 
by-nine weekly; it is in the air, it is truly the tP'ell- 
Geist, and who sings not its praises is outlawed, in- 
sulted, laughed at, denounced, is one of the oscurantisti^ 
an old- fogy with his eyes on the back side of his head, 
a dweller among tombs, a spectre, a shadow, not a 
living, breathing man. It is one of the strangest 
delusions that has ever seized and carried away the 
human mind, and in it Satan would seem to have 
outdone himself. With not a particle of evidence to 
sustain it, treading on an earth covered all over with 
ruins we know not how many layers deep, with the 
unmistakable signs of deterioration, weakness, and 
decay everywhere staring us in the face, we yet are 
deluded enough to assert that man is naturally 
progressive, and that the nations would pursue a 
steady march towardsthe realization of an earthly 
paradise, much more desirable than the heaven hoped 
for by Christians, but for the priests, but for the 
Pope, just now but for the Jesuits ! Well, it is rather 
characteristic of insane persons to be spiteful towards 
their best friends and to be the most enraged at 
those whom they, when sane, love best and esteem 
the most. (Vol. ix. p. 477.) 

THE PRIMITIVE WAS THE TRUE RELIGION. 

The modern theory that religion is a fact of the 
natural history of man, as carnivorousness is a fact 
of the natural history of the Hon or tiger; or if 
understood tomeananythingelse than that wherever 
and in whatever condition we find him, savage or 
civilized, he has some form of religion, is unten- 
I dbJe. The human sou.\ doeai^ot secrete religaonw ■ 
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the liver secretes bile or the stomach the gastric 
juice, because even in the grossest superstition the ' 
human will intervenes. Man is no more capable of I/', 
invent hi£_reiigiQn_than_h.e_is oi^nventing language, 
and it has been well said that to invent language 
langTiage itself is necessary. To pretend, as it is the 
fashion at present to do, that man has by nature 
the faculty of speech and attains to language by 
its spontaneous exercise is equally unsatisfactory. 
The faculty of speech is simply the faculty of using 
language which one has learned from a teacher, not 
the faculty of creating or producing language; as 
is evident from the case of bom deaf-mutes, who 
want neither the faculty nor the organs of speech, 
and who, if cured of their deafness, cau learn to 
speak. Besides, language embodies ideas, the pro- 
foundest philosophy, which comparatively few of 
those who use it are capable of grasping. Men could 
have language only by learning it, or by its being 
infused into Adam along with the knowledge it 
embodies or the ideas which it signifies or expresses. 

Religion could not have originated as a function .f/'l/i 
or a spontaneous operation of human nature, for it is~'~''^^ 
objective as well as subjective. Schleierraacher, so 
long court-preacher at Berlin, and whose " Glauhem- 
lehre " is yet, we believe, held in some repute, makes 
the essence of religion purely subjective and defines 
it to be "the sense of dependence. " That man has 
the sense of dependence, or the consciousness that 
he does not suffice for himself, is unquestionably 
a fact; but this is not religion till it is boimd to 
some object independent of one's nature, on which 
one believes himself dependent and which he holds 
to be able to do him good or to do him harm. 
This implies the idea or conception of tKe o'b'itii- 
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tive, and therefore of something which is neitiier 
sense nor sentiment. In all religion there is an act 
of belief in the divine, in the relation of the soul 
to it, and in its obligation to adore it, as well as the 
act of adoration itself. Those two acts require the 
exercise of both intellect and will, and hence reli- 
gion is not and cannot be a simple spontaneous or a 
blind and indeliberate product of human nature. 
The essential nature of religion is such that it could 
not have been a human invention nor a spontaneous 
expression of human nature. The object presented 
is not in man, and therefore could not be developed, 
as say the heterodox Germans, from his " inner con- 
sciousness." It depends on an object not only inde- 
pendent of man, but above him ; and in no case does 
or can the human mind seek and find its object, for 
in no case can it act without it. To everj' thought 
both subject and object are necessary, and both 
cannot concur in the production of thought unless 
both are given. The object en which all religious 
thought depends is the divinity, and the divinity 
can be given only by its own act. All religion im- 
plies God, and God can be thought only through his 
own act affirming or revealing himself. Religion 
could, then, never have existed without God or have 
had any but a divine origin. False religions are 
therefore impossible without the true. 

The primitive religion, since divinely given, most 
have been not a false, but the true religion, recc^- 
nizing the true God in his true character and the 
true relation of man and nature to him. Men may 
corrupt or falsify religion or the divine tradition of 
religion, but could never originate it; for the inward 
sentiment, however you define it, can of itself attain 
to nothing even in conception or imagination beyoiidl, 
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above, or distinct from itself. The fetish -worshipper 
must have believed that God is and is to be wor- 
shipped before he could have identified him with 
his fetish, whether an animal, a block, or a stone. 
He who has no conception of God cannot identify him 
with the wind, the storm, the elemental forces of na- 
ture, or adore him in the sun, the moon and stars, 
or in images made by men's hands. Not one of the 
heathen mythologies, idolatries, terrible and abomi- 
nable superstitions, could have existed if they had 
not been preceded by the true religion, of which they 
are human and satanic corruptions. The theory, 
then, that the race began in the lowest and grossest 
fetishism, and that in the various heathen mythol- 
ogies, idolatries, and superstitions we can trace the 
upward progress of the human mind to the Christian 
church, is absolutely untenable, as un philosophical 
as it is unhistorical. The very fact that it can find 
currency with the leaders, or would-be leaders, of 
the science and erudition of the nineteenth century 
is a striking proof of its falsity, of the deterioration 
instead of the progressiveness of the race. (Vol. ix. 
pp. 480-482.) 

■ PROGRESS AND EVOLUTION. 

■ We proved, in our review of Sir John Lubbock's 
theory, that man did not begin and could not have 
begun in utter barbarism, and that the savage is the 
degenerate, not the primitive man; for man, when 
deprived both of foreign and supernatural assistance, 
either deteriorates or remains stationary. We will 
only add here that progress is motion forward, if 
taken literally, and is, if taken figuratively, an ad- 
vance from the imperfect towards the perfect, and 



necessarily demands a principle or a beginning, a 
medium and an end, none of which can be asserted 
without the supposition of the Creator, who in his 
creative act is at once all three. You must have a 
starting-point from which progress moves, an end 
towards which it moves, and a medium in and by 
which it moves. These three things are essential, 
and without them progress is inconceivable: and 
these three are all independent of the progressive 
subject. There can, then, be no progress without 
God as its first and last cause and the divine crea- 
tive act as its medium, and even then progress only 
in the line of the specific nature of the progressive 
subject, whether man or animal. The transforma- 
tion of one species into another, no matter Ijy what 
means, would not be progress, but the destruction 
of one species and the production of another, a 
higher species i£ you will, but not the progressive 
development of a lower species. 

Herbert Spencer's doctrine of evolution is open to 
the same objection. In all evolution there must be 
motion, and then somewhere a starting-point, an 
evolving subject and a medium of evolution, for 
there can be no motion, unless we have forgot our 
mechanics, without a first mover at rest. Herbert 
Spencer denies creation or a creator distinct from 
the cosmos. He must, then, assume the cosmos is 
self-existent, eternal, then immovable, immutable, 
and consequently incapable of evolving any exist- 
ences or forms of existence not eternal in itself. 
The cosmos, instead of being in a state of ceaseless 
flux and reflux, as old Heraclitua taught and as Mr. 
Spencer holds, would be at rest and immovable, both 
as a whole and in all its parts. There could then be 
\ no change of phenomena any more than of substance. 
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no new combination of matter, motion, and force, 
no alterations of concentration and dispersion of 
forces. All the forms and phenomena of the cosmos 
must be absolutely unchangeable and eternal as the 
cosmos itself. Consequently there, could be no evo- 
lution, for evolution necessarily implies change of 
some sort, and change of no sort is admissible. If 
the cosmos is not created by God, who is distinct 
from the cosmos, it is eternal, and if eternal no 
change of any sort is admissible in it. The theory 
of evolution, like the modem theory of progress, is 
untenable and must be dismissed. 

Yet, without assuming one or the other of these 
theories, Mr. Darwin cannot assert his origin of 
species by means of natural selection or by any 
other means except that of creation, which it is his 
purpo.se to avoid; and what is worse, if he accepts 
either he is still unable to assert his theory, for the 
evolution theory denies all change and the origina- 
tion of any new forms; and progress is predicable 
only of the speciiic subject in the line of its own 
specific nature. We have read Mr. Darwin's books 
with some care, and though not an absolute stranger 
to the subjects he treats or to the facts he narrates, 
we are a little surprised that even a professed scien- 
tist could put forth such a mass of unwarranted in- 
ductions and unfounded conjectures as science. Not 
one nor all of the facts he adduces prove that species 
originate in natural or artificial selection, In all 
his inductions he is obliged to assume the progress 
of the species as the principle of his induction, while 
he ought to know that the assumption of the prog- 
ress ol the species negatives the origin of species in 
selection. But — and this is fatal to his theory— he 
nowhere adduces a single fact that proves the species 
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is progressive, or a single instance in which a lower 
species by its struggles for life, as he pretends, ap- 
proaches a higher species, or in which the individ- 
uals of a lower species lose any of the characteristics 
of their species and acquire those of a higher or a 
different species. (Vol. ix. pp. 486, 4S7.) 

PROGRESS OF SPECIES. 

The theory of natural selection assumes the Mal- 
thusian principle that population has a tendency to 
oiilfim the means of subsistence, and applies the 
principle to every species, vegetable, animal, and 
human. Hen ce follows with individuals of every 
species a struggle for life, in which the weaker go to 
thejwall and only the stronger surv ive._ AVelJ, be it 
so; what then? tVEy, these the stronger individuals 
give riije, or the struggle for life, in which only the 
stronger survive, going on for a long series of ages, 
gives birth, to a new and higher species. Is it so? 
What. is the proof? We have found no proof of it, 
and Mr. Darwin offers no proof of it. Because onlr 
the stronger survive, it by no means follows that 
these in any series of ages give rise to a new and 
distinct species, that these stronger individuals ac- 
quire any new characteristics, or that they lose any 
of the characteristics of their original species. 

The gardener knows that plants and flowers are 
affected by climate, soil, and cultivation; but he 
knows also that the changes or improvements pro- 
duced in this way, if they give ri-se to new varieties 
in the same species, do not, so far as known, give 
rise to a new species. Mr. Darwin compares do- 
mestic animals with what he assumes to be wild 
animals of the same original species, or the species 
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from which he assumes thej' have descended. But 
this proves nothing to his purpose ; for it isimpos- 
sible for him to say which is the primitive, which the 
derivative, whether the domestic races have sprung 
from the wild or the wild from the domestic, or 
whether the differences noted are the result of de- 
velopment of the primitive type or of reversion to 
it. The assumption that the domestic races have 
been tamed, or domesticated from the wild, is a mere 
assumption of which there is no historical or scientific 
evidence: at least Mr. Darwin adduces none. There 
is no authority for assuming that the domestic goose 
has sprung from the wild goose. Why not say the 
wild goose has sprung from the domestic goose? 
The wild duck from the tame duck? The wild boar 
from the domestic pig? Some naturalists contend 
that the several varieties of the dog family have de- 
scended from the wolf, the fox, and the jackal; but 
supposing them to be only varieties of the same 
species, of which we are not assured, why not make 
the dog primitive and the wolf, fox, and jackal de- 
rivative? There are no known facts in the case that 
render it necessary to suppose them, rather than the 
dog, the parent stock of the whole species. Indeed, 
scientists have no criterion by which they can deter- 
mine whether the tame variety or the wild represents 
the primitive type, and their only reason is the as- 
sumption that all species begin at the lowest round 
of the ladder and reach their perfect state only by 
progressive development. But this is a perfectly 
gratuitous assumption. Mr. Darwin adduces no 
facts that prove it. 

So far as there are any known facts or certain 
principles in the case, species__ are immut phlp._ and 
their only development is in the explication of in- 
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dividuals. So far as our scientists have any knowl- 
edge on the subject, there is no progress of species. 
Individuals may find a more or less favorable medi- 
um and vary from one another, but the specific type 
remains always the same as long as it remains at all, 
and is reproduced essentially iinaltered in each new 
generation. It is even doubtful if abnormal types 
are ever really transmitted by natural generation. 
Cardinal Wiseman inclines to believe they are. at 
least to some extent. We donbt it, and explain the 
facts which seem to favor it by the continued pres- 
ence and activity of the causes which first originated 
them. There are monstrous births, but they are not 
perpetuated. The cardinal mentions a family with 
six fingers on each hand and six toes on each foot, 
and we have ourselves known at least one six-fingered 
and six-toed individual, but if perpetuated through 
three generations, as the cardinal asserts, there did 
not arise from the family a distinct variety in the 
human species; and in the case that came under our 
own observation neither the parents of the man nor 
his children had more than the normal number of fin- 
gers and toes. In any case, after two or three gener- 
ations, if reproductive, the abnormal individuals re- 
vert to the original type. The breed may be crossed, 
but not permanently improved by crossing. The 
crossing, as every herdsman or shepherd knovs, 
must be kept up, or the hybrid, after a few genera- 
tions, eliminates the weaker and reverts to the 
stronger of the original types. 

There is no evidence, as we have already said, rf 
the progress of the species. The sponge to-day does 
not differ from the sponge of four thousand years ago; 
and if the wild peach of Persia is poisonous, oiff 
cultivated peach, the fruit of which is so deliciotu, 
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if neglected and suffered to become wild, would 
most likely, under the same cnnditions of climate 
and soil, become as poisonous as is the Persian wild 
peach: thereby proving that whatever the effects 
of cultivation or changes of its habitat, the species 
remains always unchanged. Even in the cultivated 
peach traces of its original poisonous qualities are 
found, if not in its pulp, at least in its m(at, of which 
it is unsafe for any to partake largely unless proof 
against prussic acid. The florist produces, by cul- 
ture and proper adjustment of soil, great and striking 
changes in the size, color, and beauty of many va- 
rieties and species of flowers, all of which, if neg- 
lected and suffered to run wild, revert, after a while, 
to their original type, which neither natural nor 
artificial selection alters or impairs. 

Then the survival of the strongest in the struggle 
for life does not affect the species, far less originate 
a new species. There is no evidence that the rat is 
more intelligent to-day than was the rat any number 
of centuries ago, although, according to Mr. Darwin, 
we must suppose only the strongest have survived, 
and the process of natural selection has been con- 
stantly going on. The bee constructs her cell and 
the beaver his house and dam not otherwisenormore 
perfectly than did either at the remotest period in 
which man has observed the habits of either. Wheat 
grown from grains deposited in Egyptian mummies 
three thousand years ago is as perfect as that which 
is grown from the seed subject to three thousand 
years of additional culture and struggle for life. 
(Vol. ix. pp. 487-490) 
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NO NEW SPECIES PRODUCED BY SELECTION. 
These observations, which might be indefinitely 
extended, prove that whatever effect natural or arti- 
'ficial selection may have on individuals of the species, 
it has none on the species itself, and in no case origi- 
nates, so far as human observation goes, a new 
species. Consequently all the facts and arguments 
Mr. Darwin adduces in support of his theory of the 
descent of man from the ape, or to prove the species 
11^^ by natural selection has generated or developed 
the species man, count for nothing. If no instance 
can be adduced of the development of a new species 
by natural selection and no instance of the progress 
of a lower species towards a higher, there is and can 
be no proof that man has originated in a lower 
species. All the analogies between man and the 
lower animals, physical or intellectual, adduced by 
Mr. Darwin, prove simply nothing to the purpose. 
It was in by-gone days a favorite theory with us, as 
it perhaps still is with many others, that man, while 
he is something more, is also the rhumt' of the whole 
lower creation, or of all orders of existences below 
him. When we were engrossed with the study of 
the comparative anatomy and physiology of the brain, 
we conjectured that there is a just gradation in its 
convolutions and relative size, from the lowest ani- 
mal that has a brain distinct from mere ganglia up 
to man. We regarded man, in fact, as including in 
himself, in his physical and animal nature, the ele- 
ments of the entire creation below him, and hence 
rightly named its lord. So that our Lord, in assum- 
ing human nature, a human soul and a human body, 
assumed the elements of the entire cosmos, and in 
redeeming man redeemed the whole lower creation 
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and delivered the earth itself, which had been cursed 
for man's sake, from bondage. In being made flesh 
and redeeming the body he redeemed all animal and 
material nature, which returns to God as its last end 
in man for whom this lower world was made and 
over which he received the dominion from his and 
its Maker. But we never saw in this any evidence 
that man had been developed from the world below 
him or that any animal race by transformation had 
become man. Supposing the gradation assumed, 
which we are rather inclined to accept even yet, it 
by no means follows that the higher grade is in any 
case the development of the next grade below. In- 
deed it cannot be, for development of any grade or 
species can only unfold or bring out what is already 
in it or what it contains wrapped up, enveloped, or 
unexplicated. Therefore its development cannot 
carry it out of itself or lift it to the grade next 
above it. The superior grade is a superior grade by 
virtue of something which it has that the highest 
inferior grade has not, and therefore is not and can- 
not he developed from it. 

Say what you will, the ape is not a man; nor, as , 
far as our observations or investigations can go, is ' 
the ape, the gorilla, or any other variety of the 
monkey tribe the animal that approaches nearest to 
man. The rat, the beaver, the horse, the pig, the 
raven, the elephant surpass the monkey in intelli- 
gence, if it be intelligence and not simply instinct; 
and the dog is certainly far ahead of the monkey 
in moral qualities, in affection for his master and 
fidelity to him, and so is the horse when kindly 
treated. But let this pass. There is that, call it 
what you will, in man which is not in the ape. 
Man is two-footed and two-handed; the ape is itsxa- 
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^^P handed, or, if you choose to call the extremity 
^H limbs feet, four-footed. In fact, he has neither 
^H human hand nor a human foot, and, anatomically 
^H considered, differs hardly less from Tuan than does 
^H f the dog or the horse. I have never been able w 
^1 / discover in any of the simian tribe a single human 
' quality. As to physical structure, there is some re- 
semblance. Zoologists tell us traces of the same 
original type may be found running through the 
whole animal world; antl therefore the near ap- 
proach of the ape to the human form counts for 
nothing in this argument. But here is the point we 
make, namely, the differentia of man not being in 
the ape cannot be obta,ined from the ape by develop- 
ment. 

This sufficiently refutes Darwin's whole theory. 
He does not prove the origin of new species either 
by natural or artificial selection ; and not having 
done that, he adduces nothing that does or can war- 
rant the induction that the human species is de- 
veloped from the quadrumanic or any other species. 
(Vol. ix. pp. 490, 491.) 

WHAT FALSE SCIENTISTS DESERVE. 

We utterly repudiate the doctrine that no one is 
morally or socially responsible for the opinions he 
forms and publishes. But where society has no in- 
fallible authority co determine what is true and what 
is not, what is and what is not the law of God, or the 
truth God hds revealed and commanded us to be- 
lieve, it has no right to punish any one for opinion's 
sake; for it can act only on opinion, and therefore 
on no higher authority than that of the opinioms it 
punishes. What is called freedom of opinion aad 
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of publication, or, briefly, the freedom of the press, 
althoiigb incompatible with the rights of truth and 
the safety of society, as our own experience proves, 
must be protected, because modern society, by re- 
jecting the infallible authority of the church of God, 
has deprived itself of all right to discriminate in 
matters of opinion and therefore of the right even of 
self -protect ion. The fact is, society, uninstructed 
by an authority that cannot err, is incompetent to 
deal with opinions or to impose any restrictions on 
their publication ; but we cannot so far stultify our- 
selves as to pretend that this is not an evil, or to 
maintain with Milton and our own Jefferson that 
"error is harmless where truth is free to tombat it." 
" Error, " says the Chinese proverb, "will make the 
circuit of the globe while Truth is pulling on her 
boots." The modern doctrine is based on the as- 
sumption that truth is not ascertainable — is only an 
opinion. 

But from the point of view of morals, or tried by 
a rigidly ethical standard, such scientists as Darwin, 
Sir Charles Lyell, Sir John Lubbock, Taine, Blich- 
ner. Professor Huxley, Herbert Spencer, and others 
of the same genus who publish opinions, theories, 
hypotheses, which are at best only plausible conjec- 
tures under the imposing name of science, and which 
unsettle men's minds, bewilder the half-learned, 
mislead the i^orant, unde rmine the ver^ bases of 
society, and a ssail the whole moral order of the uni- 
verse, are fearfully guilty, and a thousand times more 
dangerous to society and greater criminals even than 
yourmost noted thieves, robbers, burglars, swindlers, 
murderers, or midnight assassins. Instead of being 
held in honor, feted, and lauded as the great men of 
tbeir age and country, and held up a,s fe^ ti^-a^- 
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factors of their race, they riciily deserve that 
opinion should brand thcra with infamy 
enemies of God and man, of religion and society, of 
truth and justice, of science and civilization. They 
are such men as, if we followed the injunction of St. 
John, the apostle of love, we should refuse to receive 
into our houses or even to bid good-day: Si ^ui's 
7:emt ad vos, et banc doctrinam nor affert, nolite redpere 
euiH in domiini, nee ave dixeritis (2 John x,). 

We are thus severe against these men, not because 
we are narrow-minded and bigoted, not because we 
have an over-weening confidence in our own opinions 
or hold tliem to be the measure of the true and the 
good, nor because we dislike science that is science 
or dread its light; but because they do not give us 
science, but their own opinions and speculations, 
which they can neither know nor proye.to -be true, 
and whicTi~we^Icnow cannot be true, unless the re- 
ligion of Christ is false, God is not, and heaven and 
eartk a lie. We condemn them because the trutii 
condemns them ; because, instead of shedding light 
on the glorious works of the Creator, they shed 
darkness over them and obscure their fair face with 
the thick smoke that ascends at their bidding from 
the bottomless pit of their ignorance and presump- 
tion. Their science is an illusion with which Satan 
mocks them, deludes and destroys souls for whom 
Christ has died, and it comes under the head of the 
endless "genealogies" and "vain philosophy," against 
which St. Paul so solemnly warns us. It is high 
time that they be stripped of their prestige and be 
treated with the contempt they deser\-c for their im- 
pudent pretension, and be held in the horror which 
all men should feel for the enemies of truth, and 
whose labors tend only to the extinction of ciTilitt- 
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tion, the abasement of intelligence, to fix the affec- 
tions on the earth, to blunt the sense of moral obliga- 
tion, and to make society what we see it every day 
becoming. They are Satan 's most efficient ministers. 
(Vol. ix. pp. 49S, 496.) 

PHRENOLOGY. 

We wish our readers distinctly to understand that 
we make no war upon phrenology when restricted 
to its legitimate sphere. As a physiological account 
of the brain, a treatise on its functions, and as 
enabling us to explain the causes of the differences 
we meet with in individual character, we believe it 
and value it. Within these limits, within which 
Gall usually confined it, it is, as we have said, a 
useful and interesting branch of science. The mis- 
chief of it lies in attempting, as Spurzheim and 
Combe do, to make it a system of mental philosophy, 
which it is not and never can be. The fundamental 
principles of phrenology are easily reconcilable with 
a sound spiritual philosophy, and on some future 
occasion we may attempt to show this. The objec- 
tions we have brought forward do not bear against 
those principles, but against the doctrines phrenolo- 
gists profess to derive from them. We war, then, 
not against the science, hut against what its friends 
have superinduced upon it or alleged it to be. 

They who oppose phrenology by controverting its 
physiological facts do not seem to ns to act very 
wisely. Mr, Combe's" Lectures," we confess, tended 
to weaken our faith in the reality of those facts and 
to induce us to class phrenology with the other hiim- 
bugs of the day; but our own observations have been 
somewhat extended, and we are satisfied t\\a.'t \!Q.e, 
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phrenologists have really made some physiological 
discoveries not altogether worthless; and their asser- 
tion of a connection between the instinctive tenden- 
cies of our nature and cerebral organization has led 
to a kind of observation on the different traits of 
individual character which has enlarged our stock 
of materials for a natural history of man. They 
have also made many valuable observations on 
education and the means of preserving a sound 
mind in a sound body, and induced many to turn 
their attention to the study of mental science who 
but for them might never have done it. This is 
considerable; enough to give them an honorable rank 
among the benefactors of their race, and a rank they 
should be permitted peaceably to enjoy, unless they 
claim one altogether higher, and to which no man 
of any tolerable acquaintance with mental science 
can believe them entitled. 

Admitting all the facts phrenologists allege, all 
that legitimately belongs to their science, we con- 
tend that it throws no light on the great problems of 
mental philosophy. In relation to all those prob- 
lems, we stand unaffected by the discoveries of Gall 
and Spurzheim; and had phrenologists clearly per- 
ceived the nature of these problems, they would never 
have dared to put forth the claims they have, and 
which we have contested. Phrenology is a physical, 
not a metaphysical science, and all it can, with any 
propriety, pretend to do is to point out and describe 
the physiological conditions to which, in this mode 
of being, the mental affections are subjected. This 
it has, to some extent, done; but this does m>t 
amount to so mnch as they imagine. In doing it 
they do not approach the boundaries of metaphysical 
science, and therefore we have felt it necessaiyu 
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show them that they claim for it more than it is or 
can be. 

We are grateful to all laborers in the field of science 
and to every man who discovers a new law or a new 
fact. But we confess we are a little impatient with 
arrogant pretensions. Let the discoverer of the new 
law or the new fact describe it to us and claim the 
merit that is his due, but let him not fancy his merit 
must needs be so great as to sink out of sight the 
merit of everybody else. We could bear with our 
phrenological friends altogether better were they 
not perpetually addressing us as if all wisdom was 
bom with Gall and Spurzheim. To believe them, 
before these two German empirics Plato and Aris- 
totle, Bacon and Descartes, Leibnitz and Locke, Reid 
and Kaiit sink into insignificance. Now, this is 
more than we can bear. "Great men lived before 
Agamemnon," and we believe there were philoso- 
phers before Gall and Spurzheim set out with a cab- 
inet of skulls on their wanderings from Vienna. It 
is because phrenologists lose sight of this fact, and 
would fain make it believed that nothing can be 
known of the human mind but by means of their 
four principles, that we have deemed it necessary 
to rebuke them. We hope they will bear our reproof 
with the meekness of philosophers. 

We honor the man who has the courage t6 pro- 
claim a new doctrine, one which he honestly be- 
lieves and which he knows is in opposition to the ha- 
bitual faith of his age and country; but we always 
distrust both the capacity ^iid the attainments of 
him who can see nothing to venerate in his fore- 
fathers and who hows not before the wisdom of an- 
tiquity. Progress there may be, and there is; but 
no man can advance far on his predecessoxa — ^o-csei 
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far that they shall sensibly diminish in the dis- 
tance. These arrogant reformers with the tithe of 
idea who speak to us as if they had outgjown 
all the past and grasped and made present the whole 
future are generally persons who, having advanced 
on their own infancy, imagine, therefore, thai they 
have advanced on the whole world. But the more 
we do really advance, the mere shall we be siruck 
with the greatness of those who went before us, and 
the more sincere and deep will be our reverence for 
antiquity. The darkness we ascribe to remote ages 
is often the darkness of our own minds, and the igno- 
rance we complain of in others may be only the re- 
flex of our own. Progress we should labor for, prog- 
ress we should delight in, but we should beware of 
underrating those who have placed us in the worid. 
"There were giants in those days." 

Phrenologists must attribute the ridicule and oppo- 
sition they have encountered to themselves. Their 
method of propagating their science, their character 
of itinerant lecturers, and their habitof manipulating;; 
heads, likening their science so much, in its usages 
and effects, to the science of palmistry, togetherwith 
their uncouth terminology and the absurd state- 
ments which they are continually making, betraying 
at once their ignorance and simplicity, can hardly 
be expected not to excite a smile of pleasantry or 
of contempt in every man of ordinary discernment 
and information. But if they will betake themselves 
to their cabinets and study their science in the 
modest, unpretending manner physiologists in gen- 
eral do, instead of perambulating the country ma- 
nipulating; skulls at so much apiece or treating their 
science in a way that encourages the ignorant and 
designing to do it, they will find the public ceasisg 
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to oppose them and gratefully accepting the fruits of 
their labors. Let them lay aside their pretensions 
as system-makers, reformers, revolutionists, and 
throw into the common mass the facts or principles 
they discover and suffer them to go for what they 
are worth, and, in common with all studious men, 
they will contribute something to the well-being of 
the race and deserve well of humanity. (Vol. ix. 
pp. 251-254.) 



THE UNITED STATES. 

SELF-KNOWLEDGE NECESSARY TO A NATION. 

Nations are only individuals on a larger scale. 
They have a life, an individuality, a reason, a con- 
science, and instincts of their own, and have the 
same general laws of development and growth, and, 
perhaps, of decay, as the individual man. Equally 
important and no less difficult than for the individual 
is it for a nation to know itself, understand its own 
existence, its own powers and faculties, rights and 
duties, constitution, instincts, tendencies, and des- 
tiny. A nation has a spiritual as well as a material, 
a moral as well as a physical existence, and is sub- 
jected to internal as well as external conditions of 
health and virtue, greatness and grandeur, which it 
must in some measure understand and observe, or 
become weak and infirm, stunted in its growth, and 
end in premature decay and death. 

Among nations, no one has more need of full 
knowledge of itself than the United States, and no 
one has hitherto had less. It has hardly had a dis- 
tinct consciousness of its own national existence, and 
has lived the irreflective life of the child, with no 
severe trial, till the recent rebellion, to throw it back 
on itself and compel it to reflect on its own constitu- 
tion, its own separate existence, individuality, ten- 
dencies, and end. (Vol. xviii. pp. 6, 7. ) 

ISA 
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EvEKY living nation lias an idea given it by Provi 
dence to realize, and whose realization is its special 
work, mission, or destiny. Every nation is, in some 
sense, a chosen people of God. The Jews were the 
chosen people of God, through whom the primitive 
traditions were to be preserved in their purity and 
integrity and the Messiah was to come. The Greeks 
were the chosen people of God for the development 
ajid realization of the beautiful or the divine splendor 
in art and of the true in science and philosophy ; and 
the Romans for the development of the state, law, 
and jurisprudence. The great despotic nations of 
Asia were never properly nations, or if they were 
nations with a mission they proved false to it and 
count for nothing in the progressive development of 
the human race. History has not recorded their 
mission, and as far as they are known they have 
contributed only to the abnormal development or 
corruption of religion and civilization. Despotism 
is barbaric and abnormal. 

The United States, or the American republic, has 
a mission, and is chosen of God for the realization 
of a great idea. It has been chosen not only to con- 
tinue the work assigned to Greece and Rome, but to 
accomplish a greater work than was assigned to 
either. In art it will prove false to its mission if 
it do not rival Greece, and in science and philosophy 
if it do not surpass it. In the state, in law, in juris- 
prudence, it must continue and surpass Rome. Its 
idea is liberty, indeed, but liberty with law and law 
with liberty. Yet its mission is not so much the 
realization of liberty as the realization of the true 
idea of the state, which secures at once the a.M.yac«\X'5 
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/ of the public and the freedom of the individual— tbe 

' sovereignly of the people without social despotism 
and individual freedom without anarchy. In other 

f words, its mission is to bring out in its life the dia- 
lectic union of authority and liberty, of the natnral 
rights of man and those of society. The Greek and 
Roman republics asserted the state to the detrimeDt 
of individual freedom; modern republics either do 
the same or assert individual freedom to the detri- 

, ment of the state. The American republic has been 
instituted by Providence to realize the freedom of 
each with advantage to the other. 

The real mission of the United States is to intro- 
duce and establish a political constitution which, 
while it retains all the advantages of the constitutions 
of states thus far known, is unlike any of them and 
secures advantages which none of them did or could 
possess. The American constitution has no proto- 
type in any prior constitution. The American form 
of government can be classed throughout with none 
of the forms of government described by Aristotle, 
or even by later authorities. Aristotle knew only 
four forms of government: monarchy, aristocracy, 
democracy, and mixed governments. The American 
form is none of these nor any combination of tbetn. 
It is original, a new contribution to political science, 
and seeks to attain the end of all wise and just gor- 
emment by means unknown or forbidden to the 
ancients, and which have been but imperfectly com- 
prehended even by American political writers 
themselves. The originality of the American con- 
stitution has been overlooked by the great major- 
ity even of our own statesmen, who .seek to explain 
it by analogies borrowed from the constitutions of 
other states rather than by a profound study of t(t 
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own principles. They have taken too low a view of 
it, and have rarely, if ever, appreciated its distinc- 
tive and peculiar merits. (Vol. xviii. pp. 8. 9.) 

THE CONSTITUTION MISUNDERSTOOD. 

It will hardly be questioned that either the con- 
stitution of the United States is very defective or it 
has been very grossly misinterpreted hy all parties. 
If the slave states had not held that the states are 
severally sovereign and the constitution of the United 
States a simple agreement or compact, they would 
never have seceded; and if the free states had not 
confounded the Union with the general govern- 
ment and shown a tendency to make it the entire 
national government, no occasion or pretext for 
secession would have been given. The great problem 
of our statesmen has been from the first, How to assert 
union without consolidation and state rights with-^^ 
out disintegration? Have they, as yet, solved that 
problem? The war has silenced the state -sovereignty 
doctrine, indeed, but has it done so without lesion 
to state rights? Has it done it without asserting the 
general government as the supreme, central, or 
national government? Has it done it without strik- 
ing a dangerous blow at the federal element of the 
constitution? In suppressing by armed force the 
doctrine that the states are severally sovereign, what 
barrier is left against consolidation? Has not one 
danger been removed only to give place to another? 

But perhaps the constitution itself, if rightly un- 
derstood, solves the problem ; and perhaps the prob- 
lem itself is raised precisely through misunder- 
standing of the constitution. Our statesmen have 
recognized no constitution of the Ametitia-n. ^e.t(^«i 
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themselves ; they have confined their views to the 
written constitution, as if that constituted the Ameri- 
can people a state or nation, instead of being, as it 
' is, only a law ordained by the nation already existing 
and constituted. Perhaps if they had recognized 
frf and studied the constitution which preceded that 
drawn up by the convention of 17S7, and which is 
intrinsic, inherent in the republic itself, they would 
have seen that it solves the problem and asserts 
national unity without consolidation and the rights 
of the several states without danger of disintegra- 
tion. The whole controversy, possibly, has origi- 
nated in a misunderstanding of the real constitution 
of the United States, and that misunderstanding 
itself in the misunderstanding of the origin and con- 
stitution of government in general. The constitu- 
tion, as will appear in the course of this essay, is 
not defective; and all that is necessary to guard 
against either danger is to discard all our theories of 
the constitution and return and adhere to the con- 
stitution itself as it really is and always has been. 
(Vol. xviii. pp. 9, 10.) 

GOVERNMENT IS NECESSARY. 

Man is a dependent being and neither does nor can 

suffice for himself. He lives not in himself, but lives 
and moves and has his being in God. He exists, de- 
velops, and fulfils his existence only by communion 
with God through which he participates of the divine 
' being and life. He communes with God through the 
divine creative act and the incarnation of the Word, 
through his kind, and through the material world. 
Communion with God through creation and incarna- 
tion is religion, distinctively taken, which blodi 
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man to God as his first cause and carries him onwards 
to God as his final cause; cummunion through the 
material world is expressed by the word property; 
and communion with God through humanity is 
society. Religion, society, property, are the three 
terms that embrace the whole of man's life and ex- 
press the essential means and conditions of his exist- 
ence, his development, and his perfection, or the 
fulfilment of his existence, the attainment of the end 
for which he is created. 

Though society, or the communion of man with 
his Maker through his kind, is not all that man needs 
in order to live, to grow, to actualize the possibilities 
of his nature, and to attain to his beatitude, since 
humanity is neither God nor the material universe, 
it is yet a necessary and essential condition of his 
life, his progress, and the completion of his exist- 
ence. He is born and lives in society and can be 
bom and live nowhere else. It is one of the necessi- 
ties of his nature. "God saw that it was not good 
for man to be alone." Hence wherever man is found 
he is found in society, living in more or less strict 
intercourse with his kind. 

But society never does and never can exist without 
government of some sort. As society is a necessity 
of man's nature, so is government a necessity of 
society. The simplest form of society is the family 
— Adam and Eve. But though Adam and Eve are 
in many respects equal and have equally important 
though different parts assigned them, one or the 
other must be head and governor, or they cannot 
form the society called family. They would be 
simply two individuals of different sexes, and the 
family would fail for the want of unity. Children 
cannot be reared, trained, or educated without sara.ft 
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degree of family government, of some authority lo 
direct, control, restrain, or prescribe. Hence the 
authority of the husband and father is recognized by 
the common consent of mankind. Still more appar- 
ent is the necessity of government the moment the 
family develops and grows into the tribe and the 
tribe into the nation. Hence no nation exists with- 
out government; and we never find a savage tribe, 
however low or degraded, that does not assert some- 
where, in the father, in the elders, or in the tribe 
itself, the rude outlines or the faint reminiscences of 
some sort of government, with authority to demand 
obedience and to punish the refractory. Hence as 
man is nowhere found out of society, so nowhere is 
society found without government. 

Government is necessary. ... It exists in heaven 
as well as on earth, and in heaven in its perfection. 
Its office is not purely repressive, to restrain violence, 
to redress wrongs, and to punish the transgressor. 
It has something more to do than to restrict oar 
natural liberty, curb our passions, and maintain 
justice between man and man. Its office is positive 
as well as negative. It is needed to render effective 
the solidarity of the individuals of a nation andJa 
render-the_aatimi_aiLergani5aij not a mere organiza- 
tion— to _.cQmbine mea-ia~QQe_liidng_bQdy, and to 
strengthen all with the strength of each and each 
with the strength of all — to develop, strengthen, and 
sustain individual liberty, and to utilize and direct it 
to the promotion of the common weal — to be a social 
providence, imitating in its order and degree the 
action of the divine providence itself, and, while it 
provides for the common good of all, to protect each, 
the lowest and meanest, with the whole force and 
majesty of society. It is the minister of wratll to 
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wrong-doers, indeed, bnt its nature is beneficent and 
its action defines a nd protects the ri^ht of p f^'p-'t-i-y 
creates and maintains a medium in which religion 
can exert her supernatural energy, promotes learn- 
ing, fosters science and art, advances civilization, 
and contributes as a powerful means to the fulfilment 
by man of the divine purpose in his existence. 
Next after religion it is man's greatest good; and 
even religion without it can do only a small portion 
of her work. They wrong it who call it a necessary 
evil; it is a great good, and instead of being dis- 
trusted, hated, or resisted, except in its abuses, it 
should be loved, respected, obeyed, and, if need be, 
defended at the cost of all earthly goods and even 
of life itself. (Vol. xviii. pp, 14, 15.) 

THE NATURE OF GOVERNMENT. 

The nature or essence of government is to govern. 
A government that does not govern is simply no 
government at all. If it has not the ability to govern 
and governs not it may be an agency, an instrument 
in the hands of individuals for advancing their 
private interests, but it is not government. To be 
government it must govern both individuals and the 
community. If it is a mere machine for making pre- 
vail the will of one man. of a certainnumber of men, 
or even of the community, it may be very effective 
sometimes for good, sometimes for evil, oftenest for 
evil, but government in the proper sense of the word 
it is not. To govern is to direct, control, restrain, 
as the pilot controls and directs his ship. It neces- 
sarily implies two terms, governor and governed, and 
a real distinction between them. The denial of all 
real distinction between governor and governed is 
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' an error in politics analogous to that in philosophy 
or theology of denying all real distinction between 
creator and creature, God and the universe, which 
all the world knows is either pantheism or pure 
atheism— the supreme sophism. If we make gover- 
nor and governed one and the same we efface both 
terms ; for there is no governor nor governed i£ the 
win that governs is identically the will that is 
I governed. To make the controller and the con- 
I trolled the same is precisely to deny all control. 
There must, then, if there is government at all, be 
a power, force, or will that governs, distinct from 
that which is governed. In those governments in 
which it is held that the people govern, the people 
governing do and raust act in a diverse relation from 
the people governed, or there is no real government. 
(Vol. xviii, pp. IS, i6.) 

CIVIL LIBERTY. 

Government is not only that which governs, but 
that which has the right or authority to govern. 
Power without right is not government. Govern- 
ments have the right to use force at need, but might 
does not make right, and not every power wielding 
the physical force of a nation is to be regarded as 
its rightful government. Whatever resort tophysical 
force it may be obliged to make, either in defence of 
its authority or of the rights of the nation, the govern- 
ment itself lies in the moral order, and politics is 
simply a branch of ethics— that branch which treats 
of the rights and duties of men in their public re- 
lations, as distinguished from their rights and duties 
in their private relations. 

Government being not only that which governs, 
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but that which has the right to govern, obedience to 
it becomes a moral duty, not a mere physical neces- 
sity. The right to govern and the duty to obey are 
correlatives, and the one cannot exist or be con- 
ceived without the other. Hence loyalty is not 
simply an amiable sentiment, but a duty, a moral 
virtue. . . . 

The assertion of government as lying in the moral i 
order defines civil liberty and reconciles it with 
authority. Civil liberty is freedom to do whatever 
one pleases that authority permits or does not forbid. 
Freedom to follow in all things one's own will or 
inclination, without any civil restraint, is license, 
not libert)'. There is no lesion to liberty in repress- 
ing license nor in requiring obedience to the com- 
mands of the authority that has the right to com- 
mand. Tyranny or oppression is not in being 
subjected to authority, but in being subjected to 
usurped authority — to a power that has no right to 
command or that commands what exceeds its right 
or its authority. To say that it is contrary to liberty i 
to be forced to forego our own will or inclination in \ 
any case whatever is simply denying the right of \ 
all government and falling into no-governmentism. 
r.' bfrty — i s vjnl atsd only when we are required to 
forego our o wn will or incHnation by a power that 
has no_ngiit__le__Tnake. the requisition; for we are 
bound to obedience as far as authority has the right 
to govern, and we can never have the right to dis- 
obey a rightful command. The requisition, if made 
by rightful authority, then, violates no right that, -., 
we have or can have, and where there is no viola- 
tion of our rights there is no violation of our liberty. 
The moral right of authority, which involves the 
moral duty of obedience, presents, then, tiie ^TO^tA. 
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on which liberty and authority may meet in peace 
and operate to the same end. 

This has no resemblance to the slavish doctrine of 
passive obedience and that resistance to power can , 
never be lawful. The tyrant may he lawfully re- 
sisted, for the tyrant, by force of the word itself, 
is a usurper and without authority. Abuses o£ 
power may be resisted even hy force when they be- 
come too great to be endured, when there is no legal | 
or regular way of redressing them, and when there 
is a reasonable prospect that resistance will prove ' 
effectual and substitute something better in their 
place. But it is never lawful to resist the rightful 
sovereign, for it can never be right to resist right, 
and the rightful sovereign in the constitutional ex- 
ercise of his power can never be said to abuse k. 
Abuse is the unconstitutional or wrongful exercise 
of a power rightfully held, and when it is not so ex- 
ercised there is no abuse or abuses to redress. All 
turns, then, on the right of power or its legitimacy. 
{Vol. xviii. pp. 16-18.) 

THE RIGHTS OF MAN. 

Under ancient republicanism there were rights of 
the state and rights of the citizen, but no rights of 
man, held independently of society and not derived 
from God through the state. The recognition of 
these rights by modem society is due to Christianity: 
some say to the barbarians, who overthrew the 
Roman empire; but this last opinion is not well 
founded. The barbarian chiefs and nobles bad no 
doubt a lively sense of personal freedom and inde- 
pendence, but for themselves only. They bad no 
conception of personal freedom as a general or ani- 
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versal right. The doctrine of individual freedom 
before the state is due to the Christian religion, 
which asserts the dignity and worth of every human 
soul, the accountability to God of each man for him- 
self, and lays it down as law for every one that God 
is to be obeyed rather than men. The church prac- 
tically denied the absolutism of the state and as- 
serted for every man rights not held from the state 
in converting the empire to Christianity in defiance 
of the state authority and the imperial edicts punish- 
ing with death the profession of the Christian faith. 
In this she practically as well as theoretically over- 
threw state absolutism, and infused into modem 
society the doctrine that every individual, even the 
lowest and meanest, has rights which the state 
neither confers nor can abrogate; and it will only 
be by extinguishing in modem society the Christian 
faith and obliterating all traces of Christian civiliza- 
rion that state absolutism can be revived with more 
than a partial and temporary success. . , , 

Now, social despotism or state absolutism is not 
based on truth or reality. Society has certain rights 
over individuals, for she is a medium of their com- 
munion with God or through which they derive life 
from God, the primal source of all life; but she is 
not the only medium of man's life. Man, as was 
said in the beginning, lives by communion with God, 
and he communes with God in the creative act and 
the Incarnation, through his kind, and through 
nature. This threefold communion gives rise to 
three institutions — religion or the church, society or 
the state, and property. The life that man derives 
from God through religion and property is not de- 
rived from him through society, and consequently so 
much of his life he holds independentVy oi aocvelt^ ■, 
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and this constitutes his rights as a man as distin- 
guished from his rights as a citizen. In relation 
to society,as not held from God through her, these 
are termed his natural rights, which she must hold 
inviolable and government protect for everj' one, 
whatever his complexion or his social position. 
These rights — the rights of conscience and the rights 
of property, with all their necessary implications- 
are limitations of the rights of society, and the in- 
dividual has the right to plead them against the 
state. Society does not confer them and cannot tate 
them away, for they are at least as sacred and as 
fundarucntal as her own, {Vol. xviii. pp. 45, 46.) 

ORIGIN OF GOVERNMENT. 

The right of government to govern, or political 
authority, is derived by the collective people or 
society from God through the law of nature. Rulers 
hold from God through the people or nation, and 
the people or nation hold from God through the 
natural law, , . . The political sovereignty under 
the law of nature attaches to the people, not in- 
dividually, but collectively, as civil or political 
society. It is vested in the political community or 
nation, not in an individual, or family, or a class. 
because under the natural law all men are equal, 
as they are under the Christian law, and one man 
has, in his own right, no authority over another. 
The family has in the father a natural chief, but 
political society has no natural chief or chiefs. The 
authority of the father is domestic, not political, «ai 
ceases when his children have attained to majorit}-, 
have married and become heads of families them- 
selves, or have ceased to laalte part of the 
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household. The recognition of the authority of the 
father beyond the limits of his own household is, if 
it ever occurs, by virtue of the ordinance, the con- 
sent, express or tacit, of the political society. There 
are no natural-born political chiefs, and wherever we 
find men claiming or acknowledged to be such, they 
are either usurpers, what the Greeks called tyrants, 
or they are made such by the will or constitution of 
the people or the nation. 

Both monarchy and aristocracy were, no doubt, 
historically developed from the authority of the 
patriarchs, and have unquestionably been sustained 
by an equally false development of the right of prop- 
erty, especially landed property. The owner of the 
land, or he who claimed to own it, claimed as an 
incident of his ownership the right to govern it, and 
consequently to govern all who occupied it. But 
however valid may be the landlord's title to the 
soil — -and it is doubtful if man can own anything in 
land beyond the usufruct — it can give him under the 
law of nature no political right. Property, like all 
natural rights, is entitled by the natural law to pro- 
tection, but not to govern. Whether it shall be 
made a basis of political power or not is a question 
of political prudence, to be determined by the su- 
preme political authority. It was the basis, and al- 
most exclusive basis, in the middle ages under 
feudalism, and is so still in most states. France and 
the United States are the principal exceptions in 
Christendom. Property alone or coupled with birth 
is made elsewhere in some form a basis of political 
power, and where made so by the sovereign authority 
it is legitimate, butnot wisenordesirable; for it takes 
from the weak and gives to the strong. The rich 
have in their riches advantages enovig\v Q^et &e. 
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poor, without receiving from the state any additional 
advantage. An aristocracy, in the sense of families 
distinguished by birth, noble and patriotic services, 
wealth, cultivation, refinement, taste, and manners, 
is desirable in every nation, is a nation's oma- 
toent and also its chief support, but they need and 
should receive no political recognition. They should 
form no privileged class in the state or political 
society. {Vol. xviii. pp. 72-74.) 
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The constitution is twofold: the constitution of 
the state or nation and the constitution of the gov- 
ernment. The constitution of the government is, or 
is held to be, the work of the nation itself; the con- 
stitution of the state, or the people of the state, is, 
in its origiji at least, provi dential, given by God 
hims^fioperating through historical events or nat- 
ural causes. The one originates in law, the other in 
historical fact. The nation must exist, and exist 
as a political community, before it can give itself a 
constitution ; and no state, any more than an in- 
dividual, can exist without a constitution of some 
sort. . . . 

The constitution drawn up, ordained, and estab- 
lished by a nation for itself is a law— the_ organic or 
fundamental law, if you will, but a law, and is and 
must_Jie ^the act _of the so vereign power. That 
sovereign power must exist before it can act, and it 
cannot exist, if vested in the people or nation, with- 
out a constitution or without some sort of political 
organization of the people or nation. There must, 
then, be for every state or nation a constitution an- 
terior to the constitution which the nation ff^ts , 
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itself, andfrora which the one it gives itself derives all 
its vitality and legal force. (Vol. xviii. pp. 76, 77.) 

THE CONSTITUTION OF A STATE. 

The providential constitution is, in fact, that with 
which the nation is born, and is, as long as the na- 
tion exists, the real living and efficient constitution 
of the state. It is the source of the vitality of the 
state, that which controls or governs its action and 
determines its destiny. The constitution which a 
nation is said to give itself is never the constitution 
of the state, hut is the law ordained by the state for 
the government instituted under it. . . . The con- 
stitution is the intrinsic or inherent and actual con- 
stitution of the people or political community itself; 
that which makes the nation what it is and distin- 
guishes it from every other nation, and varies as 
nations themselves vary from one another. 

The constitution of the state is not a theory, nor is 
it drawn up and established in accordance with any 
preconceived theory. What is theoretic in a con- 
stitution is unreal. The constitutions conceived by 
philosophers in their closets are constitutions only of 
Utopia or Dreamland. This world is not governed 
by abstractions, for abstractions are nullities. Only 
the concrete is real, and only the real or actual has 
vitality or force. The French people adopted con- 
stitution after constitution of the most approved 
pattern, and amid bonfires, beating of drums, sound 
of trumpets, roarof musketrj', and thunder of artillery 
swore, no doubt, sincerely as well as enthusiastically, 
to observe them, but all to no effect; for they had 
no authority for the nation, no hold on its affections, 
and formed no element of its life. The Ei\%\\?Jcv ate. 
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great constitution-mongers — for other nations. They 
fancy that a constitution fashioned after their own 
will fit any nation that can be persuaded, wheedled, 
or bullied into trying it on; but, unhappily, all that 
have tried it on have found it only an embarrassment 
or encumbrance. The doctor might as well attempt 
to give an individual a new constitutjon or the con- 
stitution of another man as the statesman to give a 
nation any other constitution than that which it has 
and with which it is bom. (Vol. xviii. pp. 80, 81.) 

MODERN CIVILIZATION. 

Indeed, the Roman constitution, laws, and civili- 
zation not only gain the mastery in the nations 
seated within the limits of the old Roman empire, 
butextend their power throughout the whole civilized 
world. The Grreco-Roman civilization is, in fact, 
the only civilization now recognized, and nations are 
accounted civilized only in proportion as they are 
romanized and christianized. The Roman law, as 
found in the Institutes, Pandects, and Novelise of 
Justinian, or the Corpus Juris Cm/is, is the basis of 
the law and jurisprudence of all Christendom. The 
Gr^co-Roman civilization, called not improperly 
Christian civilization, is the only progressive civiliza- 
tion. The old feudal system remains in England 
little more than an empty name. The king is only 
the first magistrate of the kingdom, and the honse 
of lords is only an hereditary senate. Austria is 
hard at work in the Roman direction, and finds her 
chief obstacle to success in Hungary with the Mag- 
yars, whose feudalism retains almost the full vigor 
of the middle ages. Russia is moving in the same 
direction; and Prussia and the smaller Germanjfi 
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states obey the same impulse. Indeed, Rome has 
survived the conquest — has conquered her conquerors, 
and now invades every region from which they came. 
The Roman empire may be said to be acknowledged 
and obeyed in lands lying far beyond the furthest 
limits reached by the Roman eagles, and to be more 
truly the mistress of the world than under Augustus, 
Trajan, or the Antonines. Nothing can stand before 
the Christian and romanized nations, and all pagan- 
dom and Mohammedom combined are too weak to 
resist their onward march. (Vol. xviii. p. 84.) 

CENTRALISM AN7J FEUDALISM. 

The Roman system is republican, in the broad 
sense of the term, because under it power is never 
an estate, never the private property of the ruler, 
but, in whose hands soever vested, is held as a trust 
to be exercised for the public good. As it existed 
under the Ceesars and is revived in modern times, 
whether under the imperial or the democratic form, 
it no doubt tends to centralism, to the concentration 
of all the powers and forces of the states in one 
central government, from which all local authorities 
and institutions emanate. Wise men oppose it as 
affording no guaranties to individual liberty against 
the abuses of power. This it may not do, but the 
remedy is not in feiidalism. The feudal lord holds 
his authority as an estate, and ha.s over the people 
under him all the power of C^sar and all the rights 
of the proprietor. He, indeed, has a guaranty against 
his liege-lord, sometimes a more effective guaranty 
than his liege-lord has against him ; but against his 
centralized power his vassals and serfs have only the 
guaranty that a slave has against his 
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Feudalism is alike hostile to the freedom of public 
lufhority'and of the people. It is essentially a dis- 
integrating element in the nation. It breaks the 
unity and individuality of the state, embarrasses the 
sovereign, and guards against the abuse of public 
authority by overpowering and suppressing it 
Every feudal lord is a more thorough despot in his 
own domain than Ceesar ever was or could be in the 
empire ; and the monarch, even if strong enough, is 
yet not competent to intervene between him and his 
people, any more than the general government in 
the United States was to intervene between the 
negro slave and his master. The great vassals of 
the crown singly, or, if not singly, in combination 
— and they could always combine in the interest of 
their order — were too strong for the king or to be 
brought under any public authority, and could issue 
from their fortified castles and rob and plunder to 
their hearts' content, with none to call them to an 
account. Under the most thoroughly centralized 
government there is far more liberty for the people 
and a far greater security for person and properly. 
except in the case of the feudal nobles themselves, 
than was even dreamed of while the feudal ri'gime 
was in full vigor. Nobles were themselves free, it 
is conceded, but not the people. The king was too 
weak, too restricted in his action by the feudal con- 
stitution to reach them, and the higher clergy were 
ex officio sovereigns, princes, barons, or feudal lords, 
and were led by their private interests to act with 
the feudal nobility, save when that nobility threatened 
the temporalities of the church. The only reliance, 
under God, left in feudal times to the poor people 
was in the lower ranks of the clergy, especially of 
the regular clergy, . . . 
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The fact is that during the period when feudalism 
was in full vigor the king was merely a shadow; 
the people found their only consolation in religion 
and their chief protectors in the monivs, who mingled 
with them, saw their sufferings and sympathized 
with them, consoled them, carried their cause to the 
castle before the feudal lord and lady, and did, thank 
God, do something to keep alive religious sentiments 
and convictions in the bosom of the feudal society 
itself. Whatever opinions may be formed of the 
monastic orders in relation to the present, this much is 
certain, that they were the chief civilizers of Europe 
and the chief agents in delivering European society 
from feudal barbarism. (Vol, xviii. pp. 84-86.) 

ANTAGONISM OF INTERESTS. 

GuAKANTiF.s against excessive centralism are cer- 
tainly needed, hut the statesman will not seek them 
in the feudal organization of society — in a political * 
aristocracy, whether founded on birth or private 
wealth, nor in a privileged class of any sort. Better 
trust Ciesar than Brutus, or even Cato. Nor will he 
seek them in the antagonism of interests intended to 
neutralize or balance each other, as in the English 
constitutioa This was the great error of Mr. Cal- 
houn. No man saw more clearly than Mr. Calhoun 
the utter worthlessness of simple paper constitutions, 
on which Mr. Jefferson placed such implicit reliance, 
or that the real constitution is in the state itself, in 
the manner in which the people themselves are or- 
ganized; but his reliance was in constituting, as 
powers in the state, the several popular interests that 
exist, and pitting them against each other — the 
famous system of checks and balancea q£ "Btx^v^ 
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^H statesmen. He was led to this because he distrusted 
^H power and was more intent on guarding against its 
^H abuses than on providing for its free, vigorous, and 
^^1 healthy action, going on the principle that "that is 
^H the best government which governs least." But if 
^" the opposing interests could be made to balance one 
another perfectly, theresult would be an equilibrium, 
in which power would be brought to a stand-still; 
and if not, the stronger would succeed and swallow 
up all the rest. The theory of checks and balances 
is admirable if the object be to trammel power and 
to have as little power in the government as possible; 
but it is a theory which is bom from passions 
engendered by the struggle against despotism or 
arbitrary power, not from a calm and philosophical 
appreciation of government itself. The English 
have not succeeded in establishing their theory, for, 
after all, their constitution does not work so well as 
they pretend. The landed interest controls at one 
time and the mercantile and manufacturing interest 
at another. They do not perfectly balance one an- 
other, and it is not difficult to see that the mercan- 
tile and manufacturing interest, combined with the 
moneyed interest, is henceforth to predominate. 
f^The aim of the real statesman is to organize all the 
interests and forces of the state dialect ically, so that 
i they shall unite to add to its strength and work to- 
' I j gether harmoniously for the common good. (Vol. 
xviii, p. 87.) 

THK NEED OF STATESMEN. 

Rome did not fall in consequence of the strength 
of her external enemies, nor through the corruption 
of private morals and manners, which was never 
greater than under the first triumvirate. She fell 
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from ihe want of true statesmanship in her public 
men and patriotism in her people. Private virtues and 
private vices are of the last consequence to individ- 
uals, hoth here and hereafter; but private virtues 
never saved, private vices never mined a nation. 
Edward the Confessor was a saint, and yet he pre- 
pared the way for the Norman conquest of England ; 
and France owes infinitely less to St. Louis than to 
Louis XL, Richelieu, and Napoleon, who, though 
no saints, were statesmen. What is specially needed 
in statesmen is public spirit, intelligence, foresight, 
broad views, manly feelings, wisdom, energy, reso- 
lution ; and when statesmen with these qualities are 
placed at the head of affairs, the state, if not already 
lost, can, however far gone it may be, be recovered, 
restored, reinvigorated, advanced, and private vice 
and corruption disappear in the splendor of public 

of nations, but not to work miracles to counteract the 
natural "effects of the ignorance, ineptness, short- 
sightedness, narrow views, public stupiditj', and 
imbecilitj' gf rulers, because they are irreproachable 
and saintly in their private characters and relations, 
as was Henry VL of England or, in some respects, 
Louis XVL of France. Providence is God interven- 
ing through the laws he by his creative act gives to 
creatures, not their suspension or abrogation. It was 
the corruption of the statesmen in substituting the 
barbaric element for the proper Roman, to which no 
one contributed more than Constantine, the first 
Christian emperor, that was the real cause of the 
downfall of Rome and the centuries of barbarism 
that followed, relieved only by the superhuman zeal 
and charity of the church to save souls and restore 
civilization. (Vol. xviii. pp. 91, 911.J 
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But in the constitution of the government, 8 
tinguished from the state, the nation is freer and more 
truly sovereign. The constitution of the state is that 
which gives to the people of a given territory politi- 
cal existence, unity, and individuality, and renders 
it capable of political action. It creates political or 
national solidarity, in imitation of the solidarity of 
the race, in which it has its root. It is the pro^H- 
dential charter of national existence, and that which 
gives to each nation its peculiar character and distin- 
guishes it from every other nation. The constitution 
of government is the constitution by the sovereign 
authority of the nation of an agency or ministry for 
the management of its affairs, and the letter of in- 
structions according to which the agent or minister 
is to act and conduct the matters intrusted to 
him. . . . 

The law of the governmental constitution is in that 
of the nation. The constitution of the government 
must grow out of the constitution of the state, and 
accord with the genius, the character, the habits, 
customs, and wants of the people, or it will not woit 
well or tend to secure the legitimate ends of govern- 
ment. The constitutions imagined by philosophers 
are for Utopia, not for any actual, living, breathing 
people. You must take the state as it is and develop 
yourgovernmental constitution from it and harmonize 
it with it. Where there is a discrepancy between the 
two constitutions, the government has no support in 
the state, in the organic people or nation, and can 
sustain itself only by corruption or physical force 
A government may be under the necessity of using 
force to suppress an insurrection gr rebellion ag ains t 
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the national authority or the integrity of the national 
territory, but no government that can sustain itself, 
not the state, only by physical force or large standing 
armies can be a good government or suited to the 
nation. It must adopt the most stringent repressive 
measures, suppress liberty of speech and of con- 
science, outrage liberty in what it has the most inti- 
mate and sacred, and practise the most revolting 
violence and cruelty, for it can govern only by terror. 
Such a government is unsuited to the nation. (Vol. 
xviii. pp. gi-qS.) 

ARE THE UNITED STATES A NATION OR A 
LEAGUE? 

SovEREtONTV, Under God, inheres in the organic 
-EfOglS^ or the people as the republic; and every 
'organic people fixed to the soil and politically inde- 
pendent of every other people is a sovereign people 
and, in the modem sense, an independent sovereign 
nation. 

Sovereign states may unite in an alliance, league, . 
or confederation, and mutually agree to exercise their 
sovereign powers or a portion of them in common 
through a common organ or agency; but in this 
agreement they part with none of their sovereignty, 
and each remains a sovereign state or nation as be- 
fore. The common organ or agency created by the 
convention is no state, is no nation, has no inherent 
sovereignty, and derives all its vitality and force 
from the persisting sovereignty of the states severally 
that have united in creating it. The agreement no 
more affects the sovereignty of the several states en- 
tering into it than does the appointment of an agent 
affect the rights and powers of the principal. The 
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(creature takes nothing from the Creator, 
not, lessens not his creative energ-y, and it is only 
by his retaining and continuously exerting his crea- 
tive power that the creature continues to exist. 
An independent state or nation may, with or with- 
out its consent, lose its sovereignty, but only by be- 
ing merged in or subjected to another. Independent 
sovereign states cannot by convention or mutual 
agreement form themselves into a single sovereign 
state or nation. The compact, or agreement, is 
made by sovereign states, and binds by virtue of the 
sovereign power of each of the contracting parties. 
To destroy that sovereign power would be to annul 
the compact and render void the agreement. The 
agreement can be valid and binding only on condi- 
tion that each of the contracting parties retains the 
sovereignty that rendered it competent to enter into 
the compact, and states that retain severally their 
sovereignty do not form a single sovereign state or 
nation. The states in convention cannot become 3 
new and single sovereign state unless they lose their 
several sovereignty and merge it in the new sover- 
eignty; but this they cannot do by agreement, be- 
cau.se the moment the parties to the agreement cease 
to be sovereign, the agreement, on which alone de- 
pends the new sovereign state, is vacated. , , . 

That a nation may voluntarily cede its sovereignty 
is frankly admitted, but it can cede it onJy to some- 
thing or somebody actually existing, for to cede In 
nothing and not to cede is one and the same thing. 
They can part with their own sovereigntj' by merg- 
ing themselves in another national existence, but 
not by merging themselves in nothing; and till 
they have parted with their own sovereignty th« 
new sovereign state does not exist, A prince caa 
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abdicate his power, because by abdicating he simply 
gives back to the people the trust he had received 
from them; but a nation cannot, save by merging 
itself in another. An independent state not merged 
in another or that is not subject to another cannot 
cease to be a sovereign nation, even if it wonld. 

That no sovereign state can be formed by agree- 
ment or compact has already been shown in the ref- 
utation of the theory of the origin of government 
in convention, or the so-called social compact. Sov- 
ereign states are as unable to form themselves into a 
single sovereign state by mutual compact as are the 
sovereign individuals imagined by Rousseau. The 
convention, either of sovereign states or of sovereign 
individuals, with the best will in the world, can fomi 
only a compact or agreement between sovereigns, 
and an agreement or compact, whatever its terms or 
conditions, is only an alliance, a league, or a con- 
federation, which no one can pretend is a sovereign 
state, nation, or republic. 

The question, then, whether the United States 
are a single sovereign state or nation or a confed- 
eracy of independent sovereign states depends on 
the question whether the American people originally 
existed as one people or as several independent 
states. . . . 

What, then, is the fact? Are the United States 
politically one people, nation, state, or republic, or 
are they simply independent sovereign states united 
in close and intimate alliance, league, or federation 
by a mutual pact or agreement? Were the people of 
the United States who ordained and established the 
written constitution one people or were they not? 
If they were not before ordaining and establishing 
the government, they are not now; for the ado^liao. 
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of the constitution did not and could not make them 
one. Whether they are one or many is, then, simply 
a question of fact, to be decided by the facts in the 
case, not by the theories of American statesmen, the 
opinion of jurists, or even by constitutional law it- 
self. The old articles of confederation and ihe later 
constitution can serve here only as historical docu- 
ments. Constitutions and laws presuppose the exist- 
ence of a national sovereign from which they 
emanate and that ordains them, for they are the 
formal expression of a sovereign will. The nation 
must exi st as an historical fac t, prior to the possession 
or exercise of sovereign power, prior to the existence 
of written constitutions and laws of any kind, and its 
existence must be established before they can be 
recognized as having any legal force or vitality. 
(Vol. xviii. pp. 102-105.) 

A NATION DE FACTO IS ONE DE JURE. 

The existence of any nation as an independent 
sovereign nation is a purely historical fact, for its 
right to exist as such is in the simple fact that it does 
so exist. A natioiw^jV j'g is a nation de-jure, and 
when we have ascertained the fact we have ascer- 
tained the right. There is no right in the case 
separate from the fact— only the fact must be reallv 
a fact. A people hitherto a part of another people 
or subject to another sovereign is not in fact a na- 
tion because they have declared themselves indepen- 
dent and have organized a government and are en- 
gaged in what promises to be a successful struggle 
for independence. The struggle must be practically 
over; the former sovereign must have practicalK 
abandoned the effort to reduce them to submission 
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or to bring; them back under his authority, and if he 
continues it, does it as a matter of mere form ; the 
postulant must have proved its ability to maintain 
civil government and to fulfil within and without 
the obligations which attach to every civilized na- 
tion before it can be recognized as an independent 
sovereign nation ; because before it is not a fact that 
it is a sovereign nation. The prior sovereign, when 
no longer willing or able to vindicate his right, 
has lost it, and no one is any longer bound to re- 
spect it, for humanity demands not martyrs to lost 



There is no civilized nation now existing that has 
been developed from a common ancestor this side of 
Adam, and the most _ mixed are thi >Tnnstcivilv/''fl 
The nearer a nation approaches to a primitive 
people of pure unmixed blood, the further removed 
it is from civilization. All civilized nations are po- 
litical nations, and are founded in the fact, not on 
rights antecedent to the fact. A hundred or more 
lost nationalities went to form the Roman empire, 
and who can tell us how many layers of crushed 
nationalities, superposed one upon another, serve for 
the foundation of the present French, English, 
Russian, Austrian, or Spanish nationality? What 
other title to independence and sovereignty than the 
fact can you plead in behalf of any European nation? 
Every one has absorbed and extinguished — no one 
can say how many — nationalities that once had as 
good a right to be as it has or can have. Whether 
those nationalities have been justly extinguished or 
not is no question for the statesman ; it is the secret 
of Providence. Failure in this world is not al ways a 
proof of wrong, nor successoF right. The good is 
someHmes pvefBofne and the bad somet,i.m&s tiv- 
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umphs; but it is consoling, and even just, to believe 
that the good oftener triumphs than the bad. . . . 

The notion of right, independent of the fact as ap- 
plied to sovereignty, is founded in error. Empty 
titles to states and kingdoms are of no validity. The 
sovereignty is, under God, in the nation, and the title 
and the possession are inseparable. The title of tbe 
Palasologi to the Roman empire of the East, of the 
king of Sicily, the king of Sardinia, or the kin? of 
Spain — for they are all claimants— to the kingdom 
of Jerusalem founded by Godfrey and his crusaders, 
of the Stuarts to the thrones of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland, or of the Bourbons to the throne of France, 
are vacated and not worth the parchment on which 
they are engrossed. The contrary opinion, so gener- 
ally entertained, belongs to barbarism, not to civili- 
zation. It is in modern society a relic of feudalism 
which places the state in the government and makes 
the government a private estate — a private and not 
a public right — a right to govern the public, not 
a right to govern held from or by the public. 

The proprietor may be dispossessed in fact of his 
estate by violence, by illegal or unjust means, with- 
out losing his right, and another may usurp it, occupy 
it, and possess it in fact without acquiring any right 
or legal title to it. The man who holds the legal 
title has the right to oust him and reenter upon his 
estate whenever able to do so. Here, in the econom- 
ical order, the fact and the right are distinguishable. 
and the actual occupant may be required to show his 
title-deeds. Holding sovereignty to be a private es- 
tate, the feudal lawyers, very properly distinguish 
between governments ite facto and governments it 
jure, and argue very logically that violent disposses- 
sion of a prince does not invalidate his title. Bntsoy- 
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ereignty, it has been shown, is not in the government 
but in the state, and the state is inseparable from the 
public domain. The people organized and held by 
the domain or national territory are, under God, the 
sovereign nation, and remain so as long as the nation 
subsists without subjection to another. The govern- 
ment, as distinguished from the state or nation, has 
only a delegated authority, governs only by a com- 
mission from the nation. The revocation of the 
commission vacates its title and extinguishes its 
rights. The nation is always sovereign, and every 
organic people fixed to the soil and actually in- 
dependent of every other is a nation. There can, 
then, be no independent nation de facto that is not an 
independent nation de jure, nor de jure that is not de 
facto. The moment a people cease to be an inde- 
pendent nation in fact they cease to be sovereign, 
and the moment they become in fact an independent 
nation they are so of right. Hence in the political 
order the fact and the right are born and expire to- 
gether; and when it is proved that a people are in 
fact an independent nation, there is no question to 
be asked as to their right to be such nation. (Vol. 
xviii. pp. 105-108.) 

THE BRITISH SOVEREIGNTY PASSED TO THE 
STATES UNITED. 

The king, say the jurists, never dies, and the her- 
alds cry, "The king is dead! Live the king!" 
Sovereignty never lapses, is never in abeyance, and 
the moment it ceases in .one people it is renewed in 
another. The British sovereignty ceased in the col- 
onies with independence, and the American took its 
place. Did the sovereignty which beioTt mie^ii- 
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deuce was in Great Britain pass from Great Britain 
to the states severally or to the states united? It 
might have passed to them severally, but did it? 
There is no question of law or antecedent right in 
the case, but a simple question of fact, and the fact 
is determined by determining who it was that as- 
sumed it, exercised it, and has continued to exercise 
it. As to this there is no doubt. The sovereignty 
as a fact has been assumed and exercised by the 
United States, the states united, and never by the 
states separately or severally. Then as a fact the 
sovereignty that before independence was in Great 
Britain passed on independence to the states united, 
and reappears in all its vigor in the United Stales, 
the only successor to Great Britain known to or rec- 
ognized by the civilized world. 

As the colonial people were, though distributed in 
distinct colonies, still one people, the people of the 
United States, though distributed into distinct and 
mutually independent states, are yet one sovereign 
people, therefore a sovereign state or nation, and 
not a simple league or confederacy of nations. . . - 

Moreover, the articles of confederation weredrawn 
up and adopted during the transition from colonial 
dependence to national independence. Indepen- 
dence was declared in 1776, but it was not a fact till 
1781, when the preliminary treaty acknowledging it 
was signed at Paris. Till then the United States 
were not an independent nation; they were only a 
people struggling to become an independent nation. 
Prior to that preliminary treaty, neither the Union 
nor the states severally were sovereign. The arti- 
cles were agreed on in congress in 1777, but they 
were not ratified by all tne states till May, ijttt.aDd 
ia 1782 the movement was commenced in the legis- 
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lature of New York for their amendment. Till the 
organization under the constitution ordained by the 
people of the United States in 1787, and which went 
into operation in 1789, the United States had in real- 
ity only a provisional government, and it was not 
till then that the national government was definitively 
organized and the line of demarcation between the 
general government and the particular state govern- 
ment was fixed. 

The confederation was an acknowledged failure 
and was rejected by the American people precisely 
because it was not in harmony with the unwritten 
or providential constitution of the nation; and it was 
not in harmony with that constitution precisely be- 
cause it recognized the states as severally sovereign 
and substituted confederation for union. The fail- 
ure of confederation and the success of union are 
ample proofs of the unity of the American nation. 
The instinct of unity rejected state sovereignty in 
1787 as it did in 1861. The first and the last attempt 
to establish state sovereignty have failed, and the 
failure vindicates the fact that the sovereignty is in 
the states united, not in the states severally, (Vol, 
xviii. pp. 110-113.) 

THE UNION AND THE STATES BORN TOGETHER. 

The key to the mystery is precisely in this appel- 
lation United States, which is not the name of the 
country, for its distinctive name is America, but a 
name expressive of its political organization. In it 
there are no sovereign people without states and no 
states without union or that are not uiii/ai states. 
The terra united is not part of a proper name, but is 
simply an adjective qualifying states^ and has its t\i?i. 
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and proper sense. Hence while the sovereignty 
and must be in the states, it is in the stales united, 
not in the states severally, precisely as we have 
found the sovereignty of the poeple is in the people 
collectively or as society, not in the people individ- 
ually. The life is in the body, not in the members, 
though the body could not exist if it had no mem- 
bers; so the sovereignty is in the union, not in the 
states severally; but there could be no sovereign 
union without the states, for there is no union where 
there is nothing united. 

This is not a theory of the constitution, but the 
constitutional fact itself. It is the simple historical 
fact that precedes the law and constitutes the law- 
makingpower. The people of the United States are 
one people, as has already been proved: they were 
one people, as far as a people at all, prior to inde- 
pendence, because under the same common law and 
subject to the same sovereign, and have been so 
since, for as united states they gained their indepen- 
dence and took their place among sovereign nations, 
and as united states they have possessed and still 
possess the govemnaent. As their existence before 
independence in distinct colonies did not prevent their 
unity, so their existence since in distinct states does 
not hinder them from being one people. The States 
severally simply continue the colonial organizations. 
and united they hold the sovereignty that was orig- 
inally in the mother country. But if one people, they 
are one people existing in distinct state organiza- 
tions, as before independence they were one people 
existing in distinct colonial organizations. This is 
the original, the unwritten, and providential consti- 
tution of the people of the United States. 

This constitution is not conventional, for it t^- 
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isted before the people met or could meet in conven- 
tion. They have not, as an independent sovereign 
people, either established their union or distributed 
themselves into distinct and mutually independent 
states. The union and the distribution, the unity 
and the distinction, are both original in their consti- 
tution, and they were born United States, as much 
and as truly so as the son of a citizen is born a citi- 
zen or as every one bom at all is born a member of 
society, the family, the tribe, or the nation. The 
union and the states were born together, are insep- 
arable in their constitution, have lived and grown up 
together; no serious attempt till the late secession 
movement has been made to separate them ; and the 
secession movement, to all persons who knew not the 
real constitution of the United States, appeared sure 
to succeed, and in fact would have succeeded, if, as 
the secessionists pretended, the union had been only 
a confederacy, and the states had been held together 
only by a conventional compact and not by a real 
and living bond of unity. The popular instinct of 
national unity, which seemed so weak, proved to be 
strong enough to defeat the secession forces, to 
trample out the confederacy, and maintain the unity 
of the nation and the integrity of its domain. 

The people can act only as they exist, as they are, 
not as they are not. Existing originally only as dis- 
tributed in distinct and mutually independent col- 
onies, they could at first act only through their colo- 
nial organizations and afterwards only through their 
state organizations. The colonial people met in con- 
vention in the person of representatives chosen by 
colonies, and after independence in the person of 
representatives chosen by states. Not existing out- 
side of the colonial or state organizations, thev could 
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not act outside or independently of them. They 
chose their representatives or delegates by colonies 
or states, and called at first their convention a con- 
gress; but by an instinct surer than their deliberate 
wisdom they called it not the congress of the ton/eJ- 
erale, but of the united states, asserting constitutional 
unity as well as constitutional multiplicity. It is 
true in their first attempt to organize a general gov- 
ernment they called the constitution they devised 
articles of confederation, but only because they had 
not attained to full consciousness of themselves; and 
that they really meant union, not confederation, is 
evident from their adopting, as the official style of 
the nation or new power, united, not (onftderate states. 
{\^ol, xviii. pp. IIS, "i^-) 

THE UNITED STATES NOT CREATED BV 

CONVENTION. 

The convention did not create the union or Doile 
the states, for it was assembled by the authority of 
the United States who were present in it. The 
United States or union existed before the convention. 
as the convention itself affirms in declaring one of 
its purposes to be "to provide iars. more perfect umm." 
If there had been no union, it could not and would 
not have spoken of providing for a more perfect Mmon, 
but would have stated its purpose to be to create 01 , 
form a union. The convention did not form the 
union nor in fact provide for a more perfect onion; ' 
it simply provided for the more perfect representa- | 
tion or expression in the general government of the 1 
union already existing. The convention, in com- 
mon with the statesmen at the time, recognised no 
unwritten or providential conj^titution of 
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and regarded the constitution of government as the 
constitution of the state, and consequently sometimes 
put the state for the government. In interpreting 
its language, it is necessary to distinguish between 
its act and its theory. Its act is law, its theory is 
not. The convention met, among other things, to 
organize a government which should more perfectly 
represent the union of the states than did the gov- 
ernment created by the articles of confederation. 

The convention, certainly, professes to grant or 
concede powers to the United States and to prohibit 
powers to the states; but it simply puts the state for 
the government. Thp pn^vpt-s of the Uni ted States 
ase,- indeed ^rant.s nr Jnists^ but from G od_ through 
the law of nature, and are grants, trusts, or powers 
always conceded to every nation or sovereign people. 
But nQne_of_th^^_are_griinls-£roin..the -convention. 
The powers the convention grants or concedes to the 
United States are powers granted or conceded by the 
United States to the general government it assem- 
bled to organize and establish, which, as it extends 
over the whole population and territory of the union, 
and as the interests it is charged with relate to all 
the states in common, or to the people as a whole, 
is with no great impropriety called the government 
of the United States, in contradistinction from the 
state governments, which have each only a local ju- 
risdiction. But the more exact term is, for the one, 
the general government, and for the others partic- 
ular governments, as having charge only of the par- 
ticular interests of the state, and the two together 
constitute the government of the United States, or 
the complete national government; for neither the 
general government nor the state government is 
complete in itself. The convention de^eXov^ii. b. 
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general government and prescribed its powers, ; 

;d their limits and extent, as well as the bounds 
of the powers of the state or particular governments; 
but they are the United States assembled in conven- 
tion that do all this, and therefore, strictly speak- 
ing, no powers are conceded to the United States 
that they did not previously possess. The conven- 
tion itself, in the constitution it ordained, defines 
very clearly from whom the general government 
holds its powers. It holds Ihem, as we have seen, 
from " the people of the United States ;" not the peo- 
ple of the states severally, but of the states united. 
If it had meant the states severally it would have 
said, We, the states; if it had recognized and meant 
the population of the country irrespective of its or- 
ganization into particular states, it would have said 
simply. We, the people. By saying "We. the peo- 
ple of the United States," it placed the sovereign 
power where it is, in the people of the states united. 
(Vol. xviii, pp. izo-122.) 
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The sovereign in the republican order is tbd" 
gaiTic people, or state, and is with us the United 
States, for with us the organic people exist only as 
organized into states united, which in their union 
form one compact and indissoluble whole. That is to 
say, the organic American people do not exist as a 
consolidated people or state; jlis^_exist_jaily_aa_Qr- 
ggni zed int o distinct_j3ii£-inseparab!e._states. Each 
state is a living member of the one body and derives 
its life from its union with the body, so that the 
American state is one body with many members; 
and the members, instead of being simply indlviij- 
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uals, are states, or individuals organized into states. 
The body consists of many members, and is one body 
because the members are all members of it and 
members one of another. It does not exist as sep- 
arate or distinct from the members, but exists in 
their solidarity or membership one of another. There 
is no sovereign people or existence of the United 
States distinguishable from the people or existence 
of the particular states united. The people of the 
United States, the state called the United States, 
are the people of the particular states united. The 
solidarity of the members constitutes the unity of the 
body. The difference between this view and Mr. 
Madison's is that while his view supposes the soli- 
darity to be conventional, originating and existing in 
compact, or agreement, this supposes it to be real, 
living, and prior to the convention, as much the 
work of Providence as the existence in the human 
body of the living solidarity of its members. One 
law, one life, circulates through all the members, 
constituting thett^-a-Hving iirg;anism, binding them 
in living union, all to each and each to all. 

Such is the sovereicjn people, and so far the orig- 
inal unwritten constitution. The sovereign, in order 
to live and act, must have an organ through which 
he expresses his will. This organ, under the Amer- 
ican system, is primarily the convention. The con- 
vention is the supreme political body, the concrete 
sovereign authority, and exercises practically the 
whole sovereign power of the people. The conven- 
tion persists always, although not in permanent 
session. It can at any time be convened by the 
ordinary authority of the government, or, in its fail- 
ure, by a plehiscitum. 

Next follows the government created and cons.'.v 
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tuted by the convention. The government is con- 
stituted in such manner and has such and only such 
powers as the convention ordains. The govern- 
ment has, in the strict sense, no political authority 
under the American system which separates the 
government from the convention. All political 
questions proper, such as the elective franchise, eli- 
gibility, the constitution of the several departments 
of government, as the legislative, the judicial, and 
the executive, changing, altering, or amending the 
constitution of government, enlarging or contracting 
its powers — in a word, all those questions that arise 
on which it is necessary to take the immediate orders 
of the sovereign, belong not to the government, but 
to the convention; and where the will of the sover- 
eign is not sufficiently expressed in the constitution, 
a new appeal to the convention is necessary and 
may always be had. (Vol. xvili, pp. 127, 128.) 
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The American system, sometimes called the fed- 
eral system, is not founded on antagonism of classes, 
estates, or interests, and Js_.in no sense ji system of 
checks and bal ance s. It needs arig tole ratgS-iLO .ob- 
structive forces. Tt does not pit section against sec- 
tion, the states severally against the general govern- 
ment, nor the general government against the state 
governmentB, and nothing is more hurtful than the 
attempt to explain it and work it on the principles of 
British constitutionalism. The convention created 
no antagonistic powers; it simply divided the powers 
of government, and gave neither to the genera] gov- 
ernment nor to the state governments all the powers 
of government, nor in any instance did it give to the 
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two governments jurisdiction in the same matters. 
Hence each has its own sphere, in which it can move 
on without colliding with that of the other. Each is 
independent and complete in relation to its own 
work, incomplete and dependent on the other for the 
complete work of government. 

The division of power is not between a national 
government and state governments, but between a 
GENERAL government and particular governments. 
The genera] government, inasmuch as it extends to 
matters common to all the states, is usually called 
the government of the United States, and sometimes 
the federal government, to distinguish it from the 
particular or state governments, hut without strict 
propriety ; for the government of the United States, 
or the federal government, means, in strictness, both 
the general government and the particular govern- 
ments, since neither is in itself the complete govern- 
ment of the country. The general government has 
authority within each of the states, and each of the 
state governments has authority in the Union. The 
line between the Union and the states severally is 
not precisely the line between the general govern- 
ment and the particular governments. As, for in- 
stance, the general government lays direct taxes on 
the people of the states and collects internal revenue 
within them; and the citizens of a particuar state, 
and none others, are electors of president and vice- 
president of the United States and representatives 
in the lower house of congress, while senators in con- 
gress are elected by the state legislatures themselves. 

The line that distinguishes the two governments 
is that which distinguishes the general relations and 
interests from the particular relations and interests 
of the people of the United States, These general 
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relations and interests are placed under the general 
government, which, because its jurisdiction is cu- 
extensive with the Union, is called the government 
I of the United States; the particular relations and 
I interests are placed under particular governments, 
which, because their jurisdiction is only coextensive 
with the states respectively, are called state govern- 
ments. The general government governs supremely 
all the people of the United States and territories 
belonging to the Union in all their general relations 
andinterests, orrelations and interests common alike 
to them all; the particular or state government gov- 
erns supremely the people of a particular state, as 
Massachusetts, New York, or New Jersey, in all that 
pertains to their particular or private rights, rela- 
tions, and interests. The powers of each are equally 
sovereign, and neither are derived from the other. 
The state governments arc not subordinate to the 
general government, nor the general government to 
the state governments. They are coordinate gov- 
ernments, each standing on the same level and deriv- 
ing powers from the same sovereign authority. In 
their respective spheres neither yields to the other. 
In relation to the matters within its jurisdiction, 
each government is independent and supreme in re- 
gard of the other and subject only to the conven- 
tion. (Vol. xviii. pp. 131, 132.) 

NATIONAL BANKS. 

The United States Bank was manifestly unconsti- 
tutional, as probably are the present so-called na- 
tional banks. The United States Bank was a private 
or particular corporation, and the present national 
banks are only corporations of the same sort, though 
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organized under a general law. The pretence that 
they are established to supply a national currency 
does not save their constitutionality, for the conven- 
tion has not given the general government the 
power nor imposed on it the duty of furnishing a na- 
tional currency. To coin money and regulate the 
value thereof is something very different from au- 
thorizing private companies to issue bank-notes on 
the basis of the public stocks held as private prop- 
erty, or even on what is called a specie basis. To 
claim the power under the general-welfare clause 
would be a simple mockery of good sense. It is no 
more for the general welfare than any other success- 
ful private business. The private welfare of each 
is, no doubt, for the welfare of all, but not therefore 
is it the "general welfare," for what is private, par- 
ticular in its nature is not and cannot be general. 
To understand by general welfare that which is for 
the individual welfare of all or the greater number 
would be to claim for the general government all 
the powers of government, and to deny that very 
division of powers which is the crowning merit of 
the American system. The general welfare, by the 
very force of the words themselves, means the com- 
mon as distinguished from the private or individual 
welfare. The system of national banks may or may 
not be a good and desirable system, but it is diffi- 
cult to understand the constitutional power of the 
general government to establish it. (Vol. xviii. pp. 

134, I35-) 

PROTECTIVE TARIFFS AND SLAVERY. 

On the ground that its powers are general, not 
particular, the general government 1aa.^ivo^o^^x\.Ck 
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lay a protective tarifF. It can lay a tariff 
enue, not for protection of homt: manufactures or 
home industry; for the interests fostered, even 
though indirectly advantageous to the whole people, 
are in their nature private or particular, not general 
interests, and chiefly interests of private corporations 
and capitalists. Their incidental or even conse- 
qiiential effects do not change their direct and essen- 
tial nature. So with domestic slavery. Slavery 
comes under the head of private rights, whether re- 
garded on the side of the master or on the side ot 
the slave. The right of a citizen to hold a slave, if 
a right at all, is the private right of property, and 
the right of the slave to his freedom is a private and 
personal right, and neither is placed under the safe- 
guard of the general government, which has no- 
where, unless in the District of Columbia and the 
places over which it has exclusive legislative power 
in all cases whatsoever, either the right to establish 
it or to abolish it, except perhaps under the war 
power, as a military necessity, an indemnity for the 
past, or a security for the future. 

This applies to what are called territories as wdl 
as to the states. The right of the government to 
govern the territories in regard to private and par- 
ticular rights and interests is derived from no ex- 
press grant of power, and is held only ex tiecessitalt— 
the United States owning the domain and there be- 
ing no other authority competent to govern them. 
But, as in the case of all powers held ex necasitalty the 
power is restricted to the absolute necessity in the 
case. What are called territorial governments to 
distinguish them from the state governments are 
only provisional governments, and can touch private 
rights and interests no further than is necessai; to 
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preserve order and prepare the way for the organi- 
aation and installation of a regular state government. 
Till then the law governing private rights is the law 
that was in force, if any such there was, when the 
territory became by purchase, by conquest, or by 
treaty attached to the domain of the United States. 

Hence the supreme court declared imconstitutional 
the ordinance of 1787 prohibiting slavery in what 
was called the territory of the Northwest, and the 
so-called Missouri compromise prohibiting slavery 
north of the parallel 36" 30'. The Wilmot proviso 
was for the same reason unconstitutional. The gen- 
eral government never had and has not any power to 
exclude slavery from the territories, any more than 
to abolish it in the states. But slavery being a local 
institution, sustained neither by the law of nature 
nor the law of nations, no citizen migrating from a 
slave state could carry his slaves with him and hold 
them as slaves in the territory. Rights enacted by 
local law are rights only in that locality, and slaves 
carried by their masters into a slave state even are 
free unless the state into which they are carried en- 
acts to the contrary. The only persons that could 
be held as slaves in a territory would be those who 
wereslavesor the children of those who were slaves 
in the territory when it passed to the United States. 
The whole controversy on slavery in the territories, 
and which culminated in the civil war, was wholly 
unnecessary and never could have occurred had the 
constitution been properly understood and adhered 
to by both sides. True, congress could not exclude 
slavery from the territories, butneither could citizens 1 
migrating to them hold slaves in them ; and so really ', 
slavery was virtually excluded, for the inhabitants 
ia nearly all of them, not emigrants from Mie SU-ta^ 
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after the cession to the United States, were too few 
to be counted. (Vol. xviii, pp. 135, 136.) 



NATURALIZATION. 






The general government has power to 
uniform rule of naturalization, to which all thestates 
must conform, and it was very proper that it should 
have this power, so as to prevent one state from 
gaining by its naturalization laws an undue advan- 
tage over another ; but the general government has 
itself no power to naturalize a single foreigner, or 
in any case to say who shall or who shall not be cit- 
izens either of a state or of the United States, or to 
declare who may or may not be electors even of its 
own officers. The convention ordains that members 
of the house of representatives shall be chosen by 
electors who have the qualificatioDS requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the state 
legislature, but the state determines these qualifica- 
tions and who do or do not possess them; that the 
senators shall be chosen by thestate legislatures, and 
that the electors of president and vice-president shall 
be appointed in such manner as the respective state 
legislature.s may direct. The whole question of citi- 
zenship, what shall or shall not be the qualifications 
of electors, who shall or shall not he freemen, is re- 
served to the states as coming under the head of 
personal or private rights and franchises. In prac- 
tice the exact line of demarcation may not always 
have been strictly observed either by the general 
government or by the state governments, but a care- 
ful study of the constitution cannot fail to show that 
the division of powers is the division or distinction 
between the public and general relations and ii 
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ests, rights and duties of the people and their private 
and particular relations and interests, rights and du- 
ties. As these two classes of relations and interests, 
rights and duties, though distinguishable, are really 
inseparable in nattire, it follows that the two govern- 
mentH are essential to the existence of a complete 
government or to the existence of a real government 
in its plenitude and integrity. Left to either alone, 
the people would have only an incomplete, an initial, 
or inchoate government. The general government 
is the complement of the state governments, and the 
state governments are the complement of the general 
government. (Vol. xviii. pp. 136, 137.) 



THE MERIT OP THE STATESMEN OF 1787. 

The division of the powers of government between 
a general government and particular governments, 
rendered possible and practicable by the original con- 
stitution of the people themselves as one people ex- 
isting and acting through state organizations, is the 
American method of guarding against the undue cen- 
tralism to which Roman imperialism inevitably tends; 
and it is far simpler and more effective than any of 
the European systems of mixed governments, which 
seek their end by organizing an antagonism of in- 
terests or classes. The American method demands 
no such antagonism, no neutralizing of one social 
force by another, but avails itself of all the forces of 
society, organizes them dialectically, not antagonis- 
tically, and thus protects with equal efficiency both 
public authority and private rights. The general 
government can never oppress the people as individ- 
uals or abridge their private rights or personal free- 
dom and independence, because these are not ■«\'Co;\^ 
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its jurisdiction, but are placed in charge, within each 
state, of the state government, which within its 
sphere governs as supremely as the general govern- 
ment : the state governments cannot weaken the pub- 
lic authority of the nation or oppress the people in 
their general rights and interests, for these are with- 
drawn from state jurisdiction and placed under 
charge of a general government, which in its sphere 
governs as supremely as the state government. 
There is no resort to a system of checks and balances; 
there is no restraint on power and no systematic dis- 
trust of power, but simply a division of powers be- 
tween two coordinate governments, distinct but 
inseparable, moving in distinct spheres, but in the 
same direction, or to a common end. Thp sy gtpm is 
no invention of man, is no creation of the convention, 
but is giv en us by Providence in the living constitu- 
tion of the American people. The merit of the states- 
men of 1787 is that they did not destroy or deface the 
work of Providence, but accepted it and organiied 
the government in harmony with the real order, the 
real elements given them. They suffered themselves 
in all their positive substantial work to be governed 
by reality, not by theories and speculations. In this 
they proved themselves statesmen, and their work 
survives; and the republic, laugh as sciolists may. 
is, for the present and future, the model republic — 
as much so as was Rome in her day; and it is not 
simply national pride nor American self-conceit dial 
pronounces its establishment the beginning of a new 
and more advanced order of civilization: such is 
really the fact. (Vol. xviii. pp. 139, 140.) 
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THE WEAK POINT IN THE AMERICAN SYSTEM. 

The cmly apparently weak point in the system is 
in the particular states themselves. . . . The jjeneral 
government takes care of public authority and rights; 
the state protects private rights and personal freedom 
as against the general government : but what protects 
the citizens in their private rights, their personal 
freedom and independence, against the particular 
state government? Universal suffrage, answers the 
democrat. Armed with the ballot, more powerful 
than the sword, each citizen is able to protect him- 
self. But this is theory, notreality. If itweretnie, 
the division of the powers of government between 
two coordinate governments would be of no practical 
importance. Experience does not sustain the theory, 
and the power of the ballot to protect the individual 
may be rendered ineffective by tke tyranny of party. 
Experience proves that the ballot is far less effective 
in securing the freedom and independence of the in- 
dividual citizen than is commonly pretended. The 
ballot of an isolated individual counts for nothing. 
The individual, though armed with the ballot, is as 
powerless if he stands alone as if he had it not. To 
render it of any avail he must associate himself with 
a party and look for his success in the success of 
his party; and to secure the success of his party he 
must give up to it his own private convictions and 
free will. In practice individuals are nothing in- 
dividually and parties are everything. (Vol. xviii. 
p. 140.) 

POLITICAL PARTIES. 

Parties are formed one hardly knows how and 
controlled no one knows by whom, but us.u.a.W'j 'o-^ 



demagogues, men who have some private or personal 
purposes for which they wish, through party, to use 
the government. Parties have no conscience, no re- 
sponsibility, and their very reason of being is the 
itsurpation and concentration of power. The real 
practical tendency of universal suffrage is to demr- 
cratic instead of an imperial centralism. What isco 
guard against this centralism? Not universal fuf- 
frage, for that tends to create it; and if the gorem- 
ment is left to it, the government becomes practically 
the will of an ever-shifting and irresponsible mEJcrity. 
Is the remedy in written or paper constitulions? 
Party can break through them, and by making the 
judges elective by party for short terms and reeli- 
gible, can do so with impunity. In several of the 
states the dominant majority have gained the power 
to govern at will, without any let or hindrance. Be- 
sides, constitutions can be altered and have been 
altered very nearly at the will of the majority. No 
mere paper constitutions are any protection against 
the usurpations of party, for party will always grasp 
all the power it can. (Vol. xviii. p. 14^-) 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Yet the evil is not so great as it seems, for in 
most of the states the principle of division of powers 
is carried into the bosom of the state itself; in some 
states further than in others, but in all it obtains to 
some extent. In what are called the New England 
states, the best-governed portion of the union, each 
town is a corporation, having important powers and 
the charge of all purely local matters — chooses its 
own officers, manages its own finances, takes charge 
of its own poor, of its own roads and bridges, and of 
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the education of its own children. Between these 
corporations and the state government are the coun- 
ties, that take charge of another class of interests, 
more general than those under the charge of the 
town, but less general than those of the state. In 
the great central and northwestern states the same 
system obtains, though less completely carried out. 
In the southern and southwestern states the town 
corporations hardly exist, and the rights and inter- 
ests of the poorer classes of persons have been less 
well protected in them than in the northern and east- 
ern states. But with the abolition of slavery and the 
lessening; of the influence of the wealthy slaveholding 
class, with the return of peace and the revival of 
agricuJtur.il, industrial, and commercial prosperity, 
the New-England system, in its main features, is 
pretty sure to he gradually introduced or developed, 
and the division of powers in the state to be as effec- 
tively and as systematically carried out as it is be- 
tween the general government and the particular or 
state governments. So, though universal suiFrage, Aa 
good as far as it goes, is not alone sufficient, the vi] 
division of powers affords with it a not inadequate 
protection. 

No government whose workings are intrusted to 
men ever is or can be practically perfect — ^secure all 
good and guard against all evil. In all human gov- 
ernments there will be defects and abuses, and he is 
no wise man who expects perfection from imperfec- 
tion. But the American constitution, taken as a 
whole and in all its parts, i5_!iie_least_imE§rf^ct that 
, has-eveiuejoslg^ and under it individual rights, per- 
sonal freedom and independence, as well as public 
authority or society, are better protected than under 
any other; and as the few barbaric elements reta.in.e.4 
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from the feudal ages are eliminated, the standard of 
education elevated, and the whole population ameri- 
canized, moulded by and to the American system, it 
will be found to effect all the good," with as little of 
the evil, as can be reasonably expected from any 
possible civil government or political constitution of 
society. (Vol. xviii. pp. 141, 142.) 




THE MODERN INDUSTRIAL SYSTEM. 



The distinguishing; feature of modem civilization, 
if we take what is positive in it, is the application of 
the discoveries of science to the mechanic and pro- 
ductive arts. . . . 

Since railroads, steamboats, and the various appli- 
cations of science to the invention and construction 
of labor-saving machinerj' have been introduced and 
the modern world is adjusted to them, we could not 
well do without them and it would be a calamity to 
be deprived of them; but there are grave thinkers 
who greatly doubt if real civilization has been ad- 
vanced by them or if the world gets on any better 
with than it did without them. They have com- 
pletely changed the face of the industrial world, to 
some extent the mutual relations of capital and labor, 
and vastly increased the power of production; but 
that they have made it easier for .i poor man to earn 
his living or added anything to the real happiness 
or well-being of the people is not so certain. Un- 
der the new system the rich as a class grow richer 
and the poor as a class grow poorer. The small 
home industries of the olden time give way to large 
industries, in which capital, as necessary to intro- 
duce machinery, counts for more and labor for less. 
Wages may be nominally higher, but are less in pro- 
portion to the wants of the laborer. (V'ol. xiii. pp. 
i6. 17.) 

20 s 
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THE ESSENCE OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
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^H The political economists consider man only 
^V producing, distributing, and consuming machine, 
^H and seek only to get the greatest possible supply 
^H with the greatest possible demand. . . . I loot upon 
^H man as having a sentient, intellectual, and moral 
^H nature, and I seek for him the greatest possible sura 
^* of virtue and happiness. It is not likely, then, that 
the political economists and I should think alike. It 
adds not to the well-being of the poor that the ag- 
gregate wealth of a nation increases if they are ail 
the time growing poorer and find it every day more 
difficult to supply their wants or to obtain by honest 
industry their bread. Under the new system it 
may be that wealth increases, but the tendency in 
the great industrial nations is to concentrate it in 
fewer hands or in huge overgrown corporations, 
which in your country are stronger than the govern- 
ment and control, not always the elections, but the 
legislative assemblies, both state and national. . . . 
To make a man happy we should stud y n ot to in- 
_^^__crease^his stor-e-s,- 4)ut to dimini sh-his^dgsires. ~The 
■ political economists study to increase a man's desires 
and to develop new wants in him in order to io- 
crease as much as possible consumption, which, in 
turn, will increase the demand, and the increased 
demand will stimulate increased production. The 
demand creates the supply and the supply stimii- 
( lates consumption, which, in turn, creates an in- 

B creased demand. This, if I understand it, is the 
essence of your modern science of political economy. 
But what is the gain to the laborer? . , . 
"I ' The more wants one has that one is unable to Sit- 
^isfy, the more one suffers. A man's happiness docs 
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not consist in the number of wants satisfied, but in 
having no wants unsatisfied. It may well be con- 
ceded that if the laboring classes were thrown back 
into the condition in which they were in the middle 
ages, or even in the sixteenth century, they would 
be far more wretched than they are now; but that is 
not the question. Were their means of satisfaction 
less in proportion to their actual wants then than 
they are now in proportion to their present actual 
wants? No doubt more wants may now be satisfied, 
but that is nothing if there is a proportion;ite in- 
crease of wants that are not and cannot be satisfied. 
(Vol. xiii. pp. 17, 18.) 

SUPPLY OUTRUNS DEMAND. 

This is an age of forgetfulness. You seem to for- 
get that no longer ago than 1848 nearly all European 
society was convulsed by the loud demand for what 
was then called the "right to labor," the right to 
gain one's bread by the sweat of one's face. Thou- 
sands, millions even, of men in the great industrial 
and commercial nations, able and willing to work, 
were standing idle, gaunt and grim, because there 
was no work to be had. The labor market was over- 
stocked; supply had outrun the demand. The de- 
mand for labor depends on the state of the markets 
throughout the world, and a surplus of labor is the nor- 
mal state in all your great industrial and commercial 
centres. Were the whole productive force at the 
command of industry employed to its full extent, 
more could be produced in any one year than could 
be disposed of to the actual consumer in any four 
years, as I am told by those who profess to know, 
and consequently the operatives are eittat x^-^Q"«-a. 
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out of emplojtnent or compelled to work on short 
time for what is equivalent to three out of ever^' four 
years. Hence tlie frequency of distress in manu- 
facturing districts, which finds relief only in public 
or private charity. Various expedients are suggested 
by political economists and tried by governments, 
but as yet with indifferent success. A favorite 
leasure with one class is what is called protection, 
r a tax imposed on the importation of foreign pro- 
ductions for the protection and encouragement of 
our own. But this does not help the operative class, 
for its only effect is to increase the profits of the 
capital employed in the industries protected, and 
these enhanced profits must be paid by labor or, at 
best, by labor and land. (Vol. xiii. p. i8.) ^^_ 

FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION. ^^M 

I DO not know whether the free traders or the pro- 
tectionists are the wiser; I only know that neither 
can remedy the evil. Free trade simply gives the 
advantage to those nations that have already got the 
start of the others in the production of exchangeable 
commodities. Its maxim is to buy where you can 
buy cheapest and to sell where you can sell dearest, 
and its interest is therefore to enhance as much as 
possible the profits of capital by diminishing the cost 
of labor, and therefore the value to the laborer of his 
labor, the only commodity he hastodisposeof. Tbe 
only difference I can see between the two systems is 
that the protective system taxes the land and labor 
of the nation that adopts it, and the free trade system 
taxes the land and labor of all trading nations for the 
benefit of capital, especially of the capital of the na- 
tion that has already the start of the others. Free 
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trade is, undoubtedly, the interest of British capital, 
for Great Britain is the greatest manufacturing and 
commercial nation in the world ; and perhaps for the 
United States, so largely engaged in the production 
of agricultural staples and raw materials. Free trade 
between Great Britain and France, Spain, Germany, 
Italy, would operate to the advantage of British cap- 
ital. Besides, trade itself creates a competition for 
the markets of the world which originates nearly 
all the wars of modern times and necessitates those 
large standing armies of European states which are 
such a heavy burden on land and labor. (Vol. xiii. 
p. 19.) 

COMMERCE DOES NOT CIVILIZE. 

That the great commercial nations have been and 
are civilized nations, and that they have extended 
the area of civilization by establishing colonies of 
emigrants from their own bosom, is undoubtedly true ; 
but the point is, has commerce ever civilized a na- 
tion it found on opening trade with it uncivilized? I 
recollect no instance of the kind. As far as my his- 
torical reading goes, the only force that has ever civ- 
ilized a savage, barbarous, or semi- barbarous tribe 
or people is religion. Commerce brings civilized 
and uncivilized nations in contact, no doubt, but as a 
rule the uncivilized are broken, as the earthen pot 
that comes in contact with the iron pot. What has 
the commerce of Great Britain done for India, _^bere 
civilj zation was once -far .superior- to what itisnow? 
Great Britain and perhaps other Christian nations 
have gained by it, but India herself has lost her au- 
tonomy and been impoverished by it. The people of 
India are poorer to-day, find it harder to live, than 
when the English East-India Company was formed. 
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^^M England, to obtain a market for her own wares, 

^^m broke up the native manufactures and reduced the 

^^1 poor people to abject dependence. The same proc- 

^^M ess has been begun with China and Japan, though 

^H it may not be so successful there as it has been in 

^H India, where the natives have thus far deteriorated 

^H and in no sense advanced in civilization. Com- 

^H merce has only one principle — " to buy cheap and sell 

^* dear;" it does not concern itself with civilization. 
(Vol. xiii. pp. 19, 2o.) 

WE CANNOT GO BACK. 

I PROPOSE no going back to former industrial ar- 
rangements. True, I do not believe all is gold that 
glisters, nor that the people are really any belter oS 
under the new system than they were before it was 
-adopted; >i;ii_girnp it i^t j^Hnptprl iijid habits^ and 
^ modes of ^ction_ar e cop form i?d .ind .^dj^ls^;^rd tajt. 
we could not dispense wit h it without causing 3 far 
"greater evil than was cau.sed by it*! i ntroduction a nd 
-"Adoption. The church can use your railroads and 
"steamboats for her missionaries, and your lightning 
telegraphs for rapid communication between her 
head and members. If it was no advantage to make 
the change, it still would be a great disadvantage to be 
forced to return to the past. (Vol. xiii. pp. 20, ai.) 
The world, with its present passions and interests, 
knows not how to dispense with the modern iodus- 

» trial and mercantile system, ruinous to the real virtue 
and happiness of the people as it may be. It is the 
reigning order, and even they who dislike it cannot 
live without it and arc obliged to conform to it 
The world, which does not and cannot appreciate the 
superiority of the spiritual to the temporal, nor tajte 
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any very broad and comprehensive views even of the 
temporal, cannot spare Great Britain or suffer her 
to be eclipsed. Her downfall would carry with it the 
downfall of the whole credit and funding system, 
that ing;enious device for taxing posterity for the 
benefit of the present generation. Stock-gambling 
w^ould fall, the whole system of fictitious wealth 
would disappear, and the greater part of modem 
shams and ilhisions. The downfall of Great Britain 
would produce a universal convulsion and produce 
effects of hardly less magnitude than the downfall of 
ancient Rome. The emancipated nations would not 
know how to use their newly-recovered liberties. 
The keystone would be struck from the arch of the 
modern world. The crash some day must come, but 
no nation is ready for it, and the nations most hostile 
to Great Britain will rather labor to sustain her in 
order to prevent the catastrophe than to hasten her 
downfall. Trade as yet is sovereign, and as com- 
merce is likely for some time to come to be substi- 
tuted for religion and the trader for the Christian 
missionary, it would be exceedingly imprudent to 
hazard a prediction that the power of England has 
cclminated. The devil will not readily let go the 
gripe he has through the system we condemn on the 
modem world. Great Britain represents the city of 
the world as Rome represents the city of God, and 
as the complete triumph of the city of God will not 
take place before the last day, we can hardly believe 
that Great Britain will experience any serious re- 
verses, and we shall not be surprised to find even her 
enemies uniting toguaranty her anew lease of power, 
(Vol. xvi. pp. 545. 546.) 
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THE WEALTH OF GREAT BRITAIN. 

Nowhere did I find the extremes of wealth and 
poverty so striking as in Great Britain. The wealth 
of her nobility was often great, but that was in most 

ses due to the enhanced value o£ their landed es- 
tates and led to no painful reflections. But the huge 
wealth of her merchant princes, her cotton or indus- 
trial lords, her bankers and money-changers, con- 
trasted sadly with the mighty mass of pauperism, 
every day increasing and supported by rates levied 
on householders, themselves often but a shade above 
the pauper. I could not but think by what a terri- 
ble tax on the laboring classes their enormous wealth 
must have been accumulated. Their wealth has 
been gained at the expense not only of the laboring 
class of their own country, but at the expense of the 
laboring classes of British India and of all nations 
against which Great Britain holds the balance of 
trade. It has been gained by coining the toil, the 
sweat, the tears, and the blood of millions; and what 
can I say in defence of the system that permits, en- 
courages, nay, demands for its success, such gross 
outrages upon our fellow-men? {Vol. xiii. p. *i.) 

OUR OWN DANGER. 

I SEE the same system adopted in my own country, 
whose prosperity, up to the breaking out of the late 
civil war, was due to three principal causes — the 
large tracts of fertile land, easily accessible and 
cheap; to southern slavery, which stimulated the 
production of cotton; and the mighty influx into the 
non-slaveholding states of foreign laborers. To 
these aad tiot to our democratic institutions, nor to 
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any wise legislation, state or national, which has 
from the first been about as unwise, as short-sighted, 
and as blundering as it well coitld be, do we owe our 
prosperity. Slavery is abolished, the public lands 
are remote from the great centres of population and 
the best and richest of them have been given away 
to great corporations, ;ind the British system, before 
the war confined mostly to the northern states, and 
against which the confederate states waged their 
disastrous war, can now spread over the whole Union 
and produce, in time, more fatal results than in 
England, for it meets here no counterpoise in a 
landed aristocracy, and the government operates 
simply as its agent or instrument. 

We declaim against feudalism under which the 
great vassals of the crown were more powerful than 
the crown itself and often reduced the central au- 
thority to a legal fiction. How much better is it 
with us, where the effective power is vested in huge 
railroads and other corporations? The government, 
both state and national, isonlythe factor of these cor- 
porations, which, though its own creations, it can- 
not control but must obey. (Vol. xiii. p. 22.) 

The great danger of modem times is this growing 
industrial feudalism which is springing up in all the 
more advatued nations of Christendom and taking the 
place of the old feudalism founded on conquest and 
territory. It is, in many respects, worse than the 
feudalism of the middle ages, and so far as we can 
see, better in none. The old feudalism was terri- 
torial, and the serf lived on and drew his support 
from the land he tilled, and his means of livingwere 
in proportion to the productiveness of his labor. He 
might, indeed, sometimes want, but only in seasons 
of general scarcity. This new feudaUaia ia lQ-\m.i^ 
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on trade, much more fluctuating than agriculture, 
and the operative's means, instead of being in pro- 
portion to the productiveness of his labor, are in 
proportion to the demand in the market. As his 
products, owing to the vast increase of the produc- 
tive power of all industrial nations, run always 
ahead of the demand, he suffers most, experiences 
his greatest want, when warehouses and granaries 
are the fullest. (Vol. xv. pp. 423, 42G.) 
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TRADE DOES NOT ENRICH A PEOPLK 

But there are things of 'greater value to a nation 
than trade No nation is really enriched by trade. 
' Trade accumulates luxuries, but luxuries impoverish, 
not enrich a people. All real wealth is in land and 
labor, and that nation is richest in which labor can 
the easiest obtain from the land the means of sub- 
sistence and comfort. The land is with us vastly more 
burdened than it was fifty years ago, and hence it is 
far harder for the laborer to maintain his indepen- 
dence. Land and labor have to sustain with us a lav- 
ish expenditure, a luxury and extravagance that tax 
their energies far beyond their present capacitj", 
since our indebtedness, our drafts on the future, 
must be counted by hundreds, if not by thousands (>f 
millions. All credit is a draft on the future, and the 
amount of a nation's indebtedness is the excess of its 
expenditures over its income. The actual addition 
to our productive capital in any one year does not 
equal the indebtedness we contract during that year, 
and hence with all our trade and industry we rather 
grow poorer than richer, and the difBculCy of living 
becomes greater. The fact of this difficulty evxry 
poor man feels, and feels notwithstanding tlw asm ■ 
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lands opened to cultivation and the immense addi- 
tions made every year to our wealth by the immigra- 
tion of hardy, healthy, able-bodied adult laborers, 
men and women. The reason of this is the fact that 
by the modern system of trade and commerce we 
increase the burdens of land and labor. Let China 
engage in trade with the energy and enterprise 
displayed by Great Britain, and she would soon find 
herself unable to support her four hundred millions 
of inhabitants, and the want and wretchedness of her 
population would be increased a hundred-fold; for 
the additional burden it would impose on land and 
labor would be expended in luxuries, and worse than 
a dead loss to the nation. . . . The evil that weighs 
us down is in the immense numbers of non-producers 
land and labor have to support, and to a great extent 
in luxury and extravagance. {Vol, xvi. pp. 541, 542.) 

POLITICAL ECONOMISTS TAKE TOO NARROW 
A VIEW. 

We know that we do not follow Adam Smith or 
any of the political economists, though it is possible 
that we have studied him and them as much as most 
men have. They are right enough from their point 
of view and in their narrow sphere, but the system 
they defend, when carried into practice and made 
the rule of national policy, is about as absurd and 
niischievous a system as the devil ever assisted the 
human mind to invent. If all the modern political 
economies had been strangled in their birth, it would 
have been a blessed thing for the human race. We 
know there are few at present to agree with us, and 
the leading minds of the age and country, if they 
notice us at all, will set down what we ai:& ^^.■^Ya^V'A 
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^H our ignorance, our eccentricity, or our love of par»- 
^H dox. Be it so. That will not make what we say 
^H less true or prove the wisdom of those who regard 
^H commerce as the pioneer of Christianity, and the 
^H merchant who does his best to master or circumvent 
unchristianiaed nations for the purposes of gain as 
the most successful Christian missionar}'. But be- 
lieving, as we do, the modem industrial and mer- 
/ cantile system the greatest curse of the times, we of 
.1 course cannot regret as untoward any of those events 
which tend to break it up. {Vol. xvi. p. 542.) 

We are far from believing that the modern indus- 
trial and commercial system inaugurated by the 
treaty of Utrecht, 1713, aud at the head of which is 
Great Britain, is a system really advantageous to the 
world or destined, in fact, to be a permanent system. 
We believe it impoverishes more than it enriches 
nations, while it favors their moral degradation. It 
multiplies luxuries to an enormous extent, as we can 
see by simply looking about us in our own city, but 
it does not render a people really wealthier or ren- 
der it more easy for them to obtain a living. Ex- 
penses are increased at a greater ratio than gains. 
The general style of living requires an income larger 
than can possibly be obtained in the slow and regular 
way of business or industry. Hence the rage for 
speculation, the reliance on a lucky hit, in which few 
can be successful, to make a fortune. Hence the 
innumerable failures, bankruptcies, insoli-encies. 
frauds, dishonest contrivances which are the disgrace 
of modem states and are fast destroying all conii- 
dence of man in man. We sometimes think that 
Great Britain, by carrying with her everywhere this 
demoralising system, more than overbalances Ihe 
I good she does by hex advocacy of the great princtplis 




of civil freedom and constitutional government. A 
war with her that should break np this system and 
force us to become less a commercial and more an 
agricultural people would, we have no doubt, in the 
long run, prove an advantage to ns, both under an 
economical and a moral point of view. But as long 
as the system remains each nation must in self- 
defence adopt it, defend it, and draw from it all the 
advantage it can. Therefore, though disliking the 
system, we still urge our government to guard it with 
vigilance, (Vol. xvi. pp. 485, 486.) 

COMMERCE AND MANUFACTURES ARE 
OVERDONE. 

Commerce and manufactures have their bounds, 
and cannot be pushed beyond certain limits without 
a ruinous revulsion. The great evil of our modem 
society lies precisely in the fact that commerce and 
manufactures are pushed too far. They are over- 
done. They call around them a larger population 
than they can feed. Tosecure to capital its returns 
or to save the merchant and manufacturer from ruin, 
the laborers dependent on them must be thrown out 
of employment about a third or fourth part of their 
time and left to steal, beg, or starve, and not in- 
frequently to all three. Hence the terrible misery 
of the laboring classes all through Europe in modern 
times ; and hence your red -republicans and your so- 
cialistic insurrections and revolutions which within 
the last year have astonished and shaken the world. 
Any further extension of the modern industrial sys- 
tem, save as it comes in the natural course of things, 
is madness. Commerce lives only by agriculture 
and manufactures. . . . The application ot sX^'a.'m. 
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lavigation and production, the invention and 
adoption of labor-saving machinery, during the last 
half-centiiry, have caused the power of prwlaction 
to exceed, in the existing economical systems of so- 
ciety, the power of consumption; and you canDOt, 
unless you can double tlie latter, extend the former 
without a loss which must fall somewhere, and 
which, wherever it falls in the first instance, must 
inevitably in the last fall on the laborer. In other 
words, the interests of agriculture and labor cannot, 
in the present state of the world, sustain a more ex- 
tended system of commerce and manufactures than 
is now in operation. These have reached the highest 
proportion they will bear, and, if we do not mis- 
understand the late European revolutions, a far 
higher proportion than they will bear. Their con- 
tinuance on their present scale must necessarily re- 
sult, not in stimulating labor and developing the 
agricultural resources of nations, but in depressing 
agriculture and in reducing wages below the mini- 
mum of human subsistence, and therefore, ulti- 
mately, in their own ruin and that of the people. 
(Vol. xvi. pp. 163, 164.) 
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Going along through the streets of Boston 
other day, we remarked that it has become the fash 
ion to convert the basement floors of our churches 
into retail shops of various kinds of merchandise. 
How significant! The church is made to rest on 
Trade; Christ on Mammon. Was anything ever 
more typical? The rents of these shops in some 
cases, we are told, pay the whole expense of the min- 
ister's salary. Poor minister! if thou ahouldat but 
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take it into thy head to rebuke Mammon, as thy 
duty bids thee, and to point out the selfishness and 
iniquity of the dominant spirit of trade, thy under- 
piiining would slide from under thee, and thou 

wouldst But land is valuable; and why should 

it lie idle all days in the week but one because a 
meeting-house stands on it? Ay, sure enough. Oh, 
blessed thrift, great art thou, and hast learned to 
coin thy God and to put him out at usury ! (Vol. iv, 
pp. 449, 450-) 

We might go further in proof of the sad state to 
which we are coming or have already come. We are 
told, on tolerable authority, that in this city of Bos- 
ton, which we take it is the model city of this coun- 
try, there are some four thousand wretched prosti- 
tutes out of a population of about one hundred thou- 
sand. This fact is not only a lucid commentary on 
our morals, but also on th£ difficulty there is in get- 
ting a living by honest industry; since prostitution 
is resorted to in this and all other countries rarely 
through licentiousness, but chiefly, almost wholly, 
through poverty. We are also told by the agents of 
the police, who have the best means of knowing, that 
the principal supply of these victims to poverty and 
men's infamy comes from the factories in the neigh- 
boring towns! — no uninteresting comment on the 
workings of the factory system built up by our 
banks and high tariffs, and which the chiefs of our 
industry have taken and are taking so much pains 
to fasten on the country! 

But whence come these sad results? There must 
be somewhere a fatal vice in our social and indus- 
trial arrangements, or there would not, could not, be 
these evils to complain of. Never till within these 
last few centuries were men, able and wilUo.^ txi 
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work, brought to the starving-point in times of peace 
and in the midst of plenty, (Vol. iv. p. 435- ) 

There can be no question that within the last three 
hundred years there has been a most wonderful in- 
crease of industrial activitj', of man's productive 
power, and of the aggregate wealth of the world. 
Great industries, so to speak, have within these three 
hundred years sprung iip, never before conceived of; 
man has literally made the winds his messengers and 
flames of fire his ministers; all nature works for him; 
the mountains sink and the valleys rise before him; 
the land and the ocean fling out their treasures to 
him ; and time and space are annihilated by his sci- 
ence and skill. All this is unquestionable. On the 
other hand, equally unquestionable is it to him who 
has looked on the matter with clear vision that in no 
three hundred j'ears known to us since men began 
to be born and to die on this planet, upon tlie whole, 
it has fared worse, for soul or for body, with the 
greatmassof the laboring population. Ouradvance, 
it would seem, has been that ordered by the militia 
captain, an "advance backwards!" This statement 
may or may not make sad work with our theories of 
progress of the race, progress of light, of political 
and social well-being, and all that; but it is a fact, 
an undeniable, a most mournful fact, which get over 
we cannot, try we never so hard. 

For these last three hundred years we have lost or 
been losing our faith in God, in heaven, in love, in 
justice, in eternity, and been acquiring faith only in 
human philosophies, in mere theories concerning 
supply and demand, wealth of nations, self -support- 
ing, labor-saving governments; needing no virtue, 
wisdom, love, sacrifice, or heroism on the part of 
their managers; working out for us a new Eden, 
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converting all the earth into an Eldorado land, and 
enabling us all to live in Eden Regained. We_have 

left TiphinHjis t>^B living fait-h nf flip i^j irlipr p gPS ; we 

have abandoned our old notions of heaven and hell; 
and have come, as Carlyle well has it, to place our 
heaven in success in money matters, and to find the 
infinite terror which men call hell only in not suc- 
ceeding in making money. We have thus come — 
where we are. Here is a fact worth meditating. 
(Vol. iv. pp. 437, 438.) 

Even your modem slaveholder is obliged to recog-/ 
nize a relation between him and his slave of a more 
generous and touching nature than any recognized! 
by the master-worker between himself and his work-l 
man. The slave when old or sick must be protected, 
provided for, whether the owner receives any profit 
from him or not; the master-worker has discharged 
all the obligation to his operative he acknowledges 
when he has paid him the stipulated wages. These 
wages may be insufficient for mere human subsist- 
ence, and the poor worker must die; but what is that 
to the master- worker? Has he not paid all he agreed 
to pay, even to the last farthing, promptly? We 
have not heard on our southern plantations of Stock- 
port cellars, of bread -and- soup societies by the char- 
itable, and men stealing in order to be sent to the 
House of Correction so as not to starve. This much 
we can say of the slave, that if he will tend pigs in 
the wood he shall have some parings of the pork, 
and so long as his master has full bams he is not 
likely to starve. Would we could say as much of the 
hired laborer always! (Vol. iv. p. 441.) 
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But, after all, what is the remedy? Let us not 
ceive ourselves. The whole head is sick, the whole 
heart is faint. Oiir industrial arrangements, the re- 
lations of master- workers and workers, of capital 
and labor, which have grown up during these last 
three hundred years are essentially vicious, and, as 
we have seen, are beginning throughout Christen- 
dom to prove themselves so. The great evil is not 
now in the tyranny or oppressions of governments 
as such; it is not in the arbitrary power of monarch- 
ies, aristocracies, or democracies; but it is in the 
heart of the people and the industrial order. It is 
simply, under the industrial head, so far as concerns 
our material well-being, in this fact, this mournful 
fact, that there is no longer any certainty of the bom 
worker obtaining always work whereby he can pro- 
vide for the ordinary wants of a human being. Nor 
is this altogether the fault of the master- workers. 
To a very great extent the immediate employer is 
himself in turn employed; and as all who produce 
produce to sell, their means of employing constantly 
and at reasonable wages evidently depend on the 
state of the market; workmen must, therefore, with 
every depression of trade, be thrown out of em- 
ployment, whatever the benevolence of the master- 
workers. 

Nor is it possible, with the present organization, 
or rather lA'jorganization of industry, to prevent 
these ruinous fluctuations of trade. They may un- 
doubtedly be exaggerated by bad legislation, as they 
, may be mitigated by wise and just administration of 
[ government, but prevented altogether they cannot 
For this plain reason, that more can be prp- 
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duced in any given year with the present produc- 
tive power than can be sold in any given five years 
— we mean sold to the actual consumer. In other 
words, by our vicious method of distributing the 
products of labor we destroy the possibility of keeping 
up an equilibrium between production and consump- 
tion. We create a surplus — that is, a suqslus, not 
when we consider the wants of the people, but when 
we consider the state of the markets — and then must 
slacken our hands till the surplus is worked off. 
During this time, while we are working off the sur- 
plus, while the mills run short time or stop al- 
together, the workmen must want employment. The 
evil is inherent in the system. We say it is inherent 
in the syslein of wages, of cash payments, which, as at 
present understood,'' the world has for the first time 
made any general experiment of only now, since the 
Protestant reformation. /^' T>"' '/ i'^'^^^Jtw^ 

Let us not be misinterpreted. We repeat not here 
the folly of some men about equality and every man 
being in all things his own guide and master. This 
world is not so made. There must be in all branches 
of human activity, mental, social, industrial, chiefs 
and leaders. Rarely, if ever, does a man remain a 
workman at wages who could sui^ceed in managing 
an industrial establishment for himself. Here is our 
friend Mr. Smith, an excellent hatter, kind-hearted, 
charitable, and succeeds well; but of the fifty hands 
he employs not one could take his place. Many of 
these journeymen of his have been in business for 
themselves, but failed. They are admirable work- 
men, but have not the capacity to direct, to manage, 
tocarry on business. It is so theworld over. There 
t Vifi_clua£a_ in religion , in politics. inJndustry : 
^' must iylVo-w . "Wxs. vs. 
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the ordcrofjialure ; it is the ordinance of God ; and 
it is worse than idle to contend against it. The 
great question concerns the mode of designating 
these chiefs and the form of the relation which shall 
subsist between them and the rest of the community. 
Our present mode of designating them in the indus- 
trial world — in the political we manage it in this 
country somewhat better — is obviously defective, and 
the relation expressed by wages in our modem sense 
of the term is an undeniable failure. Under it there 
is no security, no permanency, no true prosperity, 
for either worker or master-worker ; both hurry cpq 
to one common ruin. 

This, we are well aware, will not be believed. 
We do not believe ourselves ill. We mistake the 
hectic flush on the cheek for the hue of health. 
" We have heard," say our readers, " this cry of ruin 
ever since we could remember, and yet we have gone 
on prospering, increasing in wealth, refinement, art, 
literature, science, and doubling our population every 
thirty years." Yes, and we shall continue to prosper 
in the same way. The present stagnation of trade 
will last not much longer; business will soon revive. 
nay, is reviving ; and we shall feel that the evil day is 
too far off to be guarded against. We shall grow 
richer; we shall build up yet larger industries; the 
hammer will ring from morning till night — till far 
into the night; the clack of the cotton-mill will ac- 
company the music of every waterfall ; the whole 
land be covered by a vast network of railroads and 
canals; our ships will display their canvas upon 
every sea and fill every port; our empire shall ex- 
tend from the Atlantic to the Pacific and from the 
Northern Ocean to the Isthmus of Darien ; we shall 
surpass England as much as ancient Carthage sur- 
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passed the mother Phcenicia; be the richest, the 
most renowned nation the world ever saw. All this 
it needs no prophetic eye to foresee ; prosperity of this 
sort we may have, shall have. It is not of outward, 
material ruin we speak. But what will avail all this 
outward prosperity — our industries, our wealth, our 
arts, our luxuries, our boundless empire, our mill- 
ions of people — if we contain in our midst a greater 
mass of corruption, of selfishness, of vice, of crime, 
of abject misery and wretchedness than the world 
ever saw before? And yet such will be our fate if 
we continue on in the path, nay, the broad road, in 
which we are now travelling. 

But once more, we are asked, what is the remedy? 
Shall we go bac k to the middle ages? . . . No, dear 
countrymen, no. This is no longer possible even if 
it were desirable. We have got firearms^Jieathen 
literature ^rinting. and^ the new world; with these 
it~is not possible to reconstruct "the middle ages. 
Ho w oftpn miis t y,'f; Y^rr\inc\ y^iii fhpt; XhfVS i" J^f^J^- 
iiig_back? Who ever knew yesterday to return? 
From the bottom of our heart we believe these much- 
decried middle ages were far preferable — regarded 
as definitive — to our own. What we have as yet ob- 
tained by departing from them— unless we make it 
the stepping-stone to something more— is far be- 
neath them. The Israelites in the wilderness, we 
must needs believe, were — saving the hope of reach- 
ing the promised land — worse off than in Egypt 
making bricks for their task -masters; but this prom- 
ised land, flowing with milk and honey, lay ig/ore 
theni, not behind them, and could be reached not by 
returning to Eg)'pt, but by pressing onwards Ihroiigfi 
the wilderness. . . , 

We would have men governed, and well governed^ 
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let who will be the governors or what form adopted 
there may be for selecting them. God's curse and 
humanity's curse also do and will rest on the no- 
govemment schemers. Satan himself was chief 
anarch, and all anarchs are his children. Men need 
government, nay, have a «^A/ to demand government, 
without which there is no life for them. .^j£,wouId 
a lso see revived in all its mediaeval force and activit y 
fyp. r/hristi.in faith , and as the interpreter of that 
faith the Christian church, one and indivisible; the 
ground and pillar of the truth; clothed with the au- 
thority which of right belongs to it; and enjoining 
and exercising a discipline on high and low, rich and 
poor, as effective as that of the middle ages, but 
modified to meet the new wants and relations of 
Christendom. There is no true giving on this God's 
earth for men who do not believe in God, in Christ, 
in the ever-present spirit of truth, justice, love; in 
the reality of the spiritual world; nor without the 
church of Christ, active and efficient, authoritative 
over faith and conscience, competent to instruct ns 
in the mysteries of our destiny, to direct us wisely 
and surely through the creation of a heaven here on 
earth, to a holier and higher heaven hereafter. JS^S 
must revoke the divorce unaisely^nd wickedly de- 
creed between pQlilicaa.iLd_religlQn^ndjnorality. It 
must not be accounted a superfluity in the politician to 
have a conscience ; nor an impertinence to speak and 
act as if he believed in the eternal God and feared 
the retributions of the unseen world; nor inconsist- 
ent with the acknowledged duties of the minister of 
religion to withhold absolution from the base poli- 
tician, the foul wretch, whatever his private morals, 
who will in public life betray his country or support 
an unjust policy through plea o£ utility or mere ex- 
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pediency. It miist not always be in vain that a pub- 
lic measure is shown to be unjust in order to sectire 
its defeat or just in order to secure its adoption. 
Nations must be made to feel that there is a Higher . 
than they, and that they may lawfully do only what 
the Sovereign of sovereigns commands. Right must 
be carried into the cabinet cotincils of ministers, into 
legislative halls, into the bureaus of business, and 
preside at the tribunals of justice; men must be 
made to feel deep in their inmost being, whether in 
public life or in private life, that they are watched 
by the all-seeing Eye, and that it is better to be 
poor, better to beg, better to starve, than to depart 
in the least iota from the law of rigid justice and 
thrice -blessed charity. This is what we need; what 
we demand for our country, for all countries ; and de- 
mand too in the reverend name of Him who was, and 
is, and is to be, and in the sacred name of humanity, 
whose maternal heart is wounded by the least wound 
received by the least significant of her children. 
(Vol. iv. pp. 452-456.) 

TRUE POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

No good thing will God withhold from them that 
love him. And he gives us all good in giving us, 
as he does, himself. Nor does he give us only the 
goods of the soul. He that will lose his life in God 
shall find it. "Seek first the kingdom of God and 
his justice, and all these things" — the things which 
the gentiles seek after — "shall be added to you." 
They who lay up the most abundant treasures in 
heaven have the most abundant treasures on earth. 
The tnift prinripip of political pri ^omy , which the 
old French economists and Adam Smith neve'; k.^^^-^ , 
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is self-denial, is in_ 
-5 ffiorld, as a Louvain professor has amply proved 
with a depth of thought, a profound philosophy, and 
a knowledge of the laws of production, distribution, 
and consumption seldom equalled. " I have been 
young, and now I am old, but never have I seen the 
righteous forsaken, or his seed begging bread." No 
people are more industrious or more bent on accu- 
mulating wealth than our own, but so little is their 
self-denial and so great is their extravagance that 
the mass of them are, notwithstanding appearances, 
really poor. The realized capital of the country is 
not sufficient to pay its debts. We have expended 
the surplus earnings of the country for half a century 
or more, and the wealth of the nation is rapidly pass- 
ing into the hands of a few money-lenders and soulless 
mammoth corporations, already too strong to be con- 
trolled by the government, whether state or general 
If it had not been for the vast quantities of cheap 
unoccupied land so easy of access, we should hare 
seen a povert}' and distress in this country to be 
found in no other. The mercantile and industrial 
system inaugurated by the Peace of Utrecht in 1713, 
and which is regarded as the crowning glory of tie 
modem world, has added nothing to the real wealth 
of nations. (Vol. iii. pp. 345, 346.) 

DUTY OF CAPITALISTS. 

Of industrial reforms properly so called we speak 
not. Owenisms, Saint- Simon isms. Fourierisms. 
Communisms, and isms enough in all conscience are 
rife, indicating at least that men are beginning W 
feel Ihat the present industrial relations are becom- 
ing quite unbearable. Three years ago we broDgbt 



forward our " Morrison Pill, " but the public made up 
wry faces and absolutely refused to take it; so much 
the worse for them. We cannot afford to throw 
away our medicines, even if they are quack medi- 
cines. We cease attempting to prescribe. We leave 
this matter to the natural chiefs of industry, that is, 
to bank presidents, cashiers, and directors; to the 
presidents and directors of insurance offices, of rail- 
roads and other corporations; heavj- manufacturers 
and leading merchants; the master- workers, in Car- 
lyle's terminologj', the Plugsons of Undershot, 
Messrs. Plugsons of Undershot, you are a numerous 
and a powerful body. You are the chiefs of indus- 
try, and in some sort hold our lives in your pockets. 
You are a respectable body. We see you occupying 
the chief seats in the synagogues, consulted by secre- 
taries of the treasury, constituting boards of trade, 
conventions of manufacturers, forming home leagues, 
presiding over lyceums, making speeches at meet- 
ings for the relief of the poor and other charitable 
purposes. You are great; you are respectable; and 
you have a benevolent regard for all poor laborers. 
Suffer us, alas! a poor laborer enough, to do you 
homage and gender you the tribute of our gratitude. 
Think not that we mean to reproach you with the 
present state of industiy and the workingmen. We 
have no reproaches to bring. But ye are able to 
place our industry on its right basis, and we call 
upon you to do it ; nay, we tell you that not we only, 
but a Higher than any of us, will hold you respon- 
sible for the /w/a^c condition of the industrial classes. 
If you govern industry only with a view to your own 
profit, to the profit of master- workers, we tell you that 
the little you contribute to build workhouses and to 
furnish bread and soup will not be held as a &.11S.V 
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^^B discharge. If God has given you capacities to lead, 
^^f it has been that you might be a blessing to those who 
^H want that capacity. As he will hold the clergjTe- 
^H sponsible for the religious faith of the people, as he 
^H will hold the political chiefs responsible for the wise 
^H ordinance and administration of government, so, re- 
^H spected Masters, will he hold you responsible for the 
^H wise organization of industry and the just distribu- 
^™ tion of its fruits. Here we dare speak, for here we 
are the interpreter of the law of God. Every pang 
the poor mother feels over her starving boy is re- 
corded in heaven against you and goes to swell the 
account you are running up there, and which you, 
with all yawT finaj'Mcring, may be unable to discharge. 
Do not believe that no books are kept but your own, 
nor that your method of book-keeping by double en- 
try is the highest method, the most perfect. Look 
■ to it, then. What does it profit, though a man gain 
I the whole world and lose his own soul? Ay, re- 
spected Masters, as little as ye think of the matter, 
ye have souls, and souls that can be lost, too, if not 
lost already. In God's name, in humanity's name, 
nay, in the name of your own souls, which will not 
relish the fire that is never quenched nor feel at ease 
under the gnawings of the worm that never dies, let 
us entreat you to lose no time in rearranging indus- 
try and preventing the recurrence of these evils. 
which with no malice we have roughly sketched for 
you to look upon. The matter, friends, is pressing, 
and delay may prove fatal. Remember, there is i 
God in heaven who may say to you, "Gotonovf, 
ye rich men, weep and howl for your miseries that 
shall come upon you; your riches are corrupted, and 
your garments are moth-eaten, your gold and silver 
is cankered ; and the rust of them shall be a witaesi 
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against you, and shall eat your flesh as it were fire, 
You have stored up to yourselves wrath against the 
last days. Behold the hire of the laborers who have 
reaped your fields of which you have defrauded 
them, crieth out; and the cry of them hath entered 
into the ears of the Lord of Sabaoth." This is not 
our denunciation; it is not the declamation of the 
agrarian seeking to arm the poor against the rich; 
but it is God himself speaking to you now in warn- 
ing, what he will hereafter, unless you are wise, speak 
to you in retribution. (Vol. iv. pp. 458-460.) 

PRETENDED REMEDIES. 

Discoveries like the one Fourier professes to have 
made are not in the order of human experience. 
There is nothing to be found in the experience of the 
race analogous to them. Di scov eries which reverse 
what the race had h itherto regardedas~the settled 
order have_ never yet^^o tar as histo^ry goesjheen 
made in any department oTlife — in religion, in mor- 
als, in politics, or in social and industrial arrange- 
tnents. Every man who has come forward with any 
such pretended discovery has failed to gain a ver- 
dict in his favor, and in the judgment of mankind 
has been finally condemned either as deceiving or 
as deceived, or both at once. M. Charles Fourier, 
a man, if you will, of an extraordinary intellect and 
of philanthropic aims — although, we confess, we 
find in his writings only wild extravagance and a 
pride, an egotism, which amount very nearly, if not 
quite, to insanity-^professes, not, indeed, to have 
iftvented, but to have dhccj'ti-ed the law of a new social 
and industrial world. This law he profes,ses to have 
drawn out and scientifically established in aWiV?. -tasQ.- 
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ifications, and he and his followers propose to re- 
organize society and industry according to its pro- 
visions. Similar pretensions have often been made, 
now in one department of life, now in another; but 
has one of them ever succeeded? Is there one of 
them that has not been finally adjudged, at best, to 
be only visionary? Is there on record a single in- 
stance of a fundamental reorganization of society, in- 
dustry, or even of government, that has ever been 
effected? Have not all who have labored for such 
reorganization been opposed by their age and nation? 
And can the associationists name an instance in 
which posterity has reversed the judgment of con- 
temporaries? They cannot do it. We are aware of 
the instances they will cite, but not one of them is 
to the purpose. Why, then, suppose the whole order 
of human experience is reversed or departed from 
in the case of M. Charles Fourier? The fact is, 
£inidatri(nlnl fhn.ngi;,'} in the rplffrii ms , mora l._social. 
political, or industrial -order-of manki nds changes 
which throw off the old order and establish a new 
order in their place^ — never_have_beenj_and, it re- 
quires no great depth of philosophy to be able to 
say, never can be, effected, unless by the interven- 
tion of a supernatural cause. When attempted they 
may go so far as to break up the old order, never so 
far as to introduce and establish a new order. Man 
can be a destroyer; h^ '•'^r, ^(."'^r be a Creator. 

(Vol. X. pp. 40, 41-) ^H.7iU,w 
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Moreover, is it certain that poverty, in itsel 
sidered, is evil or opposed to our destiny? Where 
IS the proof? Weal& a.i\(^ v^Ne;\V^ asebotb ntotive 1 
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terms, unless the term poverty be restricted to those 
who have not even so much as their will which is 
their own, and then we should be obliged to predi- 
cate wealth of all who possess something, however 
little. But the associationists do not so restrict 
the sense of the word, for they include in the num- 
ber of the poor people who have something of their 
own, at least their will and bodily activity. What, 
then, is the real distinction between wealth and pov- 
erty? Where draw the line so that the rich shall 
all be on one side and all the poor on the other? 
John Jacob Astor is said, when told of a man who 
had just retired from business with half a million, to 
have remarked that he had no doubt but the poor 
man might be just as happy if lie were rich! To 
John Jacob Astor the man worth half a million was 
a poor man; to most men he would be a rich man. 
One man counts himself poor in the possession of 
thousands; another feels himself rich if behave a 
coarse serge robe, a crust of bread, and water from 
the spring. Which of the two is the rich, which the 
poor man? If the Italian lazzaroni, the scandal of 
thrift}' Englishmen and Yankees, have what contents 
them, or are contented with what suffices for the 
present moment, unsolicitous for the next, wherein 
are they poorer than our "merchant princes," who 
have a multitude of wants they cannot satisfy? and 
wherein would you enrich them, by increasing their 
possessions, if you increased their wants in the same 
ratio? 

But pass over this difficulty. Suppose you have 
some invariable standard by which to determine who 
are the poor and who are the rich: whence does 
it follow that poverty is in itself an evil? Many 
emperors, kings, princes, nobles, and mtm.'m.et?H\.'& 
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saints have voluntarily abandoned wealth 
chosen poverty, even made a solemn vow never to 
have anything to call their own. Is it certain that 
these have acted a foolish part, abandoned good and 
inflicted evil on themselves? If not, how can you 
say poverty is in itself an evil? Do yon say poverty 
breeds discontent and leads to vice and crime? Is 
that true? Does it do so in all men who are poor? 
Did it do so in St. Anthony, St. Francis of Assist, 
St. John of God, St. Thomas of Villanova. St. Philip 
Neri, and thousands of others we could mention who 
observed evangelical poverty to the letter? Are all 
the poor discontented, vicious, and criminal? No 
man dares say it. Then what you allege is not a 
necessar}' result of poverty and must have its effi- 
cient cause elsewhere, in the person or in some cir- 
cumstance not dependent on wealth or poverty. In 
the world's history poverty, vice, and misery are 
far from being inseparable companions; and so are 
wealth, virtue, and happiness. Was wealth a good 
to the rich man mentioned in the Gospel? Was pov- 
erty an evil to the poor man that lay at his gate full 
of sores, begging to be fed with the crumbs that 
fell from his table? 

We might go through the whole list of physical 
evils drawn up by the association ists, and ask in re- 
lation to each, so far as it is physical, the same or 
similar questions. Whence, then, the certainty that 
what they propose to remove as evil is evil? 
Whence, then, the proof that the end they propose 
1 good end? Suppose — and the case is supposable 
L — that what are called physical evils are dispensed 
fby a merciful Providence, designed to be invaluable 
Biblessings, and are such to all who receive and bear 
with the proper dispositions: could wo then 
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pronounce them evils? Would it not follow that in 
themselves they may be indifferent, and that the 
jfQod or the evil results from the disposition with 
which they are received and borne? Now, this may bo 
the fact. If it is, thea the good or the evil depends 
on ourselves, and we may make them either bless- 
ings or curses, as we choose. 'Then to remove evil 
would not necessarily be to remove them, but to cure 
that moral state which makes a bad instead of a 
good use of them. 

It is easy to declaim, but it is important that we 
declaim wisely; and to be able to declaim wisely we 
must know what to declaim against. It is easy to 
harrow up the feelings by eloquent descriptions of 
physical sufferings, and no doubt physical suffer- 
ings are often an evil of no small magnitude; but 
this is nothing to the purpose. Is the evil in the 
physical suffering itself or in the moral state of him 
who causes or suffers it? Suppose we transport our- 
selves to the early ages of oiir era and take our stand 
in proud, haughty, imperial, and pagan Rome; sup- 
pose we assist at the trial, tortures, and martyrdom 
of the persecuted Christians, behold them cast to the 
wild beasts in the amphitheatre, see them broiling 
siowly on gridirons, their flesh torn off with pinchers, 
or their living bodies stuck full of splinters be- 
smeared with pitch, lighted, and ranged along the 
streets of the city by night as so many lamps. Here 
is physical pain. Ingenuity, aided by diabolical 
malice, has done its best to refine upon torture, to 
produce the greatest amount possible of physical 
suffering. Yet what is it that excites our horror? 
This pain beyond conception of the Christian mar- 
tyrs? Not at all. We glory in it; we ble.'w God for 
it; and so do the sufferers themselves. T'ne-j thooseW.. 
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voluntarily submit to it, and joy in the midst o£ it, 
and would not have it less for all the world. There 
3 joy on earth so sweet, so great, so ecstatic as 
that of the martyr. The horror we feel is not at the 
physical suffering, but at the malice which inflicts 
—not at the fact that the martyrs are enabled 
heroically to win their crowns, but at the refined 
cruelty which delights to torture them. It is verj- 
possible, then, to conceive the most exquisite physi- 
cal sufferings, the most excruciating tortures, and 
the most cruel death as even a great and invaluable 
good to those who suffer them. Their presence, 
then, is not necessarily an evil to the suflEerer, and 
consequently exemption from them not necessarily 
a good. For the same reason it does not necessarily 
follow that the wealth, and luxury, and other things 
you propose are necessarily in themselves at all de- 
sirable. You must go further, and before attempt- 
ing to decide what is good or what is evil, tell us 
WHAT IS THE DESTINY OF MAS; for it is Only in rela- 
tion to his destiny that we can pronounce this or 
that good or evil. "Am I not a happy man?" said 
Crossus to Solon after showing him his treasures. 
I /"Whether a man is happy or not," replied the 
1/ Athenian sage, " is not to be known before his death." 
I (Vol. X. pp. 43, 44.) 

PHILANTHROPY AND CHARITY. 

Nay, philanthropy itself is a sort of seliishness. 
It is a sentiment, not a principle. Its real motive is 
not another'sgood, but its own satisfaction according 
to its nature. It seeks the good of others, because 
the good of others is the means of its own satisfac- 
Mon, and is as reaWf seV^sVi \\\ \ti Qriociple a« any 
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other of our sentiments; for there is a broad dis- 
tinction between the sentiment of philanthropy and 
the duty of doing good to others — between seeking 
the good of others from sentiment and seeking it in 
obedience to a law which binds the conscience. The 
measure of the capacity of philanthropy as a senti- 
ment is the amount of satisfaction it can bring to 
the possessor. So long as, upon the whole, he finds 
it more delightful to play the philanthropist than the 
miser for instance, he will do it, but no longer. 
Hence philanthropy must always decrease just in 
proportion to the increase of the repugnances it must 
encounter, and fail us just at the moment when it is 
most needed, and always in proportion as it is needed. 
It follows the law so observable in all human society, 
and helps most when and where its help is least 
needed, Here is the condemnation of every scheme, 
however plausible it may look, that in any degree 
depends on philanthropy for its success. 

The principle the associate on ists want for their 
success is not philanthropy— the love of man for 
man's sake — ^but divine charity, not to be had and 
preserved out of the Catholic Church. Charity is, 
in relation to its subject, a siipematurally infused 
virtue; in relation to its object, the supreme and ex- 
clusive love of God for his own sake and man for 
the sake of God. He who has it is proof against all 
trials; for his love does not depend on man, who so 
often proves himself totally unamiable and unworthy, 
but on God, who is always and everywhere infinitely 
amiable and deserving of all love. He visits the 
cick, the prisoner, the poor, for it is God whom he 
visits; he clasps with tenderness the leprous to his 
bosom and kisses his sores, for it is God he em- 
braces and whose dear wounds he kisses, "^"tvci -conisS. 
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^H painful and disgusting offices are sweet and easy, be- 
^H cause he performs them for God, who is love and 
^H whose love inflames his heart. Whenever there is a 
^V service to be rendered to one of God's little ones 
^H he runs with eagerness to do it, for it is a service 
^H to be rendered to God himself. " Charity never 
^H faileth." Itisproof againstall natural repugnances; 
^V it overcomes earth and hell and brings God down 
to tabernacle with men. Dear to it is this poor beg- 
gar, for it sees in him only our Lord who had "not 
where, to lay his head;" dear are the sorrowing and 
the afflicted, for it sees in them Him who was a " man 
of sorrows and acquainted with infirmity;" dear are 
these poor outcasts, for in them it beholds Him who 
was " scorned and rejected of men ;" dear are the 
wronged, the oppressed, the down-trodden, for in 
them it beholds the Innocent One nailed to the 
cross and dying to atone for human wickedness. 
And it joys to succor them all, for in so doing it 
makes reparation to God for the poverty, sufferings, 
wrongs, contempt, and ignominious death which he 
endured for our sakes; or it is his poverty it relieves 
in relieving the poor, his hunger it feeds in feeding 
the hungry, his nakedness it clothes in throwing its 
robe over the naked, hisaflHctions it consoles in con- 
soling the sorrowing, his wounds into which it pours 
oil and wine and which it binds up. " Inasmuch as 
ye did it unto the least of these ray brethren, ye did 
it unto me." All is done to and for God, whom it 
loves more than men, more than life, and more than 
heaven itself, if to love him and heaven were not one 
and the same thing. This is the principle you need: 
with this principle you have God with you and for 
you and failure is impossible. But with this prin- 
ile Association ia, a.t. b^\., a. matter of indi&iT 
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ence; for this is sufficient of itself at all times, under 
any and every form of political, social, or industrial 
organization. He who has God can have nothing 
more. (Vol. x. pp, 61, 62.) 

THE CHURCH'S METHOD OF REMOVING EVILS. 
But is her method adequate? Let us sec. The 
men who have manifested, under their highest forms, 
the virtues which are required to remove all real 
evils and to procure every true good of which men 
in this world are capable, are undeniably to be found 
in the Catholic Church, and nowhere else. If all 
men were like, for instance, St. Raymond of Pen- 
nafort, St. John of God, St. Vincent de Paul, or even 
F^nelon, a great and good man, yet far below the 
standard of a Catholic saint, there could and would 
be no lack of the good desirable and no real evil 
could exist. There is not a form of evil in society, 
a single ill that flesh is heir to, which some one or 
more of our saints have not made provision for re- 
moving or solacing, and which they would not have 
removed or solaced if they had been duly seconded, 
as you must know if you have made yourselves but 
passably acquainted with the charitable institutions 
of the church. Yet these saints did not go out of 
the church, and did but come up to that standard of 
perfection which she proposes to all and exhorts all 
her children to aspire to, and to which all may attain 
by the grace of God, and that, too, without any 
change of the existing political, social, or indu.strial 
order. All may have in the bosom of the church, 
whatever the external order, all the means needed 
for attaining to the highest perfection of which they 
are capable ; and by attaining to that perfection all 
is secured that is or can be desired for society. 
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But, you say, all are not saints. True; but wbose 
is the fault? It is not the fault of the political, so- 
cial, or industrial order, otherwise these of whom 
we speak could not have become saints; not tfae fault 
of the church, for she prot¥ers to all the same means 
and assistance she extended to these ; nor precisely 
the fault of human nature, for these were no better 
by nature than others, and many of the saints have 
even been wild and dissolute in their youth. All 
may not be called by Almighty God to the same de- 
gree of heroic sanctity, nor is it necessary ; but all 
are called to Christian perfection, and the means 
which have proved effectual in the case of those who 
have attained to it are extended to all and must 
needs be, if adopted, equally effectual in the case of 
all. The fault, whenever any one falls below the 
standard of perfection, is his own, is in the fact thai 
he refuses to comply with all the church commands 
and counsels. The church cannot take away free 
will; and as long as men retain it they will, to a 
greater or less extent, abuse it. ... God him- 
self respects our free will and governs us only ac- 
cording to o\iT choUe. He gives us, naturally or su- 
pernaturally, the ability to will and to do as he 
wills, and motives sweet and attractive as heaven and 
terrible as hell to induce us to will as he wills; but 
he does not will for us; the will must be our own 
act. If the church proposes perfection to all, exhorts 
all to aspire to it, furnishes them all the assistance 
they need to gain it, and urges them by all the motives 
which can weigh with them to accept and use tbeiD, 
the fault, if they do not, is theirs, not hers, and she is 
not to be accused either of inefficiency or insnf- 
ficiency; for she does all that, iri the nature of the 
case, it is possible to do. 



But even a far lower standard of Christian worth 
than we have been speaking of, and which is possi- 
ble in the bosom of the church to all, will suffice for 
the purpose of the associationists. Suppose every 
one should do, not all the church counsels, but simply 
what she commands, enjoins, as of precept and which 
every one must do or fall under her censure: what real 
evil could remain or what desirable social good 
would be wanting? There would be no wars, no in- 
ternal disorders, no wrongs, no outrages, no frauds or 
deceptions, and no taking the advantage one of an- 
other. There would be no unrelieved poverty, no per- 
manent want of the necessaries or even comforts of 
life; for the church makes almsgiving a precept and' 
commands all her children to remember the poor. 
There would remain no ruinous competition, for no 
one would set a high value upon the goods of this^ 
world. The real cause of all the social and industrial f 
evils the aasociationists deplore, so far as evils they\ 
are, is covetousness, which is said to be the root of all', 
evil, and covetousness the church condemns as a> 
mortal sin. Eradicate covetousness from the heart, S 
and your reform, so far as desirable, is effected ; and^, 
it is eradicated orheld in subjection by every obedient,' 
Catholic. Hence all that is needed is in the church;, 
let every one submit to her and follow her directions j^; 
nothing more will be wanting. All can submit 10 C 
her, for God, in one way or another, gives to every 
one sufficient grace for that if it be not voluntarily 
resisted; and she herself is the medium through 
which is communicated all the strength any one 
needs to do all she commands. The way to destroy 
the tree of evil is to lay the axe at the root, and this 
the church does. She seeks always to purify the 
heart, out of which are the issues of life, and she 
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never fails to do it in the case of any one who sub- 
mits himself to her discipline. (Vol. X. pp. 65-6J.) 
The church, then, offers an easy and effectual 
method of removing all real evils and of securing 
all that is really good in relation even to onr present 
existence. She offers a feasible and an effectual 
way of serving our fellow-men — of acquiring and 
of giving practical effect to the most unbounded 
charity. Ruhmji- | a the church, follow her directions . 
and you will need nothing m ore. You can secure 
all you desire, so far as wise in your desires, whatever 
he the form of the government or the social or in- 
dustrial order under which you live. The internal 
can he rectiiied in every state and condition of life: 
and when the internal is right you need have no feats 
for the external. This is a speedy way and within 
the power of each individual, without his being 
obliged to wait for the cooperation of his brethren; 
for each can individually submit himself at any 
moment he chooses. It is an effectual way; for the 
reliance is not on human weakness and instability, 
but on the infinite and unchangeable God. (Vol. x. 
pp.67, 68.) 

CONNECTION OP THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 
WITH BANKS. 

In consequence of adopting the rule that the gov- 
ernment may do incidentally what it may not do 
directly and what is not necessary to the discharge 
of its constitutional functions, three systems of pol- 
icy have grown up, which not only create obstacles 
to a return of the government to its legitimate prov- 
ince, but also perpetuate inducements for it to depart 
farther and still farther from it, These are the S}'s- 
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tern of internal improvements ; the American system, 
as it is called ; and the connection of the government 
with banking. There is no constitutional grant of 
power to the federal government in favor of any one 
of these. Congress has the right to establish post- 
offices and post -roads and to provide for the general 
welfare; therefore it has been contended that it may 
intercept the whole country with great roads and un- 
dertake any work of internal improvement that 
promises to be generally useful. It has no right to 
lay a protective tariff, but inasmuch as it has the 
right to lay imposts for the purposes of revenue, it 
may lay them to double the amount needed for rev- 
enue, and so lay them as to tax one portion of the 
community to enhance the profits of another, and in 
point of fact so as to affect all the business relations 
of the whole country. Under the grant of power to 
regulate commerce, to coin money and fix the value 
thereof, it is contended that it has the right to be 
connected with the banks and the whole business of 
banking. Bymeans of its connection with the banks 
and banking business it is brought into the closest 
connection with every man, woman, and child in these 
twenty-six confederated states. We say nothing 
against banks and the banking system. We are not 
now inquiring whether the system be a good or a 
bad one. What we are contending for stands above 
and independent of any views anybody may enter- 
tain on banks or banking. The banks are intimately 
connected with all the business concerns of the com- 
munity; they affect the private fortune of every in- 
dividual; they determine, to a great extent at least, 
the price of every article bought or sold, produced or 
consumed. The government, by being connected 
with them, becomes connected with the busmesa ^^isa- 
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cerns of every individual citizen, and controls those 
concerns just in proportion as it is connected with 
the banks or exerts a controlling influence over their 
operations. . . . 

We mean not by this that the government is to 
wage a war against the banks, but that it shall let 
them alone. If the states have not yielded up to the 
general government their right to institute banks, 
the banks are matters wholly within the jurisdiction 
of the states, and we should be the first to repel any 
attacks the federal government might be disposed to 
make on them ; and this, too, whether we approved 
the banking system or not. The states are compe- 
tent to manage their own affairs. We ask nothing 
of the federal government in relation to banks, but 
to provide for the management of its fiscal concerns 
without making any use, directly or indirectly, of 
their agency. (Vol. xv. pp. 90-93.) 

The real governments of the Old World are at this 
moment on 'cliange or the Bourse, and the regulation 
of funds is the principal business of government. 
(jovcrnmcnt, instituted for the social weal of the 
pc()])lc, becomes tluis the mere instrument of private 
interest, of stock-jobbers, speculators in the funds. 
We do not want tliis state of things here. We want 
a government simple, open, and direct in its action, 
performing in tlie simplest and plainest manner pos- 
sible tlie fnnetions assigned to it. 

We have also commenced in this country a new 
system of government, not in form onl)'', but in spirit. 
Wl reject the maxim that it is necessary to deceive the 
])eo]^le for the peo])le's good, and adopt the maxim 
til at lionesty is the best policy. To carry out this 
maxim, it is necessary that the government should 
always tell the truth, both in its words and its deeds. 
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It has a right to impose taxes, but only for defraying 
the expenses incurred in the legitimate exercise of 
its constitutional powers. It may lay imposts and 
collect revenues for this purpose, and for this pur- 
pose only. It has, then, no right to use its revenues 
or to suffer them to he used for any other purpose. 
Now, when it deposits its revenues in the banks, 
whether in a national bank or in a state bank, in 
general deposit, as it is contended it should, it uses 
its revenues or suffers them to be used for other 
purposes than those of defraying its expenses. They 
are not deposited there for safe-keeping, as the peo- 
ple are taught to believe, but to be made the basis 
of loans to the business part of the community. 
^Ihey^serve the pur pose of susta ining t he credit of 
the banks and , throughj jiejjanks, of the merchants 
and m a miTacturer s. This is to collect the revenues 
for one~pTIfpose and to appropriate them to another. 
This is to deceive the people and to depart from the 
fundamental maxim of our state policy. If it be 
necessary to tax the community some thirty millions 
of dollars annually to sustain the credit of the busi- 
ness men and to enable them to carry on their ex- 
tensive operations, let them be so taxed ; but let it 
be openly and avowedly. The people will know 
then what they are taxed for. But so long as the 
revenues are avowedly collected for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of the government, they 
should be sacred to that end. If in this way a por- 
tion of the funds of the nation be useless, it may 
operate as an inducement to make the taxes as light 
as possible, which in its turn will relieve the people 
and keep the government poor; and by keeping it 
poor keep it honest, free from corruption. 

The greatest objection, or one of the greatest '^^> 
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jections to the deposit system, in either a national 
bank or in state banks, is that it gives to the banks 
use of the government funds. Being given to 
the banks, the use of these tunds is virtually given 
to the business community. The business commu- 
nity, so long as it has the use of them, will not be 
anxious to reduce the revenues. It will prefer high 
taxes and favor the accumulation of a surplus, be- 
cause by having the use o£ the funds to sustain its 
credit it gets back more than it is obliged to pay in 
taxes. . . , 

It has never, we believe, been the intention of the 
people to place the real government of the country 
in the bank corporations. Theyhave, we believe, al- 
ways intended that the government should maintain 
its supremacy and follow its own interest and that 
of the country, regardless of the special interests of 
the presidents and directors of banks. In case the 
government maintains its supremacy, the amount of 
its funds, the time, place, and extent of its appropri- 
ations must always be matters beyond the control 
of the banks, and also matters which they may not 
always foresee or be prepared to meet. Government 
will have it in its power to disturb, whenever it 
chooses, their nicest business calculations and thwart 
them in their most cherished plans. It may call 
upon them for its funds when they are all loaned 
out and when they cannot be called in without great 
detriment to the business operations of the commu- 
nity, often not without producing a panic, financial 
embarrassment, commercial distress. If there be 
but one bank, or if there be one mammoth bank, it 
may perhaps profit by panics, financial embarrass- 
ments, commercial distress, hut the banks generally 
cannot. Their interest is one and the same with 
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that of the business community; it is best promoted 
by sustaining credit, by keeping the waters smooth 
and even, the times good and easy. They ought, 
then, to be free from all connection with a partner 
over whose operations they have no control, and whp 
may choose to withdraw his investments at the very 
moment when they are most in need of them. It is 
altogether better for them to trust to their own 
means and to keep to their proper vocation than it 
is to mix up their interests with those of the gov- 
ernment. (Vol. XV. pp. 90-96.) 

We do not believe that the business men will 
maintain, in general thesis, that government ought 
to favor them, facilitate their operations, in order to 
enable them to advance the interests of the farmer 
and the artisan. There is, we devoutly hope, no- 
body among us to contend that the government 
should hire one class to take care of another. For 
here, everybody knows, government can give to one 
class only what it takes from another. We go against 
all special protection, against all special favors. We 
wish well to commerce, well to manufactures, well 
to agriciilture, well to mechanic arts. These are all j 
sister interests; and when government does not I 
choose to single out one as the special object of its \ 
caresses, they all live haxmcmiousl^Ltogether and add 
to each other's comfort. 

If, however, any interest in this country needs to 
be protected more than another, it is the interest of 
what may be termed productive labor. Commerce 
and manufactures do not need with us any especial 
care of the government. Of all interests among us, 
they are those which can best take care of them- 
selves. Money always secures the influence needed 
for its own protection, Itisthose"«l:vc) coYae ■si.cK. vo.'ui 
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the moneyed class, honest but humble laborers, who 
are usually deficient in the power to protect them- 
selves. But for these we ask no special protection, 
no special governmental action. Leave industry 
free, unshackled, and they will work out their own 
salvation. (Vol. xv. pp. 105, ro6.) 

We are also disposed to concur with Mr. Calhoun 
in the position he has assumed, that the federal gov- 
ernment cannot place its funds in the banks in gen- 
eral deposit without violating an express clause of 
the constitution. He contends that when the reve- 
nues are collected and deposited in the banks they 
are, if ever, in the treasury. The constitution says 
expressly that "No money shall be drawn from the 
treasury but in consequence of appropriations made 
bylaw." The public funda deposited in the banks 
are drawn from them for other purposes than those 
of meeting appropriations made by law; they are 
made by the banks the basis of djscounts and are 
frequently all loaned out to their customers. Can 
this be done without violating the constitution? 
(Vol. XV. pp. 97, 98.) 

BANK-NOTES AS CURRENCY. 

It was unquestionably the intention of the fram- 
ers of the constitution that the federal govermnenl 
should provide for a currency which should he uni- 
form and of equal value throughout all the states. 
The union of the states was desired and effected 
principally to facilitate their commercial intercourse 
with one another and with foreign nations. Com- 
merce craved and effected the Union, made us one 
people. Without the Union the states would have 
been to each other foTci^a <[iat\Qns, and (hftia 
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cial transactions between the citizens of one state 
and those of another would have been subjected to 
the laws which govern the trade of our citizens with 
the subjects of England, France, or any other for- 
eign nation. This was a thing to be avoided. It 
was desirable to bind the states together in a closer 
intimacy than that of foreign states, and to make 
the business intercourse between the citizens of one 
state and the citizens of another state as facile and 
as safe as the business intercourse between citizens 
of the same state. 

But this was to be effected only by giving to the 
federal government the power to provide for a tmi- 
form currency, to " coin money and regulate the value 
thereof." Had this power over the currency been 
retained by the states individually, there might have 
been as many currencies as states. What was coin 
in one state would have been bullion in relation to 
another. Coins of the same denomination might 
have varied in value as you passed from state to 
state, and there would have been no currency in the 
Union with which debts could be discharged alike 
in all the states. To avoid this last result, the states 
were prohibited from issuing bills of credit and from 
making anything but gold and silver a legal tender. 
This prohibition was not laid on the states for the 
purpose of protecting the citizens of the same state 
against one another, but the citizens of one state 
against those of another state. The object in view 
was still a uniform currency. It was to secure to 
every creditor payment in currency which would 
be of equal value in whatever part of the Union he 
might wish to use it. 

But we do not find that this implies an obligation 
on the part of the federal governtti^tit \.o ^xo"^\.^^ ^ 
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currency of bEiiik paper which shall be safe and of 
uniform value throughout the states. We cannot 
iind that the constitution and laws know any other 
currency than that of gold and silver; and when we 
consider the object which led to the prohibition of 
the states from issuing bills of credit and from mak- 
ing anything but gold and silver a legal tender, we 
may safely conclude that it was the intention of the 
framersof the constitution that gold and silver alone 
should constitute the legal currency. Bank-notes 
may circulate because they are convenient and be- 
cause it may be believed that they will be redeemed 
in specie on demand, as may bills of exchange and 
the promissory notes of individuals; but however 
much they may circulate, they do not constitute a 
legal currency, (Vol. xv. pp. 90-100,) 

LINCOLN'S FINANCIAI.. ADMINISTRATION. 

There may be men in the country who are respect- 
able bankers and private financiers, but there was 
not a man connected with the administration, in 
either house of congress, that understood the science 
of public finance or how to turn the credit of the 
government to the best possible account. Mr. 
Bowen, in his "American Political Economy," aS' 
serts, and appears to us to prove, that during the 
war the people paid in the shape of taxes, if they had 
been equally distributed throughout the four years 
for which the war lasted, enough to have met all the 
necessary expenses of the war, so as to have left at 
its conclusion not a cent of public debt. Yet the 
public debt incurred by the war was, at its conclusion, 
at least three thousand millions of dollars, and the 
largerpartof it, in spite of treasury reports, remains as 
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yet unliquidated, and a most crippling burden on the 
industry of the countr}', especially when coupled with 
the extravagance and constantly increasing expen- 
ditures of the government itself. Mr. Lincoln and 
his secretary of state never understood anything of 
public economy, and appeared to act on the principle 
that men were to be induced to support the war pol- 
icy of the government by finding it making them 
millionaires. The secretary of the treasury, Mr. 
Chase, was an honest, well-meaning man, but the 
energies of his mind had been employed chieily in 
the agitation of the slave question, in organizing a 
political combination for the overthrow of slavery, 
and in dreams of an impracticable equality. He 
knew comparatively little of finance, and sought in- 
struction of Jay Cooke and others, who knew still 
less and had far less honesty and integrity than he, 
as their support of the fallacy that " a national debt 
is a national blessing" and their subsequent disas- 
trous failures in their own private business opera- 
tions amply proved. These bankers were in the 
habit of treating debt as capital and trading on it as 
such, and consequently, in their estimation, the 
larger the national debt the larger the national cap- 
ital and the larger the business and profits of — the 
brokers. 

The secretary's first financial operation vtas a blun- 
der; we might say, a financial suicide. His first 
loan was taken by the banks, and he drew from them 
all, or nearly all, their specie, and thus forced them 
throughout the country to suspend payment. He 
might have avoided this disaster by leaving the 
money in the banks and paying its principal credi- 
tors in bank certificates, which would, to a great ex- 
tent, have circulated as currency, an.A tn.a am.'a^at 
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creditors in drafts on the banks in which the loan 
was deposited. As the banks were solvent and paid 
specie when demanded, both the notes and certifi- 
cates would have circulated at par, and very few 
would have been presented for redemption in coin, 
not more in proportion than in ordinary times, for 
the holders would have been in general satisfied to 
receive either a transfer of credit or the bills of the 
bank. There need have been no extraordinary de- 
mand for gold or silver coin — not greater than the 
banks could meet without crippling themselves. In 
this way the necessity of the suspension of the banks 
might have been avoided and the currency kept at 
par. If -it was thought that the sub-treasury act 
which requires the receipts and disbursements of 
the government to be made in gold and silver coin 
stood in the way of this arrangement, which we think 
it did not, nothing would have been easier than to 
have obtained an act of congress suspending its oper- 
ations in this respect during the war. The policy 
of the government should have been to strengthen 
the currency and keep it at par with gold, in order 
to keep down the prices of what it had to purchase: 
and this, with a little foresight, it might easily have 
done, and thus have maintained an equilibrium be- 
tween its war expenditures and the war taxes it 
levied on the people. But instead of this it began 
by taking from the banks their reserve of gold and 
compelling them to suspend, and forcing the bus- 
iness operations of the country and its own to be 
carried on in an irredeemable and constantly depre- 
ciating paper currency. 

The exhaustion of the banks of their specie reserve 
and the bank suspensions left the country without 
any currency or monej- in which it could receive , 
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loans when negotiated. This, wesiippo.se, led to the 
issuing of treasury notes and making them a legal 
tender for all dues except the customs, which were 
still to be paid in gold. We will not say that the act 
of congress authorizing the issue of these treasury 
notes as a national paper currency was not a neces- 
sity at the time it was passed, for we are not suffi- 
ciently well informed on the subject to decide SO 
important a question; but this much we may say, if 
it was a necessity it was the previous blundering of 
the treasury department in having exhausted, un- 
necessarily, the banks of their gold that made it so. 
It has been said that the secretary himself disapproved 
of the desperate measure; but our memory is 
strangely at fault if he did not urge it upon congress 
and talk a large amount of nonsense about demonftiz- 
ing gold and silver, as if that were possible while 
they constituted the currency of all civilized nations, 
unless we ceased to have any commercial relations 
with them, and while we made the duties on imports 
and the interest on government bonds payable in 
coin. They could he demonetized and made simple 
merchandise only on condition that the government 
dispensed entirely with their use as money and 
made the treasury notes a legal tender for all debts 
due to it and from one citizen or denizen to another, 
which the act did not do. It simpl)' created a double 
currency: the one of gold and silver for certain pur- 
poses, and the other of treasury notes, resting on the 
credit of the government, for other purposes. 

The bill creating the so-called legal tenders was 
in the nature of a forced loan, without interest and 
irredeemable. It was an act of downright public 
robbery, especially since the notes were not receiv- 
able for all dues to the government, "^imX. otA"^ ^ws -i 
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certain portion of them. The original bill, we be- 
lieve, contained a provision that after a certain time 
the notes might be converted into interest-bearing 
bonds payable in gold; but that provision was soon 
struck out, and the government need never redeem 
them unless it chooses. The measure seenied tosup- 
ply the government with ample funds. Loans to 
any amount desired could easily enough be obtained 
at aix per cent, or from the people at seven three- 
tenths. The financial operations of the government 
wereconsideredagrand success, and its expenditures 
were equally great. But what need of loans at in- 
terest at all? Why not have paid out directly the 
greenbacks and saved the interest on its bonds and 
the obligation to pay the bonds in gold, since the 
loans were received not in gold, but in greenbacks 
or legal tenders, that is, in currency supplied by 
the treasury itself? The interest and bonds payable 
in gold, declared to be demonetized, were quite un- 
necessary, for the notes were worth as much in ihe 
treasury when received from the printer as when 
borrowed from the people, the banks, or the brokers. 
But as gold was nol demonetized it remained the 
standard, and the greenbacks were worth only the 
amount of gold dollars they could purchase. They 
were not and could not be retained at par. We 
spoke of the premium on gold, but it was nol that 
gold was at a premium, but that greenbacks were 
at a discount. Gold did not appreciate, but the cur- 
rency depreciated, and at one time to thirty-five per 
cent, if we do not mistake. The govemmenl re- 
ceived on some of its loans only forty cents on the 
dollar, and, if we arc rightly informed, only sixlv 
cents on an average of all its loans, for which it 
bound itself to pay uae^ui^^TtA (:&a.t& ia gold, UuLtf^ ■ 



nearly twice the amount received, besides interest. 
Is it possible to imagine a more miserable iinancial 
policy, one more destructive to the interests of a 
country? The depreciation of the currency had the 
appearance of raising the price of all goods, agricul- 
tural and industrial products, and wages of labor; but 
it was all an illusion, for the country was only con- 
tracting a debt, if you count the several state debts, 
municipal debts, and corporation debts, to say noth- 
ing of individual indebtedness, to more than one-half 
of the whole assessed value of the United States be- 
fore the war, excluding the property invested in 
slaves. In 1866 the taxes collected by the general 
government alone were, if we can trust statistics, 
within one hundred and forty millions of the whole 
income for that year of the entire Union. Several 
millions of taxes of one sort or another have been 
remitted, but still the business of the country is de- 
pressed, and men and institutionssupposed to abound 
in wealth are every day failing, and proving that our 
business prosperity was built on debt, called, by way 
of euphony, credit, not capital. (Vol. xviii. pp. 
586-589.) 

THE CREDIT SYSTEM. 

The fact is, the mercantile system, introduced by 
England, or the credit system, that is, the system of 
making debt pass for capital, is itself failing, in con- 
sequence of its own expansion. The principle of the 
system, as we understand it, is to do business on 
credit and to rely on the profits of the business done 
to pay the interest on the borrowed capital and to 
discharge in time the loan itself. This would, per- 
haps, be well enough if the capital borrowed were 
real capital, for the volume of business wo^ii ^^^-a 
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not exceed the ability of the country to sustain and 
D general depressiun of "business could occur. But 
iscredit, not capital, that is borrowed. The banks 
do not lend money, they simply lend their credit, 
iid consequently depend on their debtors for the 
neans to sustain their own credit or to redeem their 
lil Is ; and these depend on the amount and profits of 
lie business they do on their borrowed credit. If 
they fail the bank fails, or suspends, as it is politely 
called. The greater the facility of borrowing credit, 
the greater the extension of business. The multi- 
plication of banks of discount facilitates the borrow- 
ing of credit, tempts an undue proportion of the 
young men of the country into business, and those 
already engaged to extend their business operations. 
till business is expanded far beyond the wants of the 
community or the ability of the industry and pro- 
ductions of the soil to support; and a collapse and 
business depression, as well as wide-spread financial 
ruin, inevitably follow. No wisdom, foresight, or 
prudence, no business tact or capacity, can save a 
house that has borrowed or given credit from fail- 
ing, for it will be carried down by the collapse of 
credit or the demand for payment of the debt hitherto 
used as capital ; and the means to pay it will not be 
forthcoming when business has been overdone. 

Business men feel the pressure and, with us, de- 
mand of the government more currency or more 
banks to facilitate credit. Fatal delusion \ The diffi- 
culty is not the lack of currency nor of institutions 
of credit, but that people have nothing to part with 
to sustain credit. We presume the business of the 
country, trade, manufactures, and internal improve- 
ments, is even now in excess of its actual ability, and 
consequently things must be worse before they can 
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be better. All nations that turn their energies in 
the various channels of business, or make business 
their leading interest and push it beyond the ability 
of labor and the soil to sustain, must be constantly 
experiencing what we have been experiencing since 
September, 1873. In reality, the depression com- 
plained of is only an effort of nature, so to speak, to 
expel a disease that, if not expelled, must prove 
fatal. It is the result of the operation of the vis ine- 
dicatrix of nature, and however painful it may be, it 
will bring with it a cure unless we immediately 
rush, as we are not unlikely to do, on the first symp- 
toms of returning health, into another business de- 
bauch. 

What remedy the government can apply we are 
neither statesman nor financier enough to say, but 
we do not believe there is any effectual remedy pos- 
sible short of breaking up entirely the system that 
treats debt as capital ; for in the long run the inter- 
est that must be paid on the borrowed credit used as 
capital will more than absorb the average net 
profits of the biisiness that can be done with it. In- 
dividuals may succeed and enormous estates be ac- 
cumulated, but the business classes as a body will 
fail and end poorer than they began. The nation 
will be only impoverished and weakened. Govern- 
ment may aggravate the evil, but we see little it can 
do to mitigate it. Neither resumption of specie 
payments nor inflation of the currency will cure it 
or pennanently lessen it. We are an old man, but 
we cannot remember a time when we did not hear a 
loud demand for more currency; and even when the 
banks professed to redeem their hills in coin, the 
same periodical panics occurred, or seasons of busi- 
ness depression and hard times that have occurred. 
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under our present irredeeinable paper money, only 
more frequently. Weremember 1819, iSag. 1836-7, 
9i 1857, which were as disastrous as 1873 or as 
is 1875. We know no way of preventing these peri- 
odical panics, if you choose to call them so, with a 
eed currency of gold and paper, or with banks of 
discount authorized to pay out their own notes as 
money, that is, to lend their credit instead of their 
capital. 

Our studies of finance and political economy were 
made many years ago, say from 1829 to 1843, and we 
are too old to revise the views we then formed. We 
then became a "hard-money" man and opposed to 
all banks except banlts of exchange, deposit, and 
transfer of credit. Such a policy may be objected lo 
as likely, if it is adopted, to diminish largely the vol- 
ume of business and to keep idle the little savings 
of the people; but that is precisely the result we 
would bring about. We grant our views are old- 
fashioned and directly opposed to those of the modem 
business world, to the spirit of enterprise now so 
loudly boasted; but we are not so silly as to suppose 
that any community will adopt them, and so we for- 
bear to urge them. Yet we would restrict the vol- 
ume of business, the trade and enterprise of the com- 
munity to its real capital, and instead of facilitating 
the entrance of young men without capital into btisi- 
ness, we would send them to cultivate the soil, em- 
ploy them in agriculture or the mechanic arts; and 
that not for purposes of exchange or the acquisition 
of wealth, but to gain an honest living by the sweat 
of their face. This is the normal condition of man 
on the earth, and every departure from it is attended 
with more or less evil to body or soul, or to Ixjth, 
Yet by our age of material progress and " advanced , 
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ideas " this can be regarded only as very absurd and 
as betraying complete ignorance of the world we live 
in. (Vol. xviii. pp, 589-592.) 

NATIONAL BANK NOTES. 

The measure which we dislike the most of any that 
we have heard suggested is to suppress the national 
banks and to make the currency consist entirely of 
treasury notes, or legal tenders, resting entirely on 
the credit of the government. This would give the 
government the power to expand or contract the cur- 
rency at will and to change at any moment the 
measure of values, besides making the currency con- 
sist of that worst of all financial evils — an irredeem- 
able paper currency, which no possible contrivance 
can keep at par with coin. Parties would be formed 
for expanding or contracting the currency, monej' 
as a measure of values would vary as the one party 
or the other succeeded in the elections, and business 
would be brought to a stand-still, for business men 
would never know on what to depend, since the 
policy of the government to-day may be reversed to- 
morrow. Besides, if we are to have banks issuing 
their notes to circulate as money — -and have them in 
some shape we shall, at least for a long time to come 
— we are disposed to believe that no better or safer 
system can be devised than the existing national- 
bank system. Compel the national banks to redeem 
their notes on demand in specie, and they would 
furnish as uniform, safe, stable, and steady a paper 
currency as is possible. As banks of issue and cir- 
culation they would be absolutely safe. Their de- 
fect is in not affording due protection to depositors, 
which it is impossible for any system ot \im:&5. 
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managed by imperfect men to afford amid t 
stant fluctuations of business if the bank is allowed 
to make its deposits a basis of its discounts. The 
objection that the national banks, banking on gov- 

iment bonds, receive a double profit on the bonds 
they hold, or which are deposited in the treasury as 
security to their bill-holders, first, in the interest on 

:m, and, second, in the profits arising from using 
them as bank capital, would be in a measure obvi- 
ated by resumption and the necessity of having coin 
reserves. The objection is equally valid against the 
whole modem system, which treats paper evidences 
of debt as capital. As long as we retain the system, 
it is not worth while to insist on so trite an objection. 
It is part and parcel of the system by which "the 
rich are made richer and the poor poorer, "especially 
favored by all popular governments, or so-called fi 
governments. (Vol. xviii. pp. 592, 593.) 
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The various remedies suggested, whether by the 
president or by prominent merchants, traders, and 
bankers, are puerile, and not even palliatives. 
There is no remedy for a gangrenous limb or safety 
for the patient but in amputation, and not alwaj's 
even in that. The essence of the present system is 
in using debt as capital. Under it no debts are ever 
really paid; there is only a transfer of the debt, and 
all debts are mortgages on the future. A debt dis- 
charged in bank-notes becomes a debt against the 
bank ; in greenbacks, it becomes a debt against the 
government, but in neither case is there any liquida- 
tion of the indebtedness. If the government crcdil 
fail — and a revoAutwu or ^ross mismanagemeot may 
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cause it to fail — somebody must lose; if the bank fail 
— and fail it must if it overdoes its business, if its 
debtors fail, if it lock up its means in unavailable or 
worthless assets, if there is a. considerable shrinkage 
in their market value, or if its officers are specula- 
tors, stock -gam biers, swindlers, or defaulters — its 
creditors necessarily lose. The bank depends on its 
debtors for its ability to pay its own debts, and the 
government would bankrupt the whole people were 
it to attempt to liquidate at once its entire indebted- 
ness. It is more than it now is able to do to meet 
its ordinary expenses and pay the interest on the 
public debt. For remedy, say some, create more 
banks, repeal all restrictions on their circulation, and 
relieve them of obligations to keep a reserve on hand. 
Authorize free banking, or banking by anybody that 
pleases, say others. Let the government issue more 
greenbacks or treasury notes, say others still ; that 
is, remedy the evil by increasing it, or inflating still 
more our over-inflated credit! 

The fact is, we have been attempting to be a great 
business community as distinguished from an agri- 
cultural community, and have subjected agriculture 
itself to the laws of commerce and manufactures. 
We have attempted to do more business than the 
country required or its capital and labor could sus- 
tain. We have been in too great a hurry and 
wished to plant and reap the same day. We have 
been carrying out vast schemes of internal improve- 
ments which exceed our means, and we are crippled 
with debt. We have operated on borrowed capital, 
which we have received in the shape of perishable 
merchandise and which we have consumed, leaving 
the original loan uncancelled. These loans, being 
paid chiefly in goods imported, have ^ea.'Ci.-^ ^jMyienx- 
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lated the extravagance of the people and introduced 
a love of show and the habit of living beyond their 
income, while they are left to pay for the internal 
improvements, as far as paid for at all, out of their 
own pockets, and still taxed in one form or another 
to pay the interest constantly accruing to the foreign 
creditor, or the domestic creditor to whom the claim 
has been transferred. This tax for interest on debt 
and to support the extravagance generated by our 
foreign loans received for the most part in the shape 
of perishable merchandise, is too heavy for our land 
and labor, productive as is the one and intense and 
long-continued as is the other, and the consequence 
is that the people are in debt, and, speaking gener- 
ally, live on credit or draw on their capital, hitherto 
chiefly inland, the better portion of which has already 
been parted with, eaten up, or worn out. 

The remedy is not easy, for the ruling classes have 
not either the wisdoin or the virtue to apply any 
effectual remedy. The most that they will tolerate 
is such measures as will enable them to tide over the 
present crisis or palliate its severity, but leave in 
full force all thecauses that have produced it Many 
of these causes are moral and social and beyond 
the reach of legislative or governmental action. So 
far as the remedy depends on the government, it 
consists; i, in the total repeal of the legal-tender act 
and making nothing a legal tender but gold and 
silver; and, 2, in the restriction of tfae banks in the 
issue of their notes or bills to their actual ability at 
any time to redeem them in the lawful money of the 
United States. The twenty-five per cent reserve 
the banks are now required to keep in their vaults 
affords no adequate security either to bill-holders or 
to depositors, as the ^reseut'rta.ab. proves. "Xhc banks 
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must not be allowed to draw interest on their debts 
which exceed their m^ans of redeeming them on de- 
mand, nor use deposits as capital. We do not dis-l 
guise the fact that these two measures would cause a 
considerable shrinkage in values and greatly dimin- 
ish the volume of the business of the country; but 
they would tend also to check wild and reckless spec- 
ulation and to place the business of the country on 
a safe and wholesome basis. Matters must become 
worse before they can become better. The volume of 
business we are doing is too large for the capital of 
the country, and it cannot be lessened without more or 
less suffering for a time to the mass of individuals. 
We have nothing with which to extinguish our in- 
debtedness, whether foreign or domestic, but the prod- 
uce of land and labor, and till we are compelled 
to bring our expenses within the income from land 
and labor, and so far within as to leave a surplus for 
a sinking-fund, we shall be afflicted with periodical 
panics like the present. Trade and large manufac- 
turing establishments, as distinguished from domestic 
industries, are ruining us, as they luin, in the long 
run, every nation that depends on them. The politi- 
cal economists are the most consummate fools going, 
for they regard man only as a producing and con- 
suming animal and are ignorant of the sources of 
real wealth. 

We do not expect eiihef of the two measures we 
recommend^measures designed to put a stop to the 
use of debt as capital or stock in trade — will be 
adopted, nor do we expect to see any efficient remedy 
applied to the evils of which everybody complains. 
The present crisis will, after ruining thoiisands, per- 
haps hundreds of thousands, who will be unheeded 
as the slain in battle, exhaust itself, and t.b.&?Ki^\^ 
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^^K ors, unwarned by experience, will resume the old 

^H course and count the battle won; till a new crisis, a 

^H new crash, or prostration of credit comes, from which 

^H the widow and orphan, people of moderate means, 

^H and the laboring classes, as usual, will be the prin- 

■ cipal sufferers. Men will not believe that the wor- 

'' ship of Mammon is suicidal and that political econ- 

/ I omy, to be successful, must, like virtue, be based 

\ on the principle of self-denial. The modem system 

'' of business and finance, which is that of using debt 

for capital, has too strong a hold on most modern 

» nations, especially Great Britain and the United 
States, for any power in them to cast it off. It is 
rapidly becoming universal; it has triumphed over 
statesmanship, morality, and religion, and we sup- 
pose it must run its course till the modem nations 
find their boasted civilization evaporating in smoke. 
"The wicked shall be turned into hell, and all the 
nations that forget God." (Vol. xviii. pp. 549-554-) 

THE PROTECTIVE POLICY. 

> We trust that our views are too well known for us 

k to be suspected of favoring the wild notions of free 

I trade advocated by the late William Leggett and 

' others. We are no friends to what has been aptly 

termed the Let-us-alone policy. We believe in gov- 
ernment, in the permanent necessity of government, 
in a strong government, able to speak with authority. 
to command, and to enforce its commands. Of all 
evils that can befall a country, a weak government 
one of the greatest. Nor do we believe that it is 
never proper or necessary for government to inter- 
fere in the business affairs of individuals, or to at- 
tempt to give a new direction or a new stimulus to 
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industry or to a particular branch of industry. We 
do not base our opposition to a protective tariff on 
the ground that individuals are the best judges of 
their own interest, and that free competition among 
individuals is the best and surest means of national 
and individual prosperity. Wc are no believers in 
the sove r eign virtue of free competitio n. In our 
judgment the common reasoning on this subject is 
fallacious, and competition is productive of immense 
evils, if, indeed, of some good. There are times and 
cases when government is needed to control it, to set 
bounds to it ; when the government itself should take 
the initiative and assume the direction. There 
may be a branch of industry of great national im- 
portance which would be wholly neglected if the 
government should not adopt measures to induce the 
citizens to cultivate it, but which, when once fairly 
engaged in, will yield ample returns and open new 
sotirces of wealth and independence to large masses 
of the people. But if it is a branch of industry that 
needs more than 3..Umporary protection from the gov- 
ernment, it is not one of those which should be pro- 
tected; because if it cannot flourish without &ptrma- 
nent protection, it is evidently unsuited to the coun- 
try and can be prosecuted only at a national outlay 
for which no adequate return can be made. 

Yet in our own country the initiative and direc- 
tion of the government in industrial operations can 
rarely, if ever, be necessary; because here, such is 
the activity and enterprise of cnir citizens that they 
stand in no need of a stimulus from government, but 
will of themselves seek out and carry on every in- 
dustrial enterprise by which either national or indi- 
vidual prosperity may be promoted. And if not, the 
only stimulus or protection to be denriande.d.ticiiQ.'Ca.a 
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government must be demanded of the state govern- 
ments, not of the federal government. The state 
governments have the constitutional right to protect 
and foster industry, and this is one of their chief 
duties. But the federal government has no right to 
meddle with the subject, . . , We cannot first de- 
termine what citizens have the right to demand of 
government as such, and then go and demand it of 
the federal government, for it is a special govern- 
ment, having only certain special powers, and by no 
means the general powers of government. We have 
the right to demand of it only what it has the right 
to do; and it has the right todoonly what it was ex- 
pressly created for the purpose of doing. fV'oL 
pp. 496-498.) 



EXPRESS AND INCIDENTAL POWERS. 



4 



, We mean, not, by saying that the federal govern- 
ment is restricted to express powers, to say that it 
has no incidental powers. It has incidental powers; 
but the incidental powers can be exercised only for 
the purpose expressed in the substantive powers. 
The end for which the incidental power is exercised 
must always be the end specified in the substantive 
power; for any power claimed to be incidental not 
necessary to carrj' into effect the substantive power 
cannot be said to be an incidental power. For the 
moment it is a power to effect any other end it ceases ■ 
to be incidental and becomes substantive; and then, 
if not expressed in the constitution, it is unconstitu- 
tional and not lawful to be exercised. 

Now, the power to lay a tariff for the protection 
of any branch of indu!5try is not a substantive power 
in the constitution, as is agreed on all liaQ4s< Con- 
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sequently ^Ja r i £E- ] aidjgrjheexpress purgos e of pro- 
tection wqu^ ld be unconstitutional. The substantive 
power touching a tariff is" the right to impose a tariff 
for revenue, and for revenue alone. The incidental 
power is the right to discriminate, but to discrimi- 
nate only for the general purpose of the substantive 
power — namely, revenue. To discriminate in favor 
of protection would be to contemplate an end not 
contemplated in the susbtantive power, and there- 
fore to convert the incidental power into a susbtantive 
power. The right to discriminate in favor of pro- 
tection as incidental to the right to impose a tariff 
for revenue can be claimed only on condition that 
to discriminate for protection and to discriminate for 
revenue are one and the same thing. But to dis- 
criminate for protection is to discriminate «fa/«j/ rev- 
enue. Therefore the right to discriminate for pro- 
tection cannot be an incident of the right to impose 
a tariff for revenue. (\''ol. xv. pp. 498, 499. ) 

A PROTECTIVE TARIFF DEFEATS REVENUE. 

Our Democratic politicians do retain some rever- 
ence for the constitution. They see clearly that a 
tariff expressly for protection would be unconstitu- 
tional, but they do not seem to see with equal clear- 
ness that a tariff incidentally for protection is 
equally unconstitutional ; for they do not seem to be 
aware that a tariff defeats its substantive purpose of 
revenue just so far as it incidentally discriminates 
effectually for protection. A protective tariff, we 
all know, is repugnant to a revenue tariff, and de- 
feats revenue just so far as it is really protective. 
Then a tariff discriminating for protection is repug- 
nant to a tariff for revenue just so far as its d\s.<^\-Kv- 
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ination is really protective. Discrimination for 
revenue proceeds on principles directly opposed to 
the principles on which proceeds discrimination for 
protection. This is a fact which should never be lost 
sight of. 

A protective tariff, if true to the purpose for which 
it is imposed, must needs be restricted to such for- 
eign articles as come into competition with similar 
articles the growth or manufacture of our own conn- 
try; but a revenue tariff, if true to its purpose, miisl 
not be so restricted, but must be lighter on these 
articles and heavier on those articles which enter 
largely into the consumption of the people and which 
are obtained only from abroad. The protective tariff 
must, as far as possible, shut out foreign importa- 
tions and secure the home market to the home pro- 
ducer; the revenue tariff must by no means shut out 
foreign productions nor check importations htyoni 
the point where the increased rate of duty loill not tom- 
pensate for the diminished imports. In discriminating, 
that is, in laying a heavier duty on some articles 
and a lighter duty on others, the same principle 
must be observed. A protective tariff lets in tea. 
cofFee, and such articles as are not the growth or 
manufacture of this country, free of duty or at a 
merely nominal duty, while it imposes a hea^*y tax 
on cottons, woollens, iron, etc. A revenue tariff re- 
verses this and taxes the first class of articles more 
heavily than the last, because, by so doing, it ob- 
tains the greater amount of revenue at the same ar^r^t 
rate of duty. It is obvious, then, that a revenue tariff 
discriminating in favor of our own industry is on- 
constitutional and suicidal. Unconstitutional, be- 
, cause there is no substantive power in the consti- 
tution to impose a tariff for protection, and suicidal, 
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because so far as protective it defeats revenue. 
This is conclusive. (Vol. xv. pp, 499, 500.) 

PROTECTION OF ALL INTERESTS ABSURD, 

The proposition to afford a positive protection to 
all the great industrial interests of the country is, 
as we have said, an absurdity; for protection is, 
directly or indirectly, a bounty to the protected in- 
terest, and government has nothing to give in the 
shape of a bounty to one interest except what it takes 
from some other interest or interests. The govern- 
ment would encourage the manufacture of woollens, 
and therefore lays a duty on them when imported. 
But it must protect all interests alike; so it lays an- 
other duty on foreign wool, which, by increasing the 
cost of the rawmaterial, neutralizes, as far as it goes, 
the benefit the manufacturer derives from the duty 
on woollens. The government imposes a duty on 
foreign silks to encourage the domestic manufacture, 
and then destroys it, wholly or in part, by imposing 
another duty on the raw material for the encourage- 
ment of the silk-grower. And this miserable quack- 
ery is wise legislation and supported by the most 
eminent statesmen both of the Whig and Democratic 
party, your Clays, Websters, Polks, Wrights, and 
Buchanans! (Vol. xv. p. 501.) 

PROTECTION INJURES AGRICULTURE. 

The manufacturing population do not and cannot, '■ 
in a country of such vast agricultural resources as 
our own, afford an adequate home market for all our 
surplus produce. A manufacturingpopulationlarge 
enough to consume all the surplus agricultural \itQi- 
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ucts we could easily produce would, with the pres- 
ent improvements in labor-saving machinery, be 
large enough to manufacture the principal articles 
of consumption for the whole world, and then the 
manufacturers would labor under the difficulty of 
having no adequate market for their goods. Bui 
this is certain: our manufacturing towns do not and 
cannot furnish an adequate market for our surplus 
agricultural produce. This surplus must either lie 
on the producers' hands or else find a foreign mar- 
ket. But how is it to find a foreign market? For- 
eigners can buy of us only on condition of selling to 
us in return. We can refuse to buy of them only on 
condition of rendering ourselves unable to sell to 
them; for all trade is necessarily, directly or in- 
directly, an exchange of products. Purchases depend 1 
on sales and sales on purchases. If we shut the for- ( 
eigner out o£ our markets we shut ourselves out of ] 
his; if foreigners shut us out of their markets they ' 
equally shut themselves out of ours. Butourprolec- 
tive duties, if they are really protective, restrict im- 
portations, that is, the sales of foreigners to us, and | 
therefore, to precisely the same extent, our sales lo i 
them. Consequently we restrict the foreign martec | 
to our agricultural produce to exactly the same ex- | 
tent that we restrict the home market to foreign man- 1 
ufactures. Here is a positive disadvantage to the 
agriculturist, for which you can give him no com- 
pensation. 

Nor is this the only disadvantage. The price of 
manufactures is determined by the demand for home 
consumption and is not affected by tbe foreign de- 
mand, as is proved by the fact that a duty on for- 
eign importations can be protective. When any 
article, no matter what, depends on the foreign dc- 
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maud for its price, it is beyond the reach of protec- 
tion, for protection secures only the home market, 
but this article has already secured that and de- 
mands a foreign market. But the price of uur agri- 
cultural produce is determined, not by the demand 
for home consumption, but by the foreign demand, 
and is determined by the price we can command for 
the surplus which seeks a foreign market. But the 
protective tariff lessens this foreign demand and, 
consequently, the price the agriculturist can com- 
mand for his produce, whether at home or abroad, 
for a lessened demand always lowers the price. 
Thus under the protective tariff the farmer sells less 
and at a lower price. But the tariff raises the price 
of manufactures, for if it do not it is not protective. 
Con.sequently, under the operation of a protective 
tariff the farmer sells less and at a diminished 
profit, while at the same time he is compelled to pay 
a higher price for what he buys. You diminish his 
means and increase his expenses. Here is the neces- 
sary operation of a tariff for the protection of man- 
ufactures. Will the advocates of protection tell us 
how they propose to compensate the agricultural in- 
terest? The simple truth is, if you will impose a 
duty for the benefit of the manufacturingcommunity, 
you must do it at the expense of the agricultural 
community, for this is the only way in which it can 
be done. As honest men j'ou should, then, boldly 
avow that you mean to tax the farmer and planter 
for the benefit of the manufacturer, or else re- 
peal your protective tariff and refuse to grant a spe- 
cial protection to any industrial interest. (Vol. xv. 
PP- 5°=, 503-) 
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DIRECT TAXATION. 



Til!: only possible way of protecting all interests alike 
is for the govrrnmeiil to afford special protection to none. 
The only wise course for an American statesman 
to recommend to his cmintryraen is that of free 
commercial intercourse with all nations. We wish 
we were, as a people, wise enough and bonest 
enough to refuse to raise our revenue by duties on 
imports, and to raise it only by a direct tax on prop- 
ert)'. Politicians may say what they please, may 
express all the horror they can contrive to affect at 
the proposition; bat -a_4icect_tax an property is the 
oalyL-honorahle. tlie_QuIy_4»8t,-tIie__Qnlj'. wise-tax. 
When the revenue is raised directly the government 
is sure to be kept pure by being kept poor. Each 
man knows how much he pays and is sure to look 
closely after its expenditure. But it is, at present, 
idle to contend for the system of direct taxation. 
That would be equal and just and therefore must 
needs be offensive. The present system, which 
raises the revenue without any man's knowing pre- 
cisely how much he pays, enables the government to 
plunder the people much more effectually and to a 
much greater extent than it could under a system of 
direct taxation, and, what is equally to the purpose. 
compels the poor man to pay relatively altogether a 
larger proportion of the tax than the rich. Your 
Abbot Lawrences pay no portion of the tax to the 
government, but receive a bounty from it; while the 
poor girl in their mills pays a tax of at least some 
thirty per cent average on every manufactured article 
she consumes. So, of course, direct taxation is out 
of the question. It would be horrible to make the 
rich bear their due proportion of the expenses of the 
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government. Are not the poor the lowest stratum of 
society? On whom else, then, should rest its weight? 
But in case we cannot go to direct taxation, but will 
continue to raise the revenue by imposts, we insist 
the duties should be laid on revenue principles, and 
for revenue alone. This is what, and all that, the 
opponents of the tariff contend for; we are all of us 
willing to support a revenue tariff with discrimina- 
tion — but discrimination /wr revenue^ rm\ fur protection. 
(Vol. XV. pp. 503, 504.) 

ACTIVE PARTISANSHIP OP OFFICE-HOLDERS. 

The man and the citizen are not sunk in the officer. 
An office-holder may do whatever he has a right to 
do as a man and a, citizen not incompatible with the 
faithful discharge of his official duties. In what 
manner he exercises these rights is no concern of the 
federal executive, for he is accountable for their 
exercise to another tribunal. To inquire how he 
votes, how many speeches he makes, or how much 
money he spends for electioneering purposes is as 
extra-judicial, if we may say so, as it would be to 
inquire whether he lives in a frame house or a log- 
cabin, drinks hard cider or champagne, eats white 
bread or brown, and sleeps on a feather-bed or a pal- 
let of straw. The relation between the executive 
and the office-holder is purely official, and no ques- 
tion transcending that relation can be rightfully en- 
tertained. If the officer neglect his official duty he 
should be removed, not for taking part as a citizen 
in politics, but for neglecting the duties of his office; 
if he transgress the laws of the state in which he re- 
sides he should be turned out, not for his electioneer- 
ing, but because every government is bound ta aai^ 
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that its agents respect the laws of the sovereign within 
whose limits they reside. 

The rule, furthermore, is indefinite. What is in- 
terfering in election — "active partisanship," as it is 
called? He who goes quietly to the polls and depos- 
its his vote is an active politician compared with 
one who votes not at all, and a partisan, for he most 
likely votes for one party or another. Shall the 
citizen be deprived of his right to vote because he is 
an office-holder under the federal government? We 
have not heard this pretended. Where, then, will you 
stop? May not the officer, without forfeiting his 
office, tell his honest convictions to his neighbor on 
political matters? If not, you abridge the freedom 
of speech, a thing which no branch of the federal 
government can attempt without violence to the 
constitution. If he may tell his honest convictions 
to one man, why not to as many as choose to listen 
to him? If in one place, in one position, why not in 
another? Where, then, will you draw the line be- 
tween simple non-interference at all and the most 
active interference compatible with official fidelity, 
the laws of the state, and general morality? , . , 

The evil does not lie here, but elsewhere. It hes 
not in any interference of the officer as a citizen, but 
in his official interference. No office-holders, except 
such as have patronage to bestow, can cause any por- 
tion of the evil ; and those who have patronage to 
bestow cause it not by voting, writing, or lecturing, 
but by bestowing their patronage, not with referenw 
to fitness for office, but with reference to sert'ices 
rendered or to be rendered to the party. A collector 
of the customs, for instance, brings his office to bear 
on elections when he appoints to office or removes 
from office with reference to these services. His 
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diitv is to select his officers with sole reference to the 
public service, and he transcends the line of his duty 
when he has reference to anything else. Other things 
being equal, he may, no doubt, select his personal 
or political friends in preference to those who are 
neither the one nor the other; but he interferes 
officially whenever in his appointments he leaves it 
to be understood that the persons appointed, in ad- 
dition to faithful officers, are to be also active par- 
tisans, or when he removes a faithful and efficient 
officer who is not an active partisan and appoints 
to his place one who is. The supreme executive, 
however, causes the chief part of the evil and is 
guilty of direct official interference when, on his ac- 
cession to power, he removes from office those who 
had opposed his election and fills their places with 
the most active and least scrupulous of his partisans. 
(Vol. xvi. pp. 177-179.) 




CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 



VIRTUE AND INTELLIGENCE NECESSARY TO SUS- 
TAIN FREE INSTITUTIONS. 
We are Americans, American bom, American bred, 
and we loveourcountry and will, when called upon, 
defend it against any and every enemy to the best of 
our feeble ability ; but though we by no means rate 
American virtue and intelligence so low as do those 
who will abuse us for not rating it higher, we cannot 
consent to hoodwink ourselves or to claim for our 
countrymen a degree of virtue and intelligence they 
do not possess. We are acquainted with no salutary 
errors and are forbidden to seek even a good end by 
any but honest means. The virtue and intelligence 
of the American people are not sufficient to secure 
the free, orderly, and wholesome action of the gov- 
ernment, for they do not secure it. The govern- 
ment commits every now and then a sad blunder, 
and the genera] policy it adopts must prove in the 
long run suicidal. It has adopted a most iniquitous 
policy, and its most unjust measures are its moS 
popular measures, such as it would be fatal to any 
man's political success directly and openly to oppose; 
and we think we hazard nothing in saying our ire« 
institutions cannot be sustained without an augmen- 
tation of popular virtue and intelligence. We do 
not say the people are not capable of a sufficient de- 
gree of virtue and intelligence to sustain a dcmoc- 
racy; all we say isl'he-j cawwQt. do it without 
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and intelligence, nor without a higher degree of 
virtue and intelligence than they have as yet attained 
to. We do not apprehend that many of our country- 
men, and we are sure no one whose own virtue and 
intelligence entitle his opinion to any weight, will 
dispute this. Then the question of the means of 
sustaining our democracy resolves itself into the 
question of augmenting the virtue and intelligence 
of the people. 

The press makes readers, but does little to make 
virtuous and intelligent readers. The newspaper 
press is, for the most part, under the control of men 
of very ordinary abilities, lax principles, and limited 
acquirements. It echoes and exaggerates popular 
errors and does little or nothing to create a sound 
public opinion. Your popular literature caters to 
popular taste, passions, prejudices, ignorance, and 
errors; it is by no means above the average degree 
of virtue and intelligence which already obtains, 
and can do nothing to create a higher standard of 
virtue or tone of thought. On what, then, are we 
to rely? 

"On education," answer Frances Wright, Abner 
Kneeland, Horace Mann, and the educationists gen- 
erally. But we must remember that we must have 
virtue ajid intelligence. Virtue without intelligence 
will only fit the mass to be duped by the artful and 
designing, and intelligence without virtue only 
makes one the abler and more successful villain. 
Education must be of the right sort if it is to an- 
swer our purpose, for a bad education is w^orse than 
none. The Mahometans are great sticklers for edu- 
cation, and if we recollect aright it is laid down in 
the Koran that every believer must at least be 
taught to read ; but we do not find \he\T ^^MO.'a.XAsstx 
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does much to advance thein in virtue and intelli- 
gence. Education, moreover, demands educators, 
and educators of the right sort. Where are these to 
be obtained? Who is to select them, judge of their 
qualifications, sustain or dismiss them? The people? 
Then you place education in the same category -with 
democracy. Yoji make the people, through their 
representatives, the educators. The people will se- 
lect and sustain only such educators as represent 
their own virtues, vices, intelligence, prejudices, and 
errors. Whether they educate mediately or immedi- 
ately,they can impart only what they have and are. 
Consequently, with them for educators we can, by 
means even of tiiiiversal education, get no increase of 
virtue and intelligence to bear on the government. 
The people may educate, but where is that which 
takes care that they educate in a proper manner? 
Here is the very difficulty we began by pointing out. 
The people take care of the government and edu- 
cation ; but who or what is to take care of the peo- 
ple, who need taking care of quite as much as either 
education or government? — for, rightly considered, 
neither government nor education has any other le- ^ 
gitimate end than to take care of the people. (Vol, 
X. pp. 3, 4-) 

TENDENCY TO INEQUALITY. 

u '^ The great danger in our country is from the pre- i 
^JW dominance of material interests. Democracy has a ^ 
direct tendency to favor inequality and injustice. ( 
The government must obey the people; that is, it i 
must follow the passions and interests of the people, i 
and of course the stronger passions and interests. 
These with us are material, sucli as pertain solely ta. J 
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this life and this world. What our people demand 
of government is that it adopt and sustain such 
measures as tend most directly to facilitate the acqui- 
sition of wealth. It must, then, follow the passion 
for wealth and labor especially to promote worldly 
interests. 

But among these worldly interests some are 
stronger than others and can command the govern- 
ment. These will take possession of the government 
and wield it for their own special advantage. They 
will make it the instrument of taxing all the other 
interests of the country for the special advancement 
of themselves. This leads to inequality and injus- 
tice, which are incompatible with the free, orderly, 
and wholesome working of the government. 

Now, what is wanted is some power to prevent 
this, to moderate the passion for wealth, and to in- 
spire the people with such a true and firm sense of 
justice as will prevent any one interest from strug- 
gling to advance itself at the expense of another. ; 
Without this the stronger material interests predom- 
inate, make the government the means of securing 
their predominance, and of extending it by the bur- 
dens which, through the government, they are able 
to impose on the weaker interests of the country. 

The framers of our government foresaw this evii" | 
and thought to guard against it by a written constitu- 
tion. But they intrusted the preservation of the con- 
stitution to the care of the people, which was as wise | 
as to lock up your culprit in prison and intrust him \ 
with the key. The constitution as a restraint on the 
will of the people or the governing majority is al- 
ready a dead letter. It answers to talk about, to 
declaim about, in electioneering speeches, and even 
as a theme of newspaper leaders and political e^'s.'a:?^'^. 
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in reviews; but its effective power is a morninjj 
vapor after the sun is well up. (Vol. x. pp. 8, 9. ) 

PROTESTANTISM UNABLE TO SUSTAIN FREE 

INSTITUTIONS. 

We may be told that enlightened self-interest will 
suffice — that only instruct the people what is for 
their interest and they will do it. This is plausible, 
but all experience proves to the contrary. Who does 
not know that it is for his real interest, both for time 
and eternity, to be a devout Christian? And yet are 
all devout Christians? The wisdom and prudence of 
men's conduct cannot be measured by their intelli- 
gence. A corrupt man uses his intelligence only as 
the minister of his corruption. The more you extend 
intelligence, unless you extend the moral restraints 
and influences of the gospel at the same time, the 
more do yon sharpen the intellect for evil. The pe<> 
ple of the United States are far more instructed than 
they were fifty years ago, and yet have not half sn 
much of the virtue necessary to sustain a republicar. 
government. We are never to expect men to ac: 
virtuously simply because their understandings art- 
con vinccd that virtue is the best calculation. Ycv. 
must make them act from a higher motive. They 
must be governed by religion; act from the love am: 
the fear of God — from a deep sense of duty; I'v 
meek, humble, self-denying; morally brave and he- 
roic; choosing rather to die a thousand deaths thar. 
y swerve from right principle or disobey the will <■:' 
God; or they will not practise the virtues without 
which liberty is an empty name — a mere illusion. 

Now, Protestantism never has produced and never 
can produce the virtues without which a republican 
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goverament can have no solid foundation. It may I 
have good words; it may say wise and even just 
things; but it wants the unction of the spirit, 
does not reach and regenerate the heart, subdue the 
passions,and renew the spirit. Ithasneverproduced 
a single saint, and the virtues it calls forth are of the 
sort exhibited by the old heathen morali.sts. It 
praises the Bible, biit studies the Greek and Roman 
classics ; boasts of spirituality, biit expires in a vain 
formalism. For the three hundred years it has ex- 
isted it has proved itself powerful to destroy, but 
impotent to found; ready to begin, but never able to 
complete. Whatever it claims that is positive, abid- 
ing, it has inherited or borrowed from the ages and 
the lands of faith. Its own creations rise and vanish 
as the soap-bubbles blown by our children in their 
sports. It has never yet shown itself able to com- 
mand human nature or to say to the roused waves of 
passion. Peace, be still. It lulls the conscience with 
the forms of faith and piety; soothes vanity and fos- 
ters pride by its professions of freedom ; but leaves 
the passions all their natural force and permits the 
man to remain a slave to all his natural lusts. It 
never subdues or regenerates nature. Hence, 
throughout all Protestantdom, the tendency is to re- 
produce heathen antiquity with all its cant, hollow- 
ness, hypocrisy, slavery, and wretchedness — to nar- 
row men's views down to this transitory life and the 
fleeting shows of sense, and to make them live and 
labor for the meat that perisheth. We appeal to 
England, Sweden, Denmark, Protestant Germany, 
Holland, and our own i^ountry for the truth of what 
we say. They were Protestant traders who trampled 
on the cross of Christ to gain the lucrative trade of 
Japan. It is in no spirit of exultation we allude to 
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^K Protestan tworldly- miDdedn e ss and sp jritnaLJirpg- 
^B tency. Would to God the sketch were from fancy 
" or our own diseased imagination! 

, We do not mean to deny that in words Protes- 
tantism teaches many, perhaps most, of the Christian 
virtues. It has even some good books on morals and 
practical religion. Its clergy give good exhortations 
and labor, no doubt in good faith, for the spiritual 
culture of their flocks. No doubt much truth, much 
valuable instruction, is given from Protestant pulpits. 
The Protestant clergy take no delight in the state of 
things they see around them. They would gladly 
see Christ reign in the hearts of men; they no 
doubt would joyfully dispense the bread of life to 
their famished people; and they do dispense the 
best they have. But alas! how can they dispense 
what they have not received? The living bread is 
not on their communion table. They communicate, 
according to their own confession, only a figure, a 
shadow; and how shall the divine life be nourished 
with shadows? What we mean to say is, not that 
Protestantism does not aim to bring men to Christ, 
to make them pure and holy, but that it has no power 
to do it. It does not control human nature and pro- 
duce the fruits of a supernatural faith, hope, and 
charity. Its faith is merely an opinion or persuasion, 
its hope a wish, and its charitynatural philanthropy. 
It necessarily leaves human nature as it finds it, and 
no pruning of that corrupt tree can make it bring 

» forth good fruit. It is of the earth — earthy ; and it 
will bear fruit only for the earth. With unregener- 
ated nature in full activity, we can have only sen- 
suality and mammon -worship. 

Hundreds and thousands among us who are by no 
means favorably disposed to Catholicity see this and 
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deplore it. They say the age has no faith. They ( 
seethe impotency of Protestantism; that under it all 
the vices are sheltered ; that in spite of it all the 
dangerous passions rage unchecked; and they turn 
away in disgust from its empty forms and vain 
words. Witness the response the biting sarcasms and 
withering irony of Carlyle bring from thousands of 
hearts in this republic, the echoes which the chiselled 
words and marble sentences of Emerson also bring. 
Witness, also, the movements of the Come-outers, 
the Socialists, Fourierists, Communists. All these 
see that Protestantism has nothing but words, while 
they want life, realities, not vain simulacra. They 
err most egregiously, no doubt; they go from the 
dying to the dead ; but their error proves the truth 
of what we advance. 

Now, assuming our view of Protestantism to be 
correct, we demand how it is to sustain, or we, with 
it alone, are to sustain our republican government. " 
Do we not see, in this growing love of place and 
plunder, with this growing devotion to wealth, lux- 
ury, and pleasure, with these fierce electioneering 
contests, one no sooner ended than another begins, 
each to be fiercer and more absorbing and more de- 
structive than the last, and each drawing within its 
vortex nearly the whole industrial interest of the 
country and touching almost every man in his honor 
and his purse, that we want the moral elements 
without which a republic cannot stand? A republic ' 
can stand only as it rests upon the virtues of the peo- 
ple; and these not the mere natural virtues of 
worldly prudence and social decency, but those loftier 
virtues which are possible to human nature only as 
elevated above itself by the infused habit of super- 
natural grace. This is a soleiniiiacHo^\x\c!tvSX-^s. 
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in vain for us to close our eyes. Human nature le ft 
Ja_ilseM-teHds-±Q_dissolutioaf-to destru ction, de cay, 
dgath. So^do^^e^eixaociety thaLxests only..Qn_those 
virt ues 'w Hclu-have their of i gin j-g^rowtb,-anii_matu- 

___ rityia nature alone. This is the case with our own 
society. We have really no social bond; we have 
no true patriotism ; none of that patience, that self- 
denial, that loyalty of soul which is necessary to 
bind man to man, each to each and each to all. 
Each is for himself. Save who can {Saijzv qui petit), 

\ we exclaim. Hence a universal scramble. Man 
overthrows man, brother brother, the father the 
child and the child the father, the demagogue all; 
while the devil stands at a distance, looks on, and 
enjoys the sport. Tell ns, ye who boast of the glori- 
ous reformation, if a republican form of government 
is compatible with this moral state of the people? 

I Even in matters of education we can do little hut 

' sharpen the wit and render brother more skilful and 
successful in plundering brother. With our multi- 
tude of sects we may instruct, but not educate. Our 
children can have no moral training, for mor ality 
res ts- o n thenlriff y °"'^ |-]^^nir,gy .nn f-iiHi But faith 
is expelled from our schools because it is sectarian, 
and there is no one faith in the countrj" which can be 
taught without exciting the jealousy of the followers 
of a rival faith. Cut up into such a multitude of 
sects, there is and can be no common moral culture 
in the country, no true religious training. We give 
a little instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, perhaps history, the Greek 
and Roman classics, and in the physical sciences; 
and send our children out into the world to form 
their morals and their religion without other guide 
or assistant than their own short-sighted reason and 
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perverted passions. How can we expect anything 
from such a sowing but what we reap? and how, 
under Protestantism, which broaches everything 
and settles nothing, raises all questions and answers 
none, and therefore necessarily giving birth to a per- 
petual succession of sects, each claiming with equal 
reason and justice to have the truth, and the claims 
of all equally respected, as they must be, by the gov- 
ernment, is this terrible evil to be remedied? (Vol. 
X. pp. 29-32.) 

CATHOLICITY THE SAFETY OF THE REPUBLIC. 

But with Catholicity the republic may be sus- 
tained, not because the Catholic Church enjoins this 
form of government or that, but because she nour- 
ishes in the hearts of her children the virtues which 
render popular liberty both desirable and practi- 
cable. The Catholic Church meddles directly with no 
form of government. She leaves each people free to 
adopt such form of government as seems to them- 
selves good, and to administer it in their own way. 
Her chief concern is to fit men for beatitude, and 
this she can do under any or all forms of govern- 
ment. But the spirit she breathes into men, the 
graces she communicates, the dispositions she culti- 
vates, and the virtues she produces, are such that, ' 
while they render even arbitrary forms of govern- 
ment tolerable, fit a people for asserting and main- 
taining freedom. In countries where there are noc 
constitutional checks on power she remedies the evil \ 
by imposing moral restraints on its exercise, by in- \ 
spiring rulers with a sense of justice and the public \ 
good. Where such checks do exist, she hallows -^ 
them and renders them inviolable, lu ^ T^'^vi^\.^ 
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she restrains the passions of the people, teaches them 
obedience to the laws of God, moderates their de- 
sires, weans their affections from the world, frees 
them from the dominion of their own lusts, and, by 
the meekness, humility, loyalty of heart which she 
cherishes, disposes them to the practice of those pub- 
lic virtues which render a republic secure. She also 
creates by her divine charity a true equality. No 
republic can stand where the dominant feeling is 
J-~ pride, which finds its expression in the assertion, " i 
it)^ am as good as you," _lLniiis_t be based on love ; not 
yfi^ on_the -dfitenniaalign tQ def enS "our own rights aiid 
1 interests, but on the fear to encroach on the rights 

and interest of others. But this love must be more 
than the mere sentiment of philanthropy. This sen- 
timent of philanthropy is a verj- unsubstantial affair. 
Talk as we will about its excellence, it never goes 
beyond love to those who love us. We love our 
friends and neighbors, but hate our enemies. This 
is all we do as philanthropists. All the fine speeches 
we make beyond — about the love of humanity and 
al! that — are fine speeches. Philanthropy must be 
exalted into the supernatural virtue of charity before 
it can become that love which leads us to honor all 
men and makes us shrink from encroaching ttpon 
the interests of any man, no matter how low or how 
vile. We must love our neighbor, not for bis own 
sake, but for God's sake — the child, for the sake of 
the Father; then we can love all and joyfully make 
the most painful sacrifices for them. It is only in 
the bosom of the Catholic Church that this sublime 
charity has ever been found or can be found. 

The Catholic Church also cherishes a spirit of in- 
dependence, a loftiness and dignity of soul, favor- 
able to the mamtena.i:ic<± qI ^o^ulac frettdom. il 
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ennobles every one of its members. The lowest, the 
humblest Catholic is a member of that church wbich 
was founded by Jesus Christ himself; which has 
subsisted for eighteen hundred years; which has in 
every age been blessed with signal tokens of the Re- 
deemer's love; which counts its saints by millions; 
and the blood of whose martyrs has made all earth 
hallowed ground. He is admitted into the goodly 
fellowship of the faithful of all ages and climes, and 
every day, throughout all the earth, the universal 
church sends up her prayers for him, and all the 
church above receives them, and, with her own, 
bears them as sweet incense up before the throne of 
the almighty and eternal God. He is a true noble- 
man, more than the peer of kings or Caesars; for he 
is a child of the King of kings, and, if faithful unto 
death, heir of a crown of life, eternal in the heavens, 
that fadeth not away. Such a man is no slave. His 
soul is free; he looks into the perfect law of liberty. 
Can t3:Fa4ils_eDslaye_him? No, indeed; not because 
he will turn on the. tyrant and lalT, but because he_ 
can die--ajid-j:eign forever. What were a mere hu- 
man tyrant before a nation of such men? Whocould"^ 
establish arbitrary government over them or subject ,' 
them to unwholesome or iniquitous laws? 

Here is our hope for our republic. We look for ' 
our safety to the spread of Catholicity. We render * 
solid and imperishable our free institutions just in 
proportion as we extend the kingdom of God among 
our people and establish in their hearts the reign 
of justice and charity. And here, then, is our an- | 
swer to those who tell us Catholicity is incompatible 
with free institutions. fVe tell tlu7n that they cannot I 
maintain free institutions without it. It is not a free f 
government that makes a free p&o'pW, \«A, ^ S 
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I people that maiesa free government; and we know 
no freedom but that wherewith the Son makes free. 
L You m ^ust be free wi t hin before vo n can hp frpf 
1 wftjiout. They who war against the church because 
they fancy it hostile to their civil freedom are as 
mad as those wicked Jews who nailed their Re- 
deemer to the cross. But even now, as then, God 
be thanked, from the cross ascends the prayer, not 
in vain, " Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do." (Vol. x. pp. 33-35.) 

PROTESTANT OPPOSITION WILL FAIL. 

Protestantism, afraid to meet the champions of 
the cross in fair and open debate, conscious of her 
weakness or unskil fulness in argument, true to her 
ancient instincts, resorts to the civil arm and hopes 
by a series of indirect legislation — for she dare not 
attempt as yet any direct legislation— to maintain 
her predominance. But this gives us no uneasiness. 
We know in whom we believe and are certain. We 
see these movements, we comprehend their aim. and 
we merely ask in the words of the Psalmist, "Why 
have the gentiles raged, and the people devised vain 
things? The kings of the earth stood up, and the 
princes met together, against the Lord and ag^aiast 
his Christ. Let us break their bands asunder, and 
let lis cast their yoke from us. He that dwelleth in 
the heavens shall laugh at them, and the Lord shall 
deride them. Then shall he speak to them in his 
anger, and trouble them in his rage" (Ps. ii, 1-5). 
They wage an unequal contest who wage war against 
the church of the living God, who hath said to its 
Head, "Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee. Ask of me and I will give thee the gentile; 
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government can have no solid foundation, 
have good words; it may say wise and even just 
things; but it wants the unction of the spirit. It 
does not reach and regenerate the heart, subdue the 
passions, and renew the spirit. It has never produced 
a single saint, and the virtues it calls forth are of the 
sort exhibited by the old heathen moralists. It 
praises the Bible, hut studies the Greek and Roman 
classics; boasts of spirituality, but expires in a vain 
formalism. For the three hundred years it has ex- 
isted it has proved itself powerful to destroy, but 
impotent to foimd; ready to begin, hut never able to 
complete. Whatever it claims that is positive, abid- 
ing, it has inherited or borrowed from the ages and 
the lands of faith. Its own creations rise and vanish 
as the soap-bubbles blown by our children in their 
sports. It has never yet shown itself able to com- 
mand human nature or to say to the roused waves of 
passion. Peace, be still. It lulls the conscience with 
the forms of faith and piety; soothes vanity and fos- 
ters pride by its professions of freedom ; but leaves 
the pa.5sions all their natural force and permits the 
man to remain a slave to all his natural lusts. It 
never subdues or regenerates nature. Hence, 
throughout all Protestantdom, the tendency is to re- 
produce heathen antiquity with all its cant, hollow- 
ness, hypocrisy, slavery, and wretchedness^ to nar- 
row men's views down to this transitory life and the 
fleeting shows of sense, and to make them live and 
labor for the meat that perisheth. We appeal to 
England, Sweden, Denmark, Protestant Germany, 
Holland, and our own country for the truth of what 
we say. They were Protestant traders who trampled 
on the cross of Christ to gain the lucrative trade of 
Japan. It is in no spirit of exultation we allude to 
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in reviews; but its effective power is a momicg 
vapor after the sun is well up. (Vol. x. pp. 8, 9. ) 

PROTESTANTISM UNABLE TO SUSTAIN FREE 
INSTITUTIONS. 

We may be told that enlightened self-interest will 
suffice — that only instruct the people what is for 
their interest and they will do it. This is plausible, 
but all experience proves to the contrary. Who does 
not know that it is for his real interest, both for time 
and eternity, to be a devout Christian? And yet are 
all devout Christians? The wisdom and prudence of 
men's conduct cannot he measured by their intelli- 
gence. A corrupt man uses his intelligence only as 
the minister of his corruption. The more you extend 
intelligence, unless you extend the moral restraints 
and influences of the gospel at the same time, the 
more do you sharpen the intellect for evil. The peo- 
ple of the United States are far more instructed than 
they were fifty years ago, and yet have not half so 
much of the virtue necessary to sustain a republican 
government. We are never to expect men to act 
virtuously simply because their understandings are 
. convinced that virtue is the best calculation. You 
must make them act from a higher motive. They 
must be governed by religion ; act from the love and 
the fear of God — from a deep sense of duty; be 
meek, humble, self-denying; morally brave and he- 
roic; choosing rather to die a thousand deaths than 
swerve from right principle or disobey the will of 
God; or they will not practise the virtues without 
which liberty is an empty name — a mere illusion. 

Now, Protestantism never has produced and never 
can produce the virtues without which a republican 
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government can have no solid foundation. It may 
have good words; it may say wise and even just 
things ; but it wants the unction of the spirit. It 
does not reach and regenerate the heart, subdue the 
passions, and renew the spirit. It has never produced 
a single saint, and the virtues it calls forth are of the 
sort exhibited by the old heathen moralists. It 
praises the Bible, but studies the Greek and Roman 
classics; boasts of spirituality, but expires in a vain 
formalism. For the three hundred years it has ex- 
isted it has proved itself powerful to destroy, but 
impotent to found; ready to begin, but never able to 
complete. Whatever it claims that is positive, abid- 
ing, it has inherited or borrowed from the ages and 
the lands of faith. Its own creations rise and vanish 
as the soap-bubbles blown by our children in their 
sports. It has never yet shown itself able to com- 
mand human nature or to say to the roused waves of 
passion. Peace, be still. It lulls the conscience with 
the forms of faith and piety ; soothes vanity and fos- 
ters pride by its professions of freedom ; but leaves 
the passions all their natural force and permits the 
man to remain a slave to all his natural lusts. It 
never subdues or regenerates nature. Hence, 
throughout all Protestantdom, the tendency is to re- 
produce heathen antiquity with all its cant, hollow- 
ness, hypocrisy, slavery, and wretchedness — to nar- 
row men's views down to this transitory life and the 
fleeting shows of sense, and to make them live and 
labor for the meat that perish eth. We appeal to 
England, Sweden, Denmark, Protestant Germany, 
Holland, and our own >^ountry for the truth of what 
we say. They were Protestant traders who trampled 
on the cross of Christ to gain the lucrative trade of 
Japan. It is in no spirit of exultation we allude to 
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aga civil and religious liberty, 

can be opposed to himself. Hence absolute and un- 
conditional subjection to God is absolute and un- 
limited freedom. Therefore, says our Lord, "If the 
Son makes you free, you shall be free indeed." 

The sovereignty of God does n ot oppose liber ty; 
it f;?r7if1«_urTTrt rffPrr-iTiHnii If Authority is; nqf, tjl? 



antagonist of freedom :^tjg_it'' "'ipport, '"'" ' 
toi\ It is not religion, it is not Christianity, but in- 
fidelity, tiiat places au thority and liberty one OYfi c-. 
against the other in battle array. It is not God who 
crushes our liberty, robs us of our rights, and binds 
heavy burdens upon our shoulders too grievous to 
be borne; it is man, who at the same time that he 
robs us of our rights robs God of his. He who at- 
tacks our freedom attacks his sovereignty; he who 
vindicates his sovereignty, the rights of God, vindi- 
cates the rights of man; foi_alLlminajn^ rights are 
summ ed tip m the one right to. he governed by God 
and_by him. alone, in the duty of absolute^subjection 
to him, and.absolute freedom from all -subjection to 
any_Qther. Maintain, therefore, the rights of God, 
the supremacy in all departments of the divine law, 
and you need not trouble your heads about the rights 
of man, freedom of thought, or civil liberty, for they 
are secured with all the guaranty of the divine sov- 
ereignty. The divine sovereignty is, therefore, as 
indispensable to liberty as to authority. 

We need not stop to show that the divine sover- 
eignty is not itself a despotism. The essence of 
despoliamj as we have said, is not that it is authority, 
but that it is authority~wit&out right, wTIFwTthout 
reason jnwej^^withnnt jiiRtK;e^ w hich can nev er be 
s gid of _God : for his right to universal dominion is 
unquestionable, and in him will and reason, power 
and justice, are never disjoined, are identical, aie i 
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one and the same, and are indistinguishable save in 
our manner of conceiving them. His sovereignty is 
rightful, his will is intrinsically, eternally, and im- 
mutably just will, his power just power. Absolute fZ/^j J 
su bjection to him is absolute subjection to eternal, i i 
tm miitablfi , and absolute jus tice. Hence subjection yv^^t 
to him alone is, on the one hand, subjection to abso- / ^ 
lute justice, and, on the other, freedom to be and to 5'* 
do all that absolute justice permits. Here is just 
authority as great as can be conceived and true lib- 
erty as large as is possible this side of license; and 
between the two there is and can be in the nature of 
things no clashing, no conflict, no antagonism. How 
mean and shallow is infidel philosophy! (Vol. s. 
pp. 114-126.) 

THE CHURCH SAVES FROM DESPOTISM. 

It is not the church that establishes spiritual des- 
potism ; it is she who saves us from it. Spiritual 
despotism is that which subjects us, in spiritual mat- j 
ters, to a human authority, whether our own or that ' 
of others-^for our own is ashuman as another's; and 
the only redemption from it is in having in them a 
divine authority. Protestants themselves acknowl- 
edge this when they call out for the pure word of 
God. The church teaches by divine authority; in 
submitting to her we submit to God and are freed 
from all human authority. She teaches infallibly; 
therefore, in believing what she teaches we believe 
the truth, which frees us from falsehood and error, 
to which all men without an infallible guide are sub- 
ject, and subjection to which is the elemental prin- 
ciple of all spiritual despotism. Her authority 
admitted excludes all other authority, and therefore 
fre^ us from heresiarchs and sects, the Nerj emtOcSv 
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ment of spiritual despotism in its most odious forms. 
Sectarianism is spiritual despotism itself; and to 
know how far spiritual despotism and spiritual slavery 
may go, you have only to study the history of the 
various sects and false religions which now exist or 
have heretofore existed. 

In ihe temporal order, again, the authority claimed 
and exercised by the church is nothing but the asser- 
tion over the state of the divine sovereignty, which 
she represents, or the subjection of the prince to the 
law of God, in his character of prince as well as in 
his character of man. That the prince or civil power 
is subject to the law of God, no man who admits 
Christianity at all dares question; and if the church 
be the divinely-commissioned teacher and guardian 
of that law, as she certainly is, the same subjection 
to her must be conceded. But this, instead of being 
opposed to civil liberty, is its only possible con- 
dition. Civil liberty, like all liberty, is in being 
held to no obedience but obedience to God; and 
obedience to the state can be compatible with liberty 
only on the condition that God commands it or on 
the condition that he governs in the state, which he 
does not and cannot do unless the state holds from 
his law and is subject to it. (Vol. x. p. ij8.) 

CHURCH AND STATE. 

The church and the state, as administrations, arc 
distinct bodies; but they are not, as some niodeni 
politicians would persuade us, two coordinate and 
mutually independent authorities. The state holds 
, under the law of nature and has authority only within 1 
the limits of that law. As long as it confines itself I 
within that law and faithfully i 
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sions, it acts freely, without ecclesiastical restraint 
or interference. But the church holds from God / 
under the supernatural or revealed law, which in- j 
eludes, as integral in itself, the law of nature, and ! 
is therefore the teacher and guardian of the natural [ '\ 
as well as of the revealed law. She is, under God, 
the supreme judge of both laws, which for her are ' 
but one law; and hence she takes cognizance in her/ x. 
tribunals of the breaches of the natural law as well', 
as of the revealed, and has the right to take cogni- 
zance of its breaches by nations as well as of its 
breaches by individuals, by the prince as well as by 
the subject, for it is the supreme law for both. The 
state is, therefore, only an inferior court bound to 
receive the law from the supreme court and liable 
to have its decisions reversed on appeal. 

This must be asserted, if we assert the supremacy 
of the Christian law and hold the church to be its 
teacher and judge; for no man will deny that Chris- 
tianity includes the natural as well as the super- 
natural law. Who, with any just conceptions, or 
any conceptions at all, of the Christian religion, will 
pretend that one can fulfil the Christian law and yet 
violate the natural law? — that one is a good Chris- 
tian if he keeps the precepts of the church, though 
he break every precept of the decalogue? — or that 
Christianity remits the catechumen to the state to 
learn the law of nature, or what we term natural 
morality? Grace presupposes nature. The super- 
natural ordinances of God's law presuppose the nat- 
ural, and the church, which is the teacher and guar- 
dian of faith and morals, can no more be so without 
plenary authority with regard to the latter than the 
former. Who, again, dares pretend that the moral 
law is not as obligatory on emperors, kixv^^, ^xm^^^^ 
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commonwealths, as upon private individuals? — upon 
politicians as upon priests or simple believers? 
Unless, then, you exempt the state from all obliga- 
tion even to the law of nature, you must make it 
amenable to the moral law as expounded by the 
church, divinely commissioned to teach and declare 
it. (Vol. X. pp. 1J9, 130.) 

We need hardly say that we advocate no amalga- 
mation of the civil and ecclesiastical administrations. 
They are in their nature, as we have said, distinct, 
and the supremacy of the church, which we assert, is 
by no means the supremacy of the clergy as politi- 
cians. Wehavenomorerespect for clergymen turned 
politicians than we have for any other class of pol- 
iticians of equal worth, perhaps not quite so much ; 
for we cannot forget that they, in becoming politi- 
cians, descend from their sacerdotal rank, as a judge 
does in descending from the bench to play the part 
of an advocate. We have had political priests ever 
since there was a Christian state, and many of them 
have made sad work of both politics and religion. 
We have nothing to say of them but that they were 
politicians, and their censurable acts were not per- 
formed in their character of priests. The principle 
we assert does not exact that the church should turn 
politician, and thus from the church become the 
state, or that the clergy should turn politicians; it 
exacts that both she and they should not. The 
clergy as politicians fall into the category of all pol- 
iticians, and their supremacy as politicians would 
still be the supremacy of the state, not of the church. 
The state is supreme if politicians as such be sa- 
preme, let them be selected from what class of the 
community they may. The principle exacts, indeed, 
the supremacy of the clergy, but solelv 
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in their sacerdotal and pastoral character as teachers, 
gTiardians, and judges of the law of God, natural and 
revealed, supreme for individuals and nations, for 
prince and subject, king and commonwealth, noble 
and plebeian, rich and poor, great and small, wise 
and simple; not as politicians, in which character 
they have and can have no preeminence over politi- 
cians selected from the laity, and must stand on the 
same level with them. We do not advocate — far 
from it— the notion that the church must administer 
the civil government; what we advocate is her su- 
premacy as the teacher and guardian of the law of 
God— as the supreme court, which must be recog- 
nized and submitted to as such by the state, and 
whose decisions cannot be disregarded, whose pre- 
rogatives cannot be abridged or usurped by any 
power on earth, without rebellion against the divine 
majesty and robbing man of his rights. As Chris- 
tians we must insist on this supremacy ; as Catholics 
it is not only our duty, but our glorious privilege, to 
assert it, and to understand and practise our religion 
as God himself, through his own chosen organ, pro- 
mulgates and expounds it, (Vol. x. pp. 133, 134.) 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

You talk of religious liberty. Know you what the 
word means? Know ye that religious liberty is all 
and entire in the supremacy of the moral order? 
The church is a spiritual despotism, is she? Bold 
blasphemer, miserable apologist for tyrants and t)T- 
anny, go trace her track through eighteen hundred 
years, and behold it marked with the blood of her 
free and noble-hearted children, whom God loves and 
honors, shed in defence of religious liberty, ^Twia. 
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the first moment of her existence has she fought, ay, 
fought as no other power can fight, for liberty of 
religion. Every land has been reddened with the 
blood and whitened with the hones of her martyrs 
in that sacred cause; and now, rash upstart, you dare 
in the face of day proclaim her the friend of despot- 
ism! Alas! my brother, may God forgive you, for 
you tnow not what you do. (Vol. x. pp. 135, 136.) 

CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 

Religious liberty, as we understand it, is tAe ab- 
solute freedom of religion in its doctrines, diiciplint, and 
worship from all human autliority. and therefore implies 
the absolute incompetency, in spirituals, of all human author- 
ity, whether public or private. We say the absolute free- 
dom of religion; by which we, of course, mean the 
true, that is, the Catholic religion. Consequently 
we recognize no religious liberty where our church 
is not free in her doctrine, discipline, and worship, 
and where all men have not full and entire freedom 
to profess the Catholic religion without restraint 
from or responsibility to any human power what- 
ever, whether vested in the king, the aristopracy, or 
the people. Where this freedom is wanting there 
is no religious liberty. This freedom we demand, 
not as a favor, not as a gracious concession from 
the prince or the republic, but as our right, as the 
indefeasible right of our church, for the reason that 
she is the church of God, the representative of the 
divine sovereignty on the earth; and this freedom 
we are bound in conscience to assert and to vindicate. 
if need be, as did the early Christian martyrs under 
the persecuting emperors of pagan Rome, not in- 
deed by slaying, but by submitting to be slai n. 
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From this view of religious liberty it is evident 
that when we speak of toleration we have and can 
have no reference to our church ; for she holds im- 
mediately from God, and we recognize no power on 
earth that has the right to restrain her worship, and 
therefore none that has the right to tolerate it. The 
question of toleration lies below the question of re- 
ligious liberty and relates solely to false religions — 
to infidel, heretical, and schismatical sects. Are 
these to be tolerated or are they to be prohibited? 
Shall we assert the natural right of every man to 
choose his own religion, or shall we assert, and as 
far as able enforce, the moral obligation of all men 
to profess the true religion? Shall we be intolerant 
and exclusive or assert and maintain universal tol- 
eration? This is the question. 

To answer this question we must distinguish be- ! 
tween two sorts of toleration — political or civil toler- f 
ation and religious or theological toleration; that I 
is, toleration of false religions in the temporal order ; 
and toleration of the same in the spiritual order. ; 
These two tolerations are often confounded and sup- ; 
posed to be inseparably connected. Hence many i 
assert religious or theological toleration as the con- 
dition of justifying the assertion of political or civil 
toleration, and many also deny political toleration, 
in order, as they suppose, not to be obliged to assert 
religious toleration. But the two are in reality dis- 
tinct, and one has no necessary connection with or 
dependence on the other. Political toleration of 
religion is the permission conceded b)'' princes or 
republics to their subjects to profess the religion they 
choose; religious toleration is the permission granted 
by Almighty God to all men to profess any religion 
they please or none at all, and implies the eo^vx-A 
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gates of hell are impotent against it. It is not for 
the friends of the church to fear, but for those who 
war against her and seek her suppression. It is for 
them to tremble — not before the arm of man, for no 
human arm will be raised against them; but before 
that God whose church they outrage and whose 
cause they seek to crush. The Lord hath promised 
his Son the gentiles for his inheritance and the ut- 
most parts of the earth for his possession. He must 
and will have this nation. And throughout all the 
length and breadth of this glorious land shall his 
temples rise to catch the morning sun and reflect his 
evening rays, and holy altars shall be erected, and 
the "clean sacrifice" shall be offered daily, and a 
delighted people shall bow in humility before them 
and pour out their hearts in joyous thanksgiving; 
for so hath the Lord spoken, and his word shall 
stand. {Vol. x. pp. 35, 36.) 



AUTHORITY AND LIBERTY. 






God is the absolute, und erived, and unlimit ed 
L sov ereign and proprietor of the universe. Here i s 
th e foundation of all authority and also of all liberty. 
' Before God we have" no liberty. We are his and 
I ndfour own. We are wtiat tie creates us, have only 
' what he gives us, and lie completely at his mercy. 
We hold all from him, even to the breath in our nos- 
trils, and he has the sovereign right to dispose of us 
according to his own will and pleasure. In iiis pres- 
ence and in presence of his law we have duties, but 
no rights, and our duty and his right is the full, en- 
tire, and uncond itional submission of ourselv es, soul 
and body, to his will. Here is auth ority, atoolute. 



NO RELIGIOUS TOLERATION. 



RELIGIOUS TOLERATION CANNOT BE CON- 
TENDED FOR. 



Certain it is, from natural reason, that no man 
can be saved unless he renders to God an acceptable 
worship, and that no worship is or can be acceptable 
to God except the worship which he himself pre- 
scribes. Moreover, it is equally certain that no man 
can be saved who does not at least fulfil the law of 
nature. By the very law of nature all men are 
bound to worship God, and to worship him in the 
way and manner Jie himself prescribes. If he leaves 
them to the natural law and prescribes his worship 
only through natural reason, undoubtedly such wor- 
ship as they can render by a prudent, diligent, hon- 
est use of reason and the means bestowed for such 
purpose will be the acceptable worship, and all 
that can in justice be demanded of them ; hut if he 
prescribes a supernatural religion and promulgates 
it with sufficient motives of credibility, as he must 
needs do if he promulgates it at all, then are they 
bound to worship him according to that supernatural 
■ religion — bound by the very law of nature itself to 
receive and practise it ; and they want even natural 
morality if they do not. Such a religion, with 
sufficient motives of credibility, he has prescribed in 
Christianity. How, then, can we assert the indiffer- 
ence of religions and contend for religious toler- 
ation? Since God prescribes the Christian religion, 
the law of nature, as well as of revelation, binds us 
to believe and obey it. If we do not, we fail to fulfil 
the law of nature as well as to render the acceptable 
worship, and are convicted of sin under both the 
natural law and the revealed. How, then, can we 
hope to be saved? (Vol. x. p. aio.J 
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can be opposed to himself. Hence absolute and un- 
conditional subjection to God is absolute and un- 
limited freedom. Therefore, sa3-s our Lord, " If the 
Son makes you free, you shall be free indeed." 

The sovereignty of God does not oppose liber ty; 
i t fSuna rjlull ^IIHrrltlM^^ " f^ntl-nn-tT. .-^ r^m't^^ 
antagonist of freedom jit is its support ''*° ■'''•^rMr-^. 
tor It is not rel]gi on,"Tt is not Christianity , but in- 
fiaeiity, tnat plac es authority and liberty one OYe c 
against the other in battle array. It is not God who 
crushes our liberty, robs us of our rights, and binds 
heavy burdens upon our shoulders too grievous to 
be borne; it is man, who at the same time that he 
robs us of our rights robs God of his. He who at- 
tacks our freedom attacks his sovereignty ; he who 
vindicates his sovereignty, the rights of God, vindi- 
cates the rights of man ; for all hu man ri g-Vit-narp 
summ ed up inthe one right, to-be governed by God 
andby him alone, in the duty of. absolute subjection 
tojiim, and. absolute freedom from all .subjection to 
any_Qther. Maintain, therefore, the rights of God, 
the supremacy in all departments of the divine law, 
and you need not trouble your heads about the rights ] 
of man, freedom of thought, or civil liberty, for tbey 
are secured with all the guaranty of the divine sov- 
ereignty. The divine sovereignty is, therefore, as 
indispensable to liberty as to authority. 

We need not stop to show that the divine sover- 
eignty is not itself a despotism. The essencs of 
despotism, as we have said, is not that it is authority, 
but that it is authority witEout right,_wiir without 
re ason, p ower_w i tbout_ 4iistice,jwhiclLcaii— iiever_be 
B gid of ^God; for his right to universal dominion is 
unquestionable, and in him will and reason, power 
and justice, are never disjoined, are identical, aie i 
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Spirituals, There are also virtues — such as faith, 
hope, charity, meekness, gentleness, humility, be- 
nevolence — all strictly obligatory upon all men, 
which the civil authority cannot enforce and has no 
right to enforce ; for though of the last importance 
to the peace and safety of society, they He, as to their 
principle and motive, wholly within the spiritual 
order. Everybody knows this, and nobody, to our 
knowledge, directly contradicts it. It does not, then, 
follow, from the exclusiveness of religion in her own 
order, that the political order must always enforce 
the same exclusiveness and suppress whatever is op- 
posed to it. 

All must agree that the state has no right to estab- 
lish a false religion or to prohibit the true religion; 
because every man has from Almighty God himself 
full and entire freedom to profess the true religion, 
and no one can, under any circumstances whatever, 
be bound to profess or adhere, even externally, to a 
false religion. To profess the true religion is the 
duty of all men, and no government has or can have 
the right to hinder its subjects from performing their 
duty. (Vol. X. pp. 219, 320.) 

But though the state has no right to enjoin the 
profession of a false religion or to prohibit the pro- 
fession of the true religion, yet is it not bound, we 
may be asked, to enjoin the profession of the true 
religion and to prohibit that of the false? It cer- 
tainly would be if it were commissioned to promul- 
gate and execute the wMe law of God and if there 
were nothing in religion left to conscience and free 
will. But the latter, we know, is not true. . . . 

The state has civil, but no spiritual functions; it 
is not in holy orders; it has not received the mission 
of evangelizing the world; and it ha,s.'!iQNtiC<l^^.'5■■a.\'i 
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in vain for us to close our eyes. Human natu re left 
^fi itfiul f tpn d g tn fJiggfiliitinp — tfi destmeti©a,-4eeay, 
dgalli. ^2-!!2^1.^''''-y-S'^'''^'y*^'""" '•'""" onlj'^on those 
virt ues W-hich -have their origia^ -gr&vWhy animatu- 
rity in -nature alone. This is the case with our own 
society. We have really no social bond; we have 
no true patriotism; none of that patience, that self- 
denial, that loyalty of soul which is necessary to 
bind man to man, each to each and each to all. 
Each is for himself. Save who can (Sauz'e qui peut), 
we exclaim. Hence a universal scramble. Man 
overthrows man, brother brother, the father the 
child and the child the father, the demagogue all; 
while the devil stands at a distance, looks on, and 
enjoys the sport. Tell us, ye who boast of the glori- 
ous reformation, if a republican form of government 
is compatible with this moral state of the people? 
/( Even in matters of education we can do little but 
■,1 sharpen the wit and render brother more skilful and 
\ I successful in plundering brother. "With our multi- 
tude of sects we may instruct, but not educate. Our 
children can have no moral training, for mora lity 
rests- on theolof y nnr^ fh^ningy |,n f^fh But faith 
is expelled from our schools because it is sectarian, 
and there is no one faith in the country which can be 
taught without exciting the jealousy of the followers 
of a rival faith. Cut up into such a multitude of 
sects, there is and can be no common moral culture 
in the country, no true religious training. We give 
a little instruction in reading, \\Titing, arithmetic, 
grammar, geography, perhaps history, the Greek 
and Roman classics, and in the physical sciences; 
and send our children out into the world to form 
their morals and their religion without other guide 
or assistant than their own short-sighted reaswt And . 
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jzlz lzll ihe saznt-. anc: are indistingfjishable save in 
.u' zi..r.T.t^r .•: jiajeiviiii: tbenn. His sc-verei^Tiirr is 
n^-hifv.l. hi^ w:"l is inirini::^::^'.". e:emal2y. and im- 
nv.i-":'." ;i:?: aviII. his p^wer ;us: pc-wer. AbscCuie ^.• 
sv. : ■ r . i: i:i : : ■ h im is Lb> : ■! -jte sub- e Jti c»n t : • et emal . 



'— "-y- ^Ve. .^^gf: ^bsc-2u:e -u st::'e. Hence subjection 
:: r.in ::.'. jne is, on the ■.■ne b:.ni, subjection to absc- 

r _«> TT, £ — L— . '_>_- ^-jC '. k~;C-. tiTcr — O ..;.» Dc aHLL. IL* 

er:;' l-- lc.rce li-* is possible tbis siie ^^i license: and 

bfrvr -'U tbr Tw:- there* is :.nd jan be in the nature cc 
*"--- '^ — . • .L^'*"'*" "^ "^ ■ ' !.•'■ '*" "^ ■ jt n'' li"* "- ^"^ '■*"■' -s"^ HlW 
n--::' -UL shall jw is inn del ohilosonhvl (Vol. x. 
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It is n:-: the church that establishes spiritual des- 
pccism : i: :- she whc» saves us from it. S-pirirual 
desp'jtism is that which subjects us. in spirinial mat- 
ters, t',' a hutnan authority, whether our cwn or that 
of oihers — for our --^vn is as human as an 'Other's: and 
the only redempti'i-n from i: is in having: in them a 
dirine authority. P^rotestants themselves acknc'wl- 
edge this when they call out fc'r the pure word of 
God. The church teaches by divine anthority: in 
snfamitting to her we submi: to God and are freed 
from all Iniinan anthority. She teaches infallibly: 
therefore, in belie'ving what she teaches we brlieve 
the truth, which frees us from falsehood ani error. 
to which all men without an infallible ctiiie are sub- 
ject, and subjection tc* which i> the elemental prin- 
e of all spiritual despctism. Her auth:rity 
itted excludes all other authority, and theref.Te 
US from heresiarchs and sects, tine vttTx ^-z:it>v>^- 
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Biges nearly all the European governments not pagan 
rere professedly Catholic, and did and had the right 

' to punish open infidelity, heresy, and schism — al- 
ways sins against God — because then they were di- 
rectly crimes against society, forbidden by the public 
law; and crimes against society.the civil government 
has always the right to punish. But now, when that 
>4i glitica j nrd ^r has -pagnprl away, and in the altered 

' circumstances of our times these sins against God are 
no longer to be treated as direct crimes against so- 
ciety, the government is not boiind and has no right 
to punish them ; because civil government has never 
the right, we repeat, to punish any sin, except for 
the reason that it is a social offence which society 
cannot, with a just regard to its own safety, suffer to 
go unpunished. 

We do not assume that infidelity, heresy, and 
schism were social offences merely because they 
were declared such by the laws or made such by the 
fundamental constitution of the state. The laws, as 
in pagan Rome, or in England before Catholic eman- 
cipation, may establish a false religion and prohibit 
the true ; but that does not make the profession of the 
true religion a social crime or incompatible with 
the legitimate interests of society. If religion and 
the laws come in conflict, it is the laws that are to 
be reformed, not the religion that is to be suppressed. 
To say otherwise^ — to say that false religions are 
justly punishable by civil society simply because 
contrary to the civil law — would be to concede that 
the profession of the true religion may be justly 
punished in those states in which the civil law pro- 
hibits it. The laws must themselves be just or they 
do not bind; and the fundamental constitution of a 
State must be legitimate, for a measure is not jiisti- 
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sions, it acts freely, without ecclesiastical restraint 
or interference. But the church holds from God / • 
under the supernatural or revealed law, which in- \ ^"i 
eludes, as integral in itself, the law of nature, and j /' 
is therefore the teacher and guardian of the natural ' "\ 
as well as of the revealed law. She is, under God, | 
the supreme judge of both laws, which for her are' ^ ^^ 
but one law; and hence she takes cognizance in her. 
tribunals of the breaches of the natural law as well': 
as of the revealed, and has the right to take cogni- 
zance of its breaches by nations as well as of its 
breaches by individuals, by the prince as well as by 
the subject, for it is the supreme law for both. The 
state is, therefore, only an inferior court bound to 
receive the law from the supreme court and liable 
to have its decisions reversed on appeal. 

This must be asserted, if we assert the supremacy 
of the Christian law and hold the church to be its 
teacher and judge ; for no man will deny that Chris- 
tianity includes the natural as well as the super- 
natural law. Who, with any just conceptions, or 
any conceptions at all, of the Christian religion, will 
pretend that one can fulfil the Christian law and yet 
violate the natural law? — that one is a good Chris- 
tian if he keeps the precepts of the church, though 
he break every precept of the decalogue? — or that 
Christianity remits the catechumen to the state to 
learn the law of nature, or what we term natural 
morality? Grace presupposes nature. The super- 
natural ordinances of God's law presuppose the nat- 
ural, and the church, which is the teacher and guar- 
dian of faith and morals, can no more be so without 
plenary authority with regard to the latter than the 
former. Who, again, dares pretend that the moral 
law is not as obligatory on emperors, kiw^^, ^xvcv^^"s.., 
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places, tT)f tPTnpnrflry gxiH appifjcnf^] Tnicgi""" of civjl - 

izer of the nations. She must tame the wild sav- 
age, numanize the ruthless barbarian, reestablish 
social order, revive science and the arts, and restore 
and advance civilization. All had been demolished, 
and she had all to reconstruct. She had to be states- 
man, lawyer, physician, pedagogue, architect, 
painter, sculptor, musician, agriculturist, horticultu- 
rist, bookbinder, and common mechanic or artisan 
— in fine, everything but money-changer and soldier. 
Having thus the chief part of the work of civil so- 
ciety to perform, it became absolutely necessarj' that 
she should have a civil and political existence and 
authority — that she should be incorporated into the 
state as an integral element of the civil constitution 
and have her worship, without which she could have 
as little social as religious influence, recognized as 
the law of the land as well as the law of God. There 
was no other condition of rescuing society from the 
chaos and barbarism in which it was plunged and 
of reviving civilization and securing its progress. 
Infidelity, heresy, and schism, which were as directly 
in opposition to her mission of civilizing the nations 
as to her mission of evangelizing them, were then 
directly and proximately crimes against society, and 
as such were justly punishable by the public author- 
ities. In attacking the church they attacked civil 
society itself, struck at the very conditions of social 
order, and jeopardized every social interest. 

But from the nature of the case this mission of 
civilizer of nations is restricted to barbarous ages and 
countries, for the very good reason that the church 
cannot be called upon to civilize nations when they 
are already civilized. This mission she has now, in 
great measure, accomplished in what is called Chris- 
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tendom ; and the necessity of that particular political 
order which specially protected her in its perform- 
ance, or which was requisite to enable her to per- 
form it, does not now exist. The lay society she has 
rescued from barbarism and civilized. It has now 
the arts of civilized life in its own possession, and 
does not need, as it once did in barbarous ages, the 
church to teach it how to make shoes, bind books, or 
brew hop-beer. It is now competent, under the spirit- 
ual direction of the spiritual society, to the manage- 
ment of secular affairs. It has in these affairs, which 
properly belong to it, attained to majority, and no 
longer needs in regard to them, so far as purely sec- 
ular and as they involve no moral principle, to be 
under ecclesiastical tutelage. The church is now 
free to resign her temporary civil functions and to 
devote herself exclusively to the mission of evangel- 
izing the world. It is not necessary that she should 
be now incorporated into the state, in the sense she 
was in the barbaric ages ; and consequently infidelity, 
heresy, and schism, though as great sins against God 
as ever, are not now crimes against society in the 
sense they then were or to be punished as such; and 
therefore, as long as their adherents demean them- 
selves peaceably, offer no external violence to the 
true religion, and discharge their ordinary social 
obligations, they are to be politically tolerated and 
left to answer for their sinfulness, great as it un- 
questionably is, to God himself. (Vol. x. pp. 2 24-2 26.) 

THE STATE MUST TOLERATE ALL RELIGIONS. 

It is evident from what we have said that though 
we assert the most rigid theological intolerance and 
the wisdom and justice of the poUt\ca.\ mVcAet^sj^^^'^ 
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which nobody denies was during many centuries as- 
serted and sometimes practised hy Catholic states, 
bound by Catholic principles to assert for our 
times the toleration of all religions compatible with 
the existence and interests of society. (Vol. x. p. 

^m 

THE CHURCH USES ONLY MORAL FORCB.J^H 
The church cannot tolerate the punishment by tn^^ 



; i HE church cannot tolerate the punishment by tne 

/ / civil authority of offences purely spiritual, because 
the civil authority cannot do it without trenching 
upon her province. She allows no one to be molested 
merely for his want of faith, because for his want 
of faith the unbeliever is answerable to God alone. 
Faith is voluntary and cannot be forced. Whoever 
chooses to run the risk of the penalty of eternal dam- 
nation annexed to infidelity is free to be an infidel, 
»and Almighty God neither does violence nor suffers 
any power on earth to do violence to his free will. 
He proffers eternal life to all men, tells them the 
conditions on which they may receive it, gives them 
the necessary graces to accept and secure it, urges 
them by the most powerful motives which cSn be ad- 
dressed to reason, conscience, free will; but he forces 
no one to accept it. He demands the heart, its free, 
voluntary obedience, and will accept and reward 
only the free-will offering. Hence the church strictly 
and solemnly forbids any one to be forced or com- 
pelled to receive the faith. Hence her missionaries 
are never armed soldiers, but humble preachers, 
bearing only the crucifix and pastoral staff. Never 
has she allowed the unbaptized — Jews, pagans, Ma- 
hometans, infidels — to be forced to profess the Cath- 
olic faith or force to be employed against them, 
I except to compel them to tolerate the preaching <d 
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one and the same, and are indistinguishable save ii 
our manner of conceiving; them. His sovereignty is 
rightful, his will is intrinsically, eternally, and im^ 
mutably just will, his power just power. Absolute 
subj ection to him is absolute subjection to eternal, i . 

jmTnritablfi, and absolute lus tice. Hence subjection J^*^ 
to him alone is, on the one hand, subjection to abso- , / ,j 
lute justice, and, on the other, freedom to be and to '5'1 
do all that absolute justice permits. Here is just 
authority as great as can he conceived and true lib- 
erty as large as is possible this side of license; and 
between the two there is and can be in the nature of 
things no dashing, no conflict, no antagonism. How 
mean and shallow is infidel philosophy! (Vol. x. 
pp. 1^4-1^6.) 

THE CHURCH SAVES PROM DESPOTISM. 

It is not the church that establishes spiritual des- 
pot! sru ; it is she who saves us from it. Spiritual 
despotism is that which subjects us, in spiritual mat- , 
ters, to a human authority, whether our own or that ' 
of others — for our own is ashuman as another's; and 
the only redemption from it is in having in them a 
divine authority. Protestants themselves acknowl- 
edge this when they call out for the pure word of 
God. The church teaches by divine authority; in 
submitting to her we submit to God and are freed 
from all human authority. She teaches infallibly; 
therefore, in believing what she teaches we believe 
the truth, which frees us from falsehood and error, 
to which all men without an infallible guide are sub- 
ject, and subjection to which is the elemental prin- 
ciple of all spiritual despotism. Her authority 
admitted excludes all other authority, and therefore 
free§ us front h^resiarchs and sects, t.\\e ver^ e^s^ciQeCv- 
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by Catholic princes, she has the right to call in tbe 
secular power to Jier aid, and. it is. hound to repel them 
by_force; because they themselves then transfer the 
controversy from the spiritual order to the temporal, 
and attack the social and civil rights of the church 
less than her spiritual rights. But when they 
themselves restrain their heresy and schism within 
the limits of the spiritual order, make no attempt to 
propagate their pestilential errors or iniquity by vio- 
lence, and attack.none of the rights of the church or of 
the faithful, she, as we have seen, recognizes no right 
in the secular authority to molest them unless guilty 
of other crimes against society — and then only on 
principles which apply equally to all classes of social 
offenders. As simple heresy and schism, she cannot 
call in the secular authority to aid her iu suppressing 
them. She is therefore reduced to her own spiritual 
resources, to addresses to their reason and their con- 
science, and can inflict on them only spiritual pun- 
ishments, ecclesiastical censures, of which the great- 
est is excommunication. This, to a believer, is a 
terrible punishment, we grant; but to those who 
do not believe, who excommunicate themselves and 
glory in being severed from her communion, it is not 
a punishment too severe to be borne. 

But even in inflicting her spiritual censures and 
in all of her dealings with her rebellious subjects, 
the church always has their reformation at heart, and 
never forgets that her mission is to save men's souls 
and not to destroy them. She pleads with them and 
leaves no measure untried that is likely to be suc- 
cessful, and she keeps the door always open for the 
return of the penitent. When she is under the pain- 
ful necessity of delivering over to Satan those who 
set at naught her discipline, it is for " the destruction 
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sions, it acts freely, without ecclesiastical restraint 
or interference. But the church holds from God / • 
under the supernatural or revealed law, which in- / 
eludes, as integral in itself, the law of nature, and \ 
is therefore the teacher and guardian of the natural ' N 
as well as of the revealed law. She is, under God, | 
the supreme judge of both laws, which for her are ' 
but one law; and hence she takes cognizance in her, 
tribunals of the breaches of the natural law as well", 
as of the revealed, and has the right to take cogni- 
zance of its breaches by nations as well as of its 
breaches by individuals, by the prince as well as by 
the subject, for it is the supreme law for both. The 
state is, therefore, only an inferior court bound to 
receive the law from the supreme court and liable 
to have its decisions reversed on appeal. 

This must be asserted, if we assert the supremacy 
of the Christian law and hold the church to be its 
teacher and judge ; for no man will deny that Chris- 
tianity includes the natural as well as the super- 
natural law. Who, with any just conceptions, or 
any conceptions at all, of the Christian religion, will 
pretend that one can fulfil the Christian law and yet 
violate the natural law? — that one is a good Chris- 
tian if he keeps the precepts of the church, though 
he break every precept of the decalogue? — or that 
Christianity remits the catechumen to the state to 
learn the law of nature, or what we term natural 
morality? Grace presupposes nature. The super- 
natural ordinances of God's law presuppose the nat- 
ural, and the church, which is the teacher and guar- 
dian of faith and morals, can no more be so without 
plenary authority with regard to the latter than the 
former. Who, again, dares pretend that the moral 
law is not as obligatory on emperors, km^^., ^xm^^^., 
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demned to hell. But they are not the only persons 
whom we regard as mortal sinners; and all who die 
mortal sinners, even though they should die nom- 
inally in our own communion, must, according to our 
faith, receive the same doom. There are persons in 
the church who will talk, write, fight for their re- 
ligion, do anything for it but live it, whose doom 
will be far more severe than that of many heretics 
and unbelievers; nay, we know not but we ourselves 
may be of the number, for no man knoweth whether 
he deserves love or hatred unless he has received a 
special revelation from God. We live in a world of 
sinners, and there may be in our own families, in 
our bosom companions, sinners for whose salvation 
we have as little reason to hope as we have for that 
of the unbeliever or the heretic. These things are 
so and must be so, and our rule of conduct is and 
should he the same towards sinners of all classes, that 
is, to conduct ourselves so as, if possible, to win 
them all to the love and practice of true religion. 

It is very true that all who are not joined to the 
Catholic communion, if they die as they are. will 
come short of salvation. This we know by infallible 
faith; but we do not know that all who are not now 
joined to that communion will die as they are, and 
have no right to presume that they will. Nothing 
assures us that their hearts will not be softened, their 
pride subdued, their eyes opened — that they will 
not one day behold, love, and conform to the tnilh. 
and enter into the kingdom of heaven, white per- 
haps we ourselves shall be thrust out into exterior 
darkness, where there shall be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth. It is no less an error to hold that all out 
of the church will be damned than it is to hold that 
they can be saved wV^omv. \«.vtv^ va. the cdiurch. U 
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we SO held there would be some foundation for 
Rousseau's charge; our doctrine would be anti-social 
and we should be unable to discharge our social du- 
ties towards those out of our church. But we hold 
no such doctrine. There is a place of repentance 
for them as well as for us, and nothing forbids us to 
hope and to labor for their salvation. The Lord 
alone knoweth who are his, and we have no right to 
presume, as long as there is life, that the doom of 
any one is sealed. We must, then, treat all men, 
those without as well as those within, as persOns for 
whom Christ died, as persons who may be saved and 
whose salvation is to be desired by us with an un- 
bounded charity, and for which we are to rejoice to 
make any sacrifice in our power. Here is the reason 
why the dogma objected to is not anti-social and why 
to profess it is no breach of charity to our neighbor, 
but if done in the proper spirit is the very reverse 
— is, in fact, the highest evidence we can give of the 
truth and fervor of our charity. 

The object of the church in all her dealings with 
those without as well as with those within is the 
salvation of souls. This must be ours also as her 
faithful children. This object we shall be able to 
further only as we live in accordance with the spirit 
of our religion. It requires no deep or extensive 
knowledge of mankind to know that the road to their 
convictions lies through their affections. If we would 
be instrumental, under God, in converting them, we 
must begin by loving them and by our love winning 
their love. Nothing is gained by convincing a man 
against his will; often the very logic that convinces, 
where the affections are not won, serves only to repel 
from obedience to the truth. We succeed in influ- 
encing others for their good only in ^to^otWora. ^^ "^^ 
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set before them an example fit for them to follow— 
are meek, gentle, humble, charitable, kind, ami 
afEectionate in our intercourse with them. And why 
shall we not love these neighbors and countrymen of 
ours who have not the inconceivable happiness of 
being in the church of God? Who are we that we 
should set up ourselves above them — that we should 
boast over them? What merit is it in us that we 
are not even as they? or how know we that ours will 
not be the greater condemnation? Are they not our 
kinsmen according to the flesh? Has not our God 
loved them with an infinite tenderness? Doesheuol 
proffer them his love with infinite sweetness? and has 
he not so longed for their love that he has died to 
win it? How, then, shall we not love them and 
labor for their salvation with a charity that bums 
with an intensity proportioned to their danger? Is 
it not here where we come short? Repelled by the 
bigotry, fanaticism, and hard-heartedness of some, 
attracted by the sweetness, affection, and kind 
offices of others, are we not prone to look upon these 
countrymen of ours who are out of the church either 
as persons whose conversion is hopeless or as per- 
sons who need no conversion — excusing ourselves 
from zealous labors to bring them to God by per- 
suading ourselves that their conversion either is not 
possible or not necessary — forgetful that in either 
case we sin against faith and charity, and in both 
show ourselves wanting in true love of our neighbor 
and therefore of God? Is not here, in this double 
error, the reason why so few, comparatively, of onf 
countrymen are brought into the one fold, under lb* 
one Shepherd? (Vol. x. pp. 2^9-233.) 
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CATHOLICITY COMPATIBLE WITH TOLERATION. 

Our religion contains nothing, in case we should 
become the majority and the political power should 
pass in this country into our hands, which would re- 
quire any external changes in our existing political 
institutions, in our domestic and social economies, 
or in the present mutual relations of the civil and 
the ecclesiastical powers. In taking possession of 
a barbarous country, Catholicity must labor to 
change the institutions, the laws, the manners and 
customs as well as the religion and interior senti- 
ments of the people. It has to do the same in tak- 
ing possession even of a falsely civilized country, 
like India, China, or Japan. Catholicity can never 
tolerate the social institutions which are cherished 
by these oriental nations, as the decisions of Rome 
in the controversies between the Jesuits and Domin- 
icans fully prove. It can tolerate any form of gov- 
ernment, but it can, wherever it becomes resident, 
tolerate no despotism, no government that is not a 
government of law. The prince, whether monarch, 
aristocracy, or democracy, must govern according to 
law, and as far as possible according to just law, for 
she recognizes no security for the worship of God 
where there is no protection for the rights of our neigh- 
bor, anymore than she recognizes love to God where 
there is none to our brother. She can never tolerate 
the oriental doctrine of castes, for she teaches that all 
men are of one blood, are brethren, equals before 
God and should be equals before the law. The great 
reason why Christianity penetrates so slowly into 
these oriental nations is, no doubt, the fact that not 
their religion only, but their whole order of society, 
their whole political, social, and doTcv^^lKc. \\^^^''V5> 
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^^M unchristian, and must be changed in order to make 
^^M them Christian nations. A Chinese or a Hindoo 
^^m might object, with truth, to the introduction of Chris- 
^^B tianity, that it would change his political and social 
^^M institutions as well as bis religious beliefs and 
^^M usages. 

^H ButwhenCatholicitytook possession of the Roman 

^V empire it changed nothing except the spiritual or- 
der and what held from it. It stepped into the 
Roman civilization as if it had been expressly pre- 
pared for it — as it no doubt, in a great measure, had 
been— abolished the false gods, purged the temples 
of their idolatry, cleansed them with holy water, 
converted them into churches, and consecrated them 
to the true God— changed the manners and customs 
of the people as far as they depended on the false 
religions which had been professed, but retained the 
social institutions, the schools, the academies, the 
laws, the whole exterior domestic and social economy 
as she found it, only infusing her own spirit into it 
and animating it with a purer, a higher, and a more 
vigorous life. The same will be the case here. Our 
civilization is founded on a right basis — is Roman 
and Christian in its groundwork; and there never 
has been a state constituted throughout more in har- 
mony with Catholic principles than the American. 
Its founders were not Catholics; farfrom it; batthey 
would have been startled to have seen how mach 
they were indebted to Catholicity for every impor- 
tant movement they adopted. Their innovations 
were, for the most part, borrowed from Catholic 
teachers. Our American fathers had, unhappily fcir 
them, turned their backs upon the church; but they 
had been nursed in the bosom of her civiHzatiun. 
I That civiliiuition the^ \nwx%Vit wvtli li^aio. ^-^us 
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New World, purged of the barbaric leaven which 
was still, in some measure, retained in the mother 
country, and against which the popes and the whole 
spiritual society had protested for ten centuries. 
Whoever will examine the respective civil institu- 
tions of England and this country will hardly fail to 
perceive that what of England we have rejected is 
what she owes to her barbarous ancestors, and what 
we have added which she has not has been borrowed 
from Roman and Catholic civilization. Indeed, just 
in proportion, under a civil and political point of 
view, as we have receded from England, we have 
approached Rome and Catholicity. They betray no 
little simplicity and ignorance of modern civiliza- 
tion who suppose that the triumph of Catholicity 
here would be the subversion of our political and 
civil constitution. Our institutions throughout are 
based upon the great principles of reason and com- 
mon sense, which our church presupposes and sanc- 
tions, inspired by Catholic tradition and sustained 
by that portion of Catholic life which the Protestant 
population were able to carry with them when they 
broke away from its source, and which, we would 
fain hope, is not yet wholly extinct. Indeed, the 
body for Catholicity seems to us to be here already 
prepared. It is moulded from fine, rich red earth, 
in a form of majestic proportions and of surpassing 
beauty, wanting nothing but the divine breath to be 
breathed into its nostrils in order to become a living 
soul. The conversion of the country would destroy, 
would change nothing in this admirable body, but 
it would quicken it with the breath of the Almighty 
and secure its continuance and its beneficent and 
successful operation. 

We have aot, we grant, defended the political. tcV 
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eration of different religions on infidel or even Prot- 
estant principles. It would have been idle to have 
done so; for everybody knows that those principles 
are not ours, and cannot be unless we give up our 
religion. We cannot place the sects on a footing of 
perfect equality with the church and defend their 
freedom on the same ground that we do hers, be- 
cause error can never exist by the same right that 
truth exists. The popular ground of defending the 
toleration of all religions by the state is the assump- 
tion of their equal right before God, This ground 
cannot be held by a Catholic; and if we had assumed 
it, and on the strength of it asserted that Catholic 
states are bound to maintain universal toleration, 
who would have had any confidence in our sincerity, 
or not have supposed that our assertion was made 
merely for the purpose of escaping the odium of ap- 
pearing to oppose the toleration by Catholic states of 
heretical or schismatical religions now, when toler- 
ation is popular, and we stand in need of it for our- 
selves? Every intelligent Protestant or unbeliever, 
with the history of the middle ages before his eyes, 
would have said, "Yes, these Catholics here in Uiis 
country, where they are weak, are exceedingly lib- 
eral and preach universal toleration; but let them 
become strong, let them once get the political power. 
and we shall quickly see that they are as intolerant 
in the pBlitical order as they are confessedly in the 
spiritual order." We Catholics must never forget 
that Protestants and unbelievers have a theory, to 
which they are wedded, that we are all ready to Uc 
and swear to anything for the sake of Catholicity. 
and that we can go so far as to profess indiflferealism, 
infidelity, or even Puritanism if we think we can 
thereby promote the vntereste of our (^^c«b^ Qns 
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assertions count for nothing with them. We are, in 
their estimation, fools when honest and knaves when 
intelligent. Externally considered, it is evidently 
for our interest here in this country, and, indeed. In 
many other countries at the present time, to preach 
toleration ; and they suppose interest governs us as 
it does them, and therefore they place no confidence 
in our preaching unless we show clearly and un- 
deniably that it is in harmony with the principles of 
our church where she is strong as well as where she 
is apparently weak. 

We have therefore defended the political toleration 
of the sects as a Catholic statesman, on strictly Cath- 
olic principles, without the least compromise — with- 
out descending for a moment from the high groimd 
of the infallibility and immutability of our church — 
without blinking or hesitating to justify, in its full- 
est extent, the political intolerance manifested by 
Catholic states to infidelity, heresy, and schism in 
past times. We have shown that not mere policy, 
but the very principles of our holy religion require 
us now — on the supposition that modem unbelievers, 
heretics, and schismatics are civilized and no longer 
barbarians or addicted to barbarous practices — to 
assert and maintain as broad a toleration as our 
American constitution guaranties; that they forbid 
the punishment by the civil authority of sins against 
God, however great, when not incompatible with 
the peace and welfare of society ; and that the church 
can of herself inflict only spiritual punishments, and 
no greater spiritual punishment than excommunica- 
tion. If this does not satisfy, it is not our fault nor 
that of our church. (Vol. x. pp. 235-238.) 
21 
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THE CHURCH IN THE DARK AGES. 

The assumption that the church reigned quietly 
and peacefully during the middle ages is warranted 
by no authority and is contradicted by the whole 
history of the period. That period extends from the 
beginning of the sixth century to the close of the 
fifteenth. A simple glance at its history will suffice 
to dissipate the illusion that the middle ages were 
all the work of the church or that she worlted 
throughout them comparatively at her ease. Those 
ages open with the destruction of the western Roman 
empire and the permanent settlement of the north- 
ern barbarians on its ruins. For all western Europe 
the old GriEco-Roman civilization is destroyed, save 
the wrecks preserved by the church and some few 
townsin Italy and Gaul. The old cultivated popula- 
tions are in great measure exterminated, and the few 
that survive have been plundered, impoverished, and 
for the most part reduced to slavery. Over the vast 
extent of the once flourishing, wealthy, and highly 
civilized and christianized provinces of the empire 
you see nothing but ruined cities, deserted towns and 
villages, large tracts of once cultivated land becom- 
ing wild, a thin population composed of miserablf, 
trembling slaves and rude, ignorant, proud, arr»- 
gant, and merciless barbarian mastere. The churches 
and religious houses have been demolished or plun- 
dered; the schools and institutions of learning, so 
numerous and so richly endowed under the empir*. 
have disappeared ; the liberal arts are despised and 
neglected ; the domestic arts, except a few, are lost 
or forgotten; war, pillage, general insecurity, mb- 
ery, want, have loosened all moral restraints, on* 
chained the passions, and given free scope Uf] 
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and crime ; the clergy are few, poor, illiterate, for 
their conquerors, as subsequently in Ireland, have 
left them no means of education ; and besides, they 
belong for the most part to the conquered races and 
are therefore despised. The barbarian conquerors 
and masters, moreover, are not all even nominally 
Catholic. Many of them are Arians; more of them 
are pagans, still adoring their old Scandinavian and 
Teutonic deities and looking with proud disdain on 
the Christians' faith and the Christians' worship. 
An Arian kingdom has been erected in northern Af- 
rica, another is establishing itself in northern Italy; 
what is now Switzerland and eastern France was 
subject to the part heretical, part pagan, but wholly 
savage Burgundians; in the rest of France there are 
portions of the old Gallo-Roman population that have 
not yet received the faith, and portions of the old 
Celtic population who in their dense forests still 
cherish their ancient Druidism ; the barbarian king- 
dom in Spain has but recently and imperfectly 
yielded to Catholicity; the British churches have 
lost their vigor and are confined to the narrow dis- 
trict of Wales, and through all the rest of Britain 
paganism is rampant and the altars smoke with sac- 
rifices to Woden and Thor. Ireland alone at this 
period is a Catholic oasis in the immense desert of 
here.sy and barbarian infidelity. Belgium in part, all 
Germany, all northern and all eastern Europe above 
the Byzantine empire, are one unbroken Cimmeria 
of heathenism; and even Rome herself is not all 
Catholic or even all Christian. Such is a bird's-eye 
view of what is now the most civilized and the ruling 
part of the globe at the opening of the middle ages; 
and such, after having once cliristianized the empire, 
was the new world coiamitted to the charge of th.e_ 
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church. Far more disheartening were her prospects 
than when she concealed herself in the catacombs, 
or bled under Nero, Decius, Maximian, and Diocle- 
tian; and far more laborious was the task now be- 
fore her than that which she had accomplished in 
passing from that "upper room" in Jerusalem to the 
throne of the Csesars. 

Nor was it only at the beginning of the middle 
ages that the church found herself in face of a hos- 
tile world. The hostility continued till the close of 
the period, and even then did not cease, but brolie 
I out under a new form, that of Protestantism, with 
undiminished virulence. It was in the middle ages, 
we must remember, that Mahometanism sprang up 
in the desert, and, breaking forth with wild and 
ferocious fanaticism, for eight hundred years-devas- 
tated the fairest and most fertile regions of the earth; 
that the Iconoclasts persecuted the church and sought 
to prepare it for Islamism; the Greek schism origi- 
nated and was consummated ; the Huns made their 
new invasion from the East; the Saracens ravaged 
the south of Italy and France and established them- 
selves in Spain; the fierce and shaggy Norsemen 
came down from the frozen North, with their wild 
courage, their savage cruelty, and their Scandinavian 
superstitions; the dissolute Albigenses renewed the 
heresy of Manes and perpetrated their horrors; the 
Beghards. Wicliffites, followers of the £vangile £ttr- 
ml, and other sectaries, arose, and by their pantheistic 
and socialistic movements and insurrections in Eng- 
land, France, and the Low Countries preluded not 
unworthily the pantheistic and socialistic revolutions 
which we have seen during the last year convulse 
all Europe and threaten the destruction of all law 
all order, all society, both civil and religioas. Add 
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to these great facts, the deplorable effects of which 
are sUll widely and deeply felt, that during these 
same ages there was scarcely a moment of peace be- 
tween the civil and the ecclesiastical powers. The 
civil authority never ceased to encroach on the spirit- 
ual, and the church was obliged to maintain a con- 
stant and severe struggle to prevent herself from 
being swamped, so to speak, by the state, as the 
schismatical and heretical churches of England, Rus- 
sia, Scandinavia, and northern Germany have been 
and now are. In order to protect society and herself 
against armed heathenism, Mahometanism, and bar- 
barism, the church wa.s obliged to revive, or suffer 
to be revived, in Charlemagne, the western Roman 
empire, before Europe was prepared for it ; and ever 
after she was but too happy when in his successors 
she did not find, instead of a protector, a cruel, op- 
pressive, and sacrilegious spoiler. It is easy now to 
say that the revival of the empire was premature 
and bad policy; but it was the best thing possible at 
the time, or, if it was not, it was inevitable so far as 
the church was concerned, and she could not have 
prevented it if she had tried. Pious as Charlemagne 
was, he never suffered religion to interfere with his 
ambition or the church to stand in the way of real- 
izing his projects of temporal aggrandizement. The 
empire once reestablished, barbaric as it necessarily 
was, a formidable schism between the temporal au- 
thority and the spiritual commenced which contin- 
ued to widen as long as the empire existed. Rarely 
was there a "Kaiser" of "the Holy Roman Empire," 
from Charlemagne to Charles V., that respected the 
freedom of the church, that allowed her to exercise 
her spiritual discipline without his interference, that 
permitted her without restraint to manage "aeT ci^-a. 
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affairs, or that did not wage open or secret war 
against her. Rarely did the church, in her struggles 
for religious liberty against tlie temporal powers, j 
come off victorious ; never was she able, through the i 
whole period of the middle ages, to gain, and never j 
yet has she gained, in even a single Catholic state, J 
the freedom and independence she enjoys here in 
these United States, which is all she asks and all 
she has ever struggled for. The very iustance of 
Philip the Fair of France insulting Boniface VIIl. 
and successfully braving his authority cited ... to 
prove the " enormous power of the popes, " is a strik- 
ing proof of their weakness and of how completely 
they lay at the mercy of the crowned despots and 
tyrants. The .sainted Hildebrand, the seventh Greg- 
ory, one of the most powerful of the successors of St. 
Peter, was driven from his throne by the leinporal 
authority and died in exile. We all know that the 
rivalries and machinations of the temporal powers 
effected and sustained the great and scandalotts 
schism of the West, which the church could never 
have survived if she had not been upheld by the arm 
of the Almighty. It is all a delusion, the notion 
which some seem to cherish, that the church met no 
resistance in the middle ages, and that emperors, 
kings, princes, and nobles demeaned themselves as 
her obedient sons. Their submission was the excep- 
tion, not the rule, and their protection of the church 
was seldom anything but a pretext for enslavini; 
- her. They seem never to have responded to her call 
to execute the sentences she pronounced, unless it 
suited their humor, flattered their ambition, orprom- 
ised them some temporal aggrandizement. Tber 
seldom heeded her spiritual censures or her cxcom- 
tBuaieatioiis if t\\ev i^vsuaded themselves that Ibajf i 
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could guard against their evil temporal consequences ; 
and it was rare, indeed, that a prince, even excora- 
rnunicated and deposed, could not command the sup- 
port of his army, of the greater part of his own 
subjects, and even of the national clergy. Godfrey 
of Bouillon, subsequently the pious Crusader, fights 
for Henry of Germany after the pope has deposed 
him, against his competitor Rudolph, sustained by 
the church. If the barons of England desert John 
Lackland, it is for reasons of their own, not because 
he is under excommunication; and a few years after 
they can conspire against him at Runnymede, under 
the lead of Archbishop Langton, in defiance of the 
excommunication pronounced by the pope against 
them. 

Nothing is more evident to every one who has 
studied them without being captivated by their ro- 
mance or blinded by his hatred of Catholicity, than 
thatthe church was by no means the only force at work 
in the middle ages, and that she was far enough from ^ 
being able to carry out into practical life all her own 
views and of having everything to her own liking. 
She had by no means a "thousand years of almost \ 
triumphant ascendency for the full trial of experi- 
ments," as our Unitarian friend rashly asserts. She 
was resisted on every side ; her rights were perpet- 
tially invaded; her authority was continually braved; 
her discipline was seldom suffered to have free 
course; her clergy, when they did not add the feudal 
to their ecclesiastical character and become princes 
and barons as well as priests, were treated by the rep- 
resentatives of the barbarian conquerors with con- 
tumely and contempt; and her doctrines, her pre- 
cepts, her admonitions, were scorned or set at 
naught by the great whenever it suited tb.e.\t 'cK^asst 
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or their passions. The church became the possessor 
of great riches, it is true; but her wealth bore wit- 
ness full as much to the vices, the crimes, and the 
disorders as to the piety and zeal of the times, and, 
moreover, she possessed them in no small pan 
simply in her accidental character of the public 
almoner. The donations and bequests she received 
were not seldom made by a tard)'- and doubtful re- 
pentance, in the hope, we fear often vain, of purchas- 
ing repose for the soul of a sinner whose life had 
been spent in breaking every precept of the deca- 
logue. The "baron bold" of romantic poetry was 
not infrequently a bold blasphemer, a dissolute and 
sacrilegious wretch, an oppressor of his people, 
measuring his rights only by his might. We are not 
insensible to the charms which romance lends to the 
middle ages or to the golden hues which a rich and 
fervid imagination spreads over them when contem- 
plating them at a distance or in the brilliant lamp- 
light; but whoever has ventured to look at them 
stripped of all the deceptive coloring of his own 
fancy, in their nakedness, as they actually were, will 
quickly dismiss the pleasing illusion that they were 
in any peculiar sense "ages of faith," or that it is 
from them that we are to form any adequate notions 
of what are really Mores Catholici, or Catholic mor- 
als and manners. Not in them, indeed, bad our 
good mother the fair field and the fitting opportunity 
to realize her idea of Catholic secular life. Faith 
there was, and piety, and charity, and heroic sanc- 
tity, such as has never been surpassed, and the 
blessed fruits of which we and all modern civilized 
nations are now reaping; but, alas! something else 
was there too — something which did not proceed 
from the church, -whicb. s\\fc did uot sanction, wbkll 
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she never ceased to oppose, but which resisted all 
her supernatural efforts and continued to exist in 
spite of her. 

Undoubtedly it will not answer to recognize in 
modem society only the human element, and to at- 
tempt to explain all its phenomena from the point 
of view of simple human activity. In no a ge, cer- 
tainly in no age since the advent of our Lord, ia_it 
tr ue to say that a ll in human history is the product 
of man alone. The Christian religion, the Catholic 
Church, has placed in the modem world a divine ele- 
ment, supernatural in its source, in its principle, in 
the mode of its operation, and in its effects. This 
element was in the 'middle ages, represented there 
by the Catholic Church; and all the phenomena or 
historical facts of those, as of all other ages, which 
proceeded from her or have received her sanction, 
we as Catholics are hound to maintain and are ready 
to maintain against all challengers to be just, right, 
pure, holy, and salutary to the life of society and of 
the individual soul. But if we are bound to recog- 
nize the part of the church, we are equally bound to 
recognize the part of man. Because we recognize 
the church in the dark ages, it must not be supposed 
that we recognize only her and hold her, or concede 
that she is to be held, responsible for all the phenom- 
ena we meet in their history She never subsists 
alone, and neither in society nor in the individual, in 
professedly Catholic states nor in professedly Catholic 
men, is she the only efScient cause or operative force. 
In the individual believer human nature remains 
after regeneration; the flesh survives and as long 
as we live lusteth against the spirit, making the 
Christian's life, whatever its interior peace or con- 
solation, one unremitting warfare, frota "«'avc)ft.'Oa-««ft 
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^B{s no escape. This, since true of the individual, 

^pmust also be true of society. ,In ev eiX-Socie^, large 

^or stnall. by_tlie Bt4e- -of -tbe--churcli_subsis tsTai le n 

^Jiiiroan iiature,3:itlLits-e-vit con cupisc en c e,_i ts gTov-__ 

elling propensities, its. disorderly-affections, its fierce 
' and ungovernable p^assions. It will not answer to 
overloolt the facts which have their origin in this 
source, nor will it answer to charge them to the ac- 
count of the church. Both elements coexist, both 
have their respective phenomena which are inter- 
mingled and grow together in history, as grow to- 
gether the wheat and the tares in the same field. In 
forming our judgment we must discriminate between 
them ; and if we do this and assign to each element 
its own phenomena or the class of facts of which it 
is the principle, we shall have no difficulty in grant- 
ing all that the most unscrupulous of the enemies of 
Catholicity allege against the middle ages them- 
selves, and yet maintaining the claims of the church 
as the infallible church of God. {Vol. x. pp. 244-350. ) 
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CATHOLICS INDIFFERENT TO MEDI.S;VAL ^M 
HISTORY. ^1 

We may, perhaps, find here one of the reasons why 
Catholics who have from earliest infancy been reared 
in the bosom of the church appear so indifferent to 
J mediaeval history and show so little solicitude to 
[ prove that on its secular side it was not as dark 
T (md forbidding as Protestants heretofore have been 
I accustomed to represent it. They have, in fact, no 
I special interest in vindicating it. They seek 
1 Lord, no*" in the dead past, but in the living pres 

3 church that is and i:^ to be until the i 
L station of the world 
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they may well leave the history of their antiquity, 
save so far as necessary to repel charges preferred 
against the church, to those outside of her com- 
munion. Hence the attempted rehabilitation of 
mediaeval society in our days is the work of Protes- 
tants; the romantic school is of Protestant-German 
origin; the greater part of the recent historical 
works, many of them really able and learned, which 
have refuted the stale charges against the popes and 
the church in the middle ages are nearly all from 
Protestant, at least uncatholic, authors; and the 
mania which rages for reviving mediaeval arts, 
tastes, usages, and institutions chiefly affects Oxford 
men and their friends, disturbing the equilibrium of 
comparatively few Catholics. It is an admirable 
economy that they who see that their church is a 
mere corpse should seek to dress her in the robes of 
the past instead of those of the present. It spares 
the living and does no harm to the dead. Indeed, 
we are expecting the assailants of the church to shift, 
ere long, their position, and to attempt to rob her of 
the glory of having subdued the barbarians and 
founded modem civilization, by stoutly maintaining 
that there were no barbarians to subdue; that the 
Goths, Vandals, Huns, Franks, Burgundians, Lon- 
gobards, etc., were highly cultivated and polished 
tribes, far in advance of the degenerate races they 
invaded and supplanted ; that the middle ages were 
admirable for their successful and complete realiza- 
tion of the loftiest and most perfect civilization; and 
that we poor Romanists fail to be Catholic because 
we fail to be sufficiently mediaeval ! We are looking 
for books and pamphlets intended to prove that the 
grand error of the popes, their grand apostasy, which 
caused and justified the reformatiotv^ eoT^^\^\.^^ vcv 
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THE CHURCH IN THE DARK AGES. 

The asHumption that the church reigned quietly 
and peacefully during the middle ages is warranted 
by no authority and is contradicted by the whole 
history of the period. That period extends from the 
beginning of the sixth century to the close of the 
fifteenth. A simple glance at its history will suffice 
to dissipate the illusion that the middle ages were 
all the work of the church or that she worked 
throughout them comparatively at her ease. Those 
ages open with the destruction of the western Roman 
empire and the permanent settlement of the north- 
em barbarians on its ruins. For all western Europe 
the old Gr^co-Ronian civilization is destroyed, save 
the wrecks preserved by the church and some few 
towns in Italy and Gaul. The old cultivated popula- 
tions are in great measure exterminated, and the few 
that survive have been plundered, impoverished, and 
for the most part reduced to slavery. Over the vast 
extent of the once flourishing, wealthy, and highly 
civilized and christianized provinces of the empire 
you see nothing but ruined cities, deserted towns and 
villages, large tracts of once cultivated land becom- 
ing wild, a thin population composed of miserable, 
trembling slaves and rude, ignorant, proud, arre- 
gant, and merciless barbarian masters. The churches 
and religious houses have been demolished or plun- 
dered; the schools and institutions of learning, so 
numerous and so richly endowed under the empirs, 
have disappeared; the liberal arts are despised and 
neglected; the domestic arts, except a few, are lost 
or forgotten; war, pillage, general insecurity, mis- 
ery, want, have loosened all moral restraints, un- 
chained the passions, and given free scope to vice 
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and crime; the clergy are few, poor, illiterate, for 
their conquerors, as subsequently in Ireland, have 
left them no means of education; and besides, they 
belong for the most part to the conquered races and 
are therefore despised. The barbarian conquerors 
and masters, moreover, are not all even nominally 
Catholic. Many of them are Arians; more of them 
are pagans, still adoring their old Scandinavian and 
Teutonic deities and looking with proud disdain on 
the Christians' faith and the Christians' worship. 
An Arian kingdom has been erected in northern Af- 
rica, another is establishing itself in northern Italy; 
what is now Switzerland and eastern France was 
subject to the part heretical, part pagan, but wholly 
savage Burgundians ; in the rest of France there are 
portions of theoldGallo-Roman population that have 
not yet received the faith, and portions of the old 
Celtic population who in their dense forests still 
cherish their ancient Druidism ; the barbarian king- 
dom in Spain has but recently and imperfectly 
yielded to Catholicity; the British churches have 
lost their vigor and are confined to the narrow dis- 
trict of Wales, and through all the rest of Britain 
paganism is rampant and the altars smoke with sac- 
rifices to Woden and Thor. Ireland alone at this 
period is a Catholic oasis in the immense desert of 
heresy and barbarian infidelity. Belgium in part, all 
Germany, all northern and all eastern Europe above 
the Byzantine empire, are one imbroken Cimmeria 
of heathenism; and even Rome herself is not all 
Catholic or even all Christian. ,Such is a bird's-eye 
view of what is now the most civilized and the ruling 
part of the globe at the opening of the middle ages; 
and such, after having once christianized the empire, 
was the ijew world committed to the charge of tke^ 
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church. Far more disheartening were her 
than when she concealed herself in the catacombs. 
or bled under Nero, Decius, Maximian, and Diocle- 
tian; and far more laborious was the task dow be- 
fore her than that which she had accomplished in 
passing from that "upper room" in Jerusalem to the 
throne of the Cffisars. 

Nor was it only at the beginning of the middle 
ages that the church found herself in face of a hos- 
tile world. The hostility continued till the close of 
the period, and even then did not cease, but broke 
out under a new form, that of Protestantism, with 
undiminished virulence. It was in the middle ages. 
we must remember, that Mahometanism sprang up 
in the desert, and, breaking forth with wild and 
ferocious fanaticism, for eight hundred years-devas- 
tated the fairest and most fertile regions of the earth; 
that the Iconoclasts persecuted the church and sought 
to prepare it for Islamism; the Greek schism origi- 
nated and was consummated; the Huns made their 
new invasion from the East ; the Saracens ravaged 
the south of Italy and France and established them- 
selves in Spain; the fierce and shaggy Norsemen 
came down from the frozen North, with their wild 
courage, their savage cruelty, and their Scandinavian 
superstitions; the dissolute Albigenses renewed the 
heresy of Manes and perpetrated their horrors; the 
Beghards, WicUffites, followers of the £zangilf ittt- 
nel, and other sectaries, arose, and by their pantheistic 
and socialistic movements and insurrections in Eng- 
land, France, and the Low Countries preluded n(>i 
unworthily the pantheistic and socialistic revolntiooi 
which we have seen during the last year convulse 
all Europe and threaten the destruction of all law- 
all order, all society, both civil and religious. AdJ 
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to these great facts, the deplorable effects of which 
are still widely and deeply felt, that during these 
same ages there waa srarcely a moment of peace be- 
tween the civil and the ecclesiastical powers. The 
civil authority never ceased to encroach on the spirit- 
ual, and the church was obliged to maintain a con- 
stant and severe struggle to prevent herself from 
being swamped, so to speak, by the state, as the 
schismatical and heretical churches of England, Rus- 
sia, Scandinavia, and northern Germany have been 
and now are. In order to protect society and herself 
against armed heathenism, Mahometanism, and bar- 
barism, the church was obliged to revive, or suffer 
to be revived, in Charlemagne, the western Roman 
empire, before Etiropewas prepared for it; and ever 
after she was but too happy when in his successors 
she did not find, instead of a protector, a cruel, op- 
pressive, and sacrilegious spoiler. It is easy now to 
say that the revival of the empire was premature 
and bad policy; but it was the best thing possible at 
the time, or, if it was not, it was inevitable so far as 
the church was concerned, and she could not have 
prevented it if she had tried. Pious as Charlemagne 
was, he never suffered religion to interfere with his 
ambition or the church to stand in the way of real- 
izing his projects of temporal aggrandizement. The 
empire once reestablished, barbaric as it necessarily 
was, a formidable schism between the temporal au- 
thority and the spiritual commenced which contin- 
ued to widen as long as the empire existed. Rarely 
was there a "Kaiser" of "the Holy Roman Empire," 
from Charlemagne to Charles V., that respected the 
freedom of the church, that allowed her to exercise 
her spiritual discipline without his interference, that 
permitted her without restraint to maiia^e ^^;t q-wo. 
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affairs, or that did not wage open or secret 
against her. Rarely did the church, in h©r siruggles 
for religious liberty against tlie temporal powers, , 
come off victorious; never was she able, through the 1 
wiiole period of the middle ages, to gaiii, and never 
yet has she gained, in even a single Catholic slate, , 
the freedom and independence she enjoys here in 
these United States, which is all she asks and all 
she has ever struggled for. The very iostasce of j 
Philip the Fair of France insulting Boniface VIII. 1 
and successfully braving his authority cited ... to 
prove the " enormous power of the popes," is a strlk- ' 
ing proof of their weakness and of how completely 
they lay at the mercy of the crowned despots and 
tyrants. The sainted Hildebrand, the seventh Greg- 
or}', one of the most powerful of the successors of St 
Peter, was driven from his throne by the temporal 
authority and died in exile. We all know that the 
rivalries and machinations of the temporal powers 
effected and sustained the great and scandalous 
schism of the West, which the church could never 
have survived if she had not been upheld by thearra 
of the Almighty. It is all a delusion, the notion 
which some seem to cherish, that the church met no 
resistance in the middle ages, and that emperors, 
kings, princes, and nobles demeaned themselves ai 
her obedient sons. Their submission was the excep- 
tion, not the rule, and their protection of the church 
was seldom anything but a pretext for enslaving 
- her. They seem never to have responded to her call 
to execute the sentences she pronounced, unless it 
suited their humor, flattered their ambition, or prom- 
ised them some temporal aggrandize men I. Thev 
seldom heeded her spiritual censures or her cxcum- 
njunicatioi:^ \i t\\e.y ^fiTsaa4.<^ themselv^K (bat tb^; 
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could guard against their evil temporal consequences ; 
and it was rare, indeed, that a prince, even excom- 
miinicated and deposed, could not command the sup- 
port of his army, of the greater part of his own 
subjects, and even of the national clergy. Godfrey 
of Bouillon, subsequently the pious Crusader, fights 
for Henry of Germany after the pope has deposed 
him, against his competitor Rudolph, sustained by 
the church. If the barons of England desert John 
Lackland, it is for reasons of their own, not because 
he is under excommunication; and a few years after 
they can conspire against him at Runnymede, under 
the lead of Archbishop Langton, in defiance of the 
excommunication pronounced by the pope against 
them. 

Nothing is more evident to every one who has 
studied them without being captivated by their ro- 
mance or blinded by liis hatred of Catholicity, than 
that the church was by no means the only force at work 
in the middle ages, and that she was far enough from ^ 
being able to carry out into practical life all her own 
views and of having everything to her own liking. 
She had by no means a " thousand years of almost \ 
triumphant ascendency for the full trial of experi- 
ments," as our Unitarian friend rashly asserts. She 
was resisted on every side ; her rights were perpet- 
uallyinvaded; her aiithority was continually braved; 
her discipline was seldom suffered to have free 
course; her clergy, when they did not add the feudal 
to their ecclesiastical character and become princes 
and barons as well as priests, were treated by the rep- 
resentatives of the barbarian conquerors with con- 
tumely and contempt; and her doctrines, her pre- 
cepts, her admonitions, were scorned or set at 
naught by the great whenever it suited thevc V\scw5.t. 
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or their passions. The church became the possessor 
of great riches, it is true; but her wealth bore wii- 
ness full as much to the vices, the crimes, and the 
disorders as to the piety and zeal of the times, and. 
moreover, she possessed them in no small part 
simply in her accidental character of the public 
almoner. The donations and bequests she received 
were not seldom made by a tardy and doubtful re- 
pentance, in the hope, we fear often vain, of purchas- 
ing repose for the soul of a sinner whose life had 
been spent in breaking every precept of the deca- 
logue. The "baron bold" of romantic poetry was 
not infrequently a bold blasphemer, a dissolute and 
sacrilegious wretch, an oppressor of his people, 
measuring his rights only by his might. We are not 
insensible to the charms which romance lends to the 
middle ages or to the golden hues which a rich and 
fervid imagination spreads over them when contem- 
plating them at a distance or in the brilliant lamp- 
light; but whoever has ventured to look at them 
stripped of all the deceptive coloring of his own 
fancy, in their nakedness, as they actually were, will 
quickly dismiss the pleasing illusion that they were 
in any peculiar sense " ages of faith, " or that it is 
from them that we are to form any adequate notions 
of what are really Mores Catholici, or Catholic mor- 
als and manners. Not in them, indeed, had our 
good mother the fair field and the fitting opportunity 
to realize her idea of Catholic secular life. Faith 
there was, and piety, and charity, and heroic sanc- 
tity, such as has never been surpassed, and the 
blessed fruits of which we and all modern civilized 
nations are now reaping; but, alas! something c!» 
was there too— something which did not proceed 
from the church, wMct. SiVvft d\d not sanctioD. whidi 
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she never ceased to oppose, but which resisted all 
her supernatural efEorts and continued to exist in 
spite of her. 

Undoubtedly it will not answer to recognize in 
modern society only the human element, and to at- 
tempt to explain all its phenomena from the point 
of view of simple human activity. In no a ge, cer- 
tainly in no age since the advent of our Lord, is_it 
tr ue to say that all in human history is the pro duct 
of man alone. The Christian religion, the Catholic 
Church, has placed in the modem world a divine ele- 
ment, supernatural in its source, in its principle, in 
the mode of its operation, and in its effects. This 
element was in the 'middle ages, represented there 
by the Catholic Church; and all the phenomena or 
historical facts of those, as of all other ages, which 
proceeded from her or have received her sanction, 
we as Catholics are bound to maintain and are ready 
to maintain against all challengers to be just, right, 
pure, holy, and salutary to the life of society and of 
the individual soid. But if we are bound to recog- 
nize the part of the church, we are equally bound to 
recognize the part of man. Because we recognize 
the church in the dark ages, it must not be supposed 
t-hat we recognize only her and hold her, or concede 
that she is to be held, responsible for all the phenom- 
ena we meet in their history She never subsists 
alone, and neither in society nor in the individual, in 
professedly Catholic states nor in professedly Catholic 
men, is she the only efficient cause or operative force. 
In the individual believer human nature remains 
after regeneration; the flesh survives and as long 
as we live lusteth against the spirit, malting the 
Christian's life, whatever its interior peace or con- 
solation, one unremitting warfare, f rom. ■SJ\i.\'iVi. "Ow^-fe 
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no escape. Tliis, since true of the indi^'idual, 

must also be true of society. In every socie tY. lai^e 

stnall, _byL-tbe- si "I" i ^f th f t ^;hi i rrh ^su^^ s5Ti5le n 

_i.urna_n nature,_with. its eviLconcnpiscence,^te^Tov-_^ 
elling propensities, _its_disQr:derl>'_a5ecti on s, its fierce 

~ and ungovernable passions. It will not answer to 
overlook the facts which have their origin in this 
source, nor will it answer to charge them to the ac- 
count of the church. Both elements coexist, both 
have their respective phenomena which are inter- 
mingled and grow together in history, as grow to- 
gether the wheat and the tares in the same field. In 
forming our judgment we must discriminate between 
them; and if we do this and assign to each element 
its own phenomena or the class of facts of which it 
is the principle, we shall have no difficulty in grant- 
ing all that the most unscrupulous of the enemies of 
Catholicity allege against the middle ages theis- 
selvea, and yet maintaining the claims of the church 
as the infallible church of God. {Vol. x, pp. 244-350.) 



CATHOLICS INDIFFERENT TO MEDL^V, 
HISTORY. 






We may, perhaps, find here one of the reasons why 
Catholics whohave from earliest infancy been reared 
in the bosom of the church appear so indifferent to 
mediteval history and show so little solicitude to 
prove that on its secular side it was not as dark 
^nd forbidding as Protestants heretofore have been 
accustomed to represent it. They have, in fact, no 
special interest in vindicating it. They seek their 
Lord, no" in the dead past, but in the living present — 
in the church that is and is to lie until the conanin- 
mation of the world unvaried and tSS-^ia 
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they may well leave the history of their antiquity, 
save so far as necessary to repel charges preferred 
against the church, to those outside of her com- 
munion. Hence the attempted rehabilitation of 
mediaeval society in our days is the work of Protes- 
tants; the romantic school is of Protestant-German 
origin ; the greater part of the recent historical 
works, many of them really able and learned, which 
have refuted the stale charges against the popes and 
the church in the middle ages are nearly all from 
Protestant, at least imcatholic, authors; and the 
mania which rages for reviving mediaeval arts, 
tastes, usages, and institutions chiefly affects Oxford 
men and their friends, disturbing the equilibrium of 
comparatively few Catholics. It is an admirable 
economy that they who see that their church is a 
mere corpse should seek to dress her in the robes of 
the past instead of those of the present. It spares 
the living and does no harm to the dead. Indeed, 
we are expecting the assailants of the church to shift, 
ere long, their position, and to attempt to rob her of 
the glory of having subdued the barbarians and 
founded modem civilization, by stoutly maintaining 
that there were no barbarians to subdue; that the 
Goths, Vandals, Huns, Franks, Burgundians, Lon- 
gobards, etc., were highly cultivated and polished 
tribes, far in advance of the degenerate races they 
invaded and supplanted; that the middle ages were 
admirable for their successful and complete realiza- 
tion of the loftiest and most perfect civilization; and 
that we poor Romanists fail to be Catholic because 
we fail to be sufficiently mediaeval ! We are looking 
for books and pamphlets intended to prove that the 
grand error of the popes, their grand apostasy, which 
caused and justified the reformation, eow^vs.\.^^ vcv 
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their regarding the invaders and destroyers of the 
Roman empire as barbarians, in resisting their ad- 
vanced civilization and laboring to impose upon 
them the inferior and effete civilization of Greece 
and Rome. Nay, we already yee evident indications 
that we are soon to be subjected to this new line of 
attack; and in more than one Puseyite publication 
we detect the germs of the view we here suggest, and 
which the romanticists seem to us to be pledged by 
their fundamental principles to develop and mature. 
(Vol. X. pp. 254. 255.) 



THE HUMANISTS AKD ROMANTICISTS. 



Under many relations we believe that after 
tenth century to the middle of the fourteenth the mid- 
dle ages were far superior to the present, though not 
under the relations of civilization properly so called. 
Butwhatthey are principally lauded for by our senti- 
mentalists and romanticists is precisely that in them 
which was the least in accordance with Catholicity 
and genuine civilization; for it is what proceeded 
from their barbaric, not from either their Christian 
or their Grieco-Roman elements. The revival of 
letters in the fifteenth century — that century of won- 
derful activity and enterprise^was a great event, and 
its bearing on human ciilture has hardly ever been 
ovcre.stimated ; but it came in a shape hostile to the 
schoolmen and old Grfeco-Roman gentilism. The 
humanists of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
have produced the romanticists of the nineteenth 
century. They seized upon the Grfeco-Roman ele- 
ments of modern society, sought to render them ex- 
clusive, to develop and realize them independently, 
on the one hand, of the church, and, oil Ute 
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of mediaeval barbarism, and they deprived them of 
life and brought forth a dead and petrified classi- 
cism, as offensive to good taste as to true piety — as 
incapable of aiding the growth of a truly human as 
of a truly Christian life. The romanticists revolted 
at this petrified classicism, and, already gentilized 
by the old humanists, had no alternative but to seek 
a living literature in developing the barbaric ele- 
ments of the middle ages and realizing them inde- 
pendently of the Greek and Roman elements and 
also of Catholicity. This they attempted, and their 
success would be the restoration, not of cultivated 
and polished gentilism, but of rude, unpolished, bar- 
baric heathenism, after the Teutonic and Scandina- 
vian modes. 

We are not disposed to deny that the schoolmen 
were defective in taste. They wrote barbarous 
Latin and were seldom good Greek scholars ; their 
humor was grotesque rather than delicate, and their 
jokes smacked of men who live among themselves, 
remote from the great world ; their forms were dry 
and rigid and their rules too narrow and too un- 
elastic for the play of the free spirit and expansive 
genius of man. The humanists, in combating them 
and substituting the purer taste and the more symmet- 
rical and graceful forms of ancient art, did a valuable 
service to the cause of human culture and refine- 
ment. So the romanticists, in freeing us from the 
fetters of a dead classicism, from the narrow and 
pedantic rules of men who servilely copied the ex- 
terior forms, but were incapable of producing in the 
free and original spirit of the ancient classics, and 
permitting us to move more at our ease, according 
to our natural dispositions, have served the cause of 
good literature. By their excavations of mediaeval 
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romance from the tombs of centuries and their im- 
portations from the old mystic East they have 
larged our literary horizon and augrnented our literary 
materials, for which we cheerfully render them all 
fitting acknowledgment. But as the humanists, 
along with their classicism, revived old gentile the- 
ories and speculations, by which they ruined philos- 
ophy and shook the faith of no small part of Christen- 
dom while professing to labor to confirm it, so the 
romanticists, to the extent of their influence, must 
revive the old barbaric heathenism and tend to ruin 
literature, art, philosophy, and throngh them both 
religion and civilization. The humanists gave ns 
heathenism, but it was cultivated heathenism which, 
as to its forms, was repugnant neither to good taste 
nor to Christianity ; the romanticists, the humanists 
of our time, give us heathenism to an equal extent, 
and what is worse, rude, uncouth, barbaric heathen- 
ism, with its grotesque images, its gigantic figures, 
its huge dis proportioned shapes, its hideous and 
grinning monsters, which no Christian art can bap- 
tize, no power can lick into a Christian shape, in- 
form with a Christian soul, or train to a civilized 
behavior. Do the best possible, it will always re- 
main the man-bear of recent German romance. 

Nothing would be more amusing, if the matter 
were not so grave, than to see our romanticists parad- 
ing the old mediaeval romances, chronicles, ballads, 
lays, and roundelays as genuine specimens of Chris- 
tian literature. Indeed, the irony is too obvious to | 
be witty. Even if sometimes the thought and sen- 
timent happen to be Christian, the form is barbariafl. 
The medifeval romancers frequently profane Chris- 
tian thoughts and expressions, as the old raagicians 
profaned the Sacred Host in their spells; but tbc 
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substance of their works is always derived from 
heathen sources. The troubadours of Provence are 
moved by their own corrupt passions and sing under 
Arabic, Moorish, and Manichean influences; the 
trouvferes of Normandy, the bards of Armorica and 
Wales, the minnesingers of Germany, recite or sing, 
for the most part, the old barbaric and heathen 
memories and superstitions of their respective na- 
tions, which long survived and are not even yet 
wholly extinct in the heart of the old Celtic, Scan- 
dinavian, and Teutonic families. To call the medi- 
a£val literature proceeding from these sources Chris- 
tian is only to prove how far we have lost, or never 
received, the true conception of Christianity. In 
admiring siich a literature, we give no evidence of a 
return towards Catholicity; we only show that we 
are doing our best to return to the state of the bar- 
baric nations before the church had commenced the 
work of their conversion, and are trying to satisfy 
our souls with mere vagaries or to enrich ourselves 
with the d^brh of old barbaric nationalities, idol- 
atries, and superstitions. (Vol. x. pp. 259, z6o. ) 

INFERIORITY OP MEDIEVAL MEN TO THE 
H ANCIENTS. 

' In all those lofty qualities of the civilized man, 
in themselves indifferent to vice or virtue, the man 
of mediseval history appears to us far inferior to the 
man of Greek and Roman antiquity. Compared 
with the latter, he seems to us a mere dwarf, stunted 
and warped in his growth by a one-sided and incom- 
plete culture. We find in the medieval man the 
moment he steps out of religion very little of that 
simplicitj', naturalness, repose, sustained courage, 
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I" 
prudent energj", sedate strength, greatness of sou!, 
constancy of will, firmness of resolution, or force of 
character which so strikes and charms us in the men 
of classic antiquity. There is, as Gioberti — a writer 
whom we like for some things and dislike for many 
— has well suggested, a considerable distance be- 
tween the men of Plutarch and Livy and the roman- 
tic heroes and lion-hearted warriors of Boiardo and 
Ariosto, with their mad adventure and their silly 
lo^e-makings. 

I/' The causes of this inferiority of the medisval 
y man, and perhaps equally of the man of our times, 
I we have no space to consider now at length. ^The 
[ remote cause of it lies, no doubt, in the_depiavity 
■^ of human nature, in consequence of which men will 
d& a thousand times ^ore to improve themselves and 
society for the sake of self or of worldly or human 
greatness than they will for the sake of God or at 
the command of duty. (Vol. x. pp. 361, 262.) 
Though the remote cause is in the corruption of 
human nature and the fact that paganism imposed 
less restraint on its operations than Catholicity, the 
proximate cause of this inferiority is in the schism 
which has always existed, since the institution of the 
church, between the secular and the spiritual ele- 
ments of society. The secular element has never 
been brought into harmony with the spiritual. The 
church could not do it at first, because the state was 
pagan and persecuted her; and it took her full three 
hundred years to convert it. But she had no sooner 
converted it than the barbarians began their in- 
vasion, andshehad to commence her struggle against 
barbarism, which, in part, still continues, 
never been able to baptize secular life i 
stjtute a culture as perfect for it as thatj 
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has always sustained is for the religious life. The, 
secular o rder has therefore, from the first, remained 
On tsidg__ of Christ ia nity,-,and-^fae"'lec^^Tar~~TIrind-J1'^fi 
never heen informed with the Christian spirit. The 
spirit" ol' all secular art, secular "literature, secular 
science, even when cultivated by Catholics, is and 
always has heen, from Nero to Mazzini, unchristian. 
This is obvious to every one. Whenever we leave 
the religious order, escape its external control, and 
abandon ourselves instinctively to secular pursuits, 
or in any degree yield to the spirit of tbe secular order, 
however pure our intentions in the outset, however 
firm our faith, sincere and earnest our attachment to 
our religion, we are imperceptibly borne away in a 
direction hostile to Christianity, and, ere we suspect 
danger, are sunk in the quicksands of vice or dashed 
against the rocks of heresy or infidelity. We have 
a striking proof of this in La Mennaia, another in 
Padre Ventura, and still another, we fear, in Gio- 
berti — three of the greatest and, in various ways, 
most extraordinary men of our times. AH three set 
outsincere, earnest, and enlightened Catholic priests, 
with rare philosophical genius and attainments and 
rarer knowledge of the spirit and tendencies of the 
age. La Mennais has fallen to the lowest depths; 
Ventura* has, by his recent conduct at Rome, out- 
raged the feelings of the whole Catholic world; and 
Gioberti, as his case now stands, or as it is known to 
us, we must regard as having betrayed his religion 
and forfeited all his claims upon sincere Catholics. 
What can more clearly prove that the secular order 
remains even to this day unbaptized, and that who- 
ever follows its spirit is sure to find himself on the 
side against the religion of God? 

• Father Vantura afterwards more than regained all he had I09C— ED. 
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Our modern literature is all full of this schism be- 
tween the two orders, and the seeret of most of the 
movements of our times is the effort to heal it. From 
Piiseyto Parker, Ventura to Proudhon, the Hegel iaias 
to the Fourierists and Icarians, the harmony of the 
two orders is the secret, in general the avowed, object. 
But, unhappily, nearly all efforts not only fail, but 
tend to widen the breach :-lie cause they a r e effort s 
■^to ^heal th e schism by harmonizi ng the spiritu aLwith 
the secular instead ot the secular with the spir itual. 
Here is the grand difficulty. As friends of religion 
we are obliged to hold on, in most countries, to things 
as they are — to desist from efforts to effect such ed- 
ucational improvements and social ameliorations as 
are good in themselves, such as are really needed, 
and such as we are most anxious to effect — because 
we cannot, in the present state of the world, make 
a single move in their behalf without throwing the 
power into the hands of the men who would subject 
the spiritual order to the secular, destroy the whole 
influence of religion, and with it the very conditions 
of civilization. The certain evil that would follow 
would infinitely outweigh the good we could effect 
(Vol. X. pp. 263, 264.) 






THE CHURCH NOT RESPONSIBLE FOR TH 
MIDDLE AGES. 

We recognize no church 0/ the middle ages; but 
the church t'n the middle ages, as in all ages, ... we 
hold to be irreproachable, not, indeed, because we are 
a great admirer of those ages themselves, nor because 
we believe they were themselves irreproachable, but 
because what there was in them objectional 
ceeded from causes independent of the chm 
hostile to her, which she had no 1 
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and could remove only in proportion as she could in- 
duce men to become voluntarily her subjects. There 
were, doubtless, things which she did then that she 
would not do now; for the circumstances now are 
different and do not demand, might not even justify, 
them. She is in the world to bless it; and while her 
doctrines and principles remain eternally unvaried 
and invariable, she applies them with perfect freedom 
to the circumstances of time and place. She never 
permits herself to become the slave of routine or of 
stereotyped modes of exterior action. When society 
is in an exceptional state she deals with it accord- 
ingly. When it throws upon her the burden of 
providing for the poor, she does it in the best manner 
existing circumstances allow. We rejoice when we 
read that seventeen thousand poor were fed in one 
day at Cluny, and we see in the fact her maternal 
solicitude and forethought for even the temporal sub- 
sistence of her children ; but we see no evidence in 
it of the perfection of the secular order of the time, 
and no reason for wishing to perpetuate a state of 
society that leaves such a number of poor daily to 
be fed at a single monastery. Many of the institu- 
tions which the church founded and cherished in the 
middle ages have passed away, or must pass away, 
with the social changes which are constantly taking 
place ; but this is no cause of reproach to her or of 
alarm to us. Others, better adapted to the altered 
circumstances of new ages, she will institute in their 
place and gain the same ends by other means. And 
thus it is that while we adhere to the church in all 
times, and because we do so, we are free to condemn 
barbarism wherever we find it and to labor with all 
our zeal and ability for an advanced and, if possible, 
an ever-advancing civilization. (Vol. x. p. 266.) 
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PROPOSED ALLIANCE OF RELIGION AND 
DEMOCRACY. 

We are at some loss to understand what is 
meant by forming an alliance between religion and ' 
liberty. To call for the forming of such an alliance ' 
seems to us to imply, what is not true, that religion 
has heretofore been divorced from liberty, and has 
remained alone or formed an adulterous union with 
tyranny and oppression. An alliance presupposes, ( 
also, that the allies are separate and independent ■ 
powers; but we are not aware of any such power as 
liberty separate from religion and independent of 
it. .Religienjs^the^rigin, groundj_^nd condilionjjf 
lihpi-ty Where religion is, there is liberty ; where, 
religion is not, whatever of license there may be, 
there is not liberty and cannot be. The two are in , 
their nature inseparable, and indistinguishable even, 
save as the effect is distinguishable from the cause, i 
the property from the essence, the stream from the j 
fountain. How, then, form an alliance between 1 
them, since they are already in their very nature so \ 
intimately united? How form an alliance between 
the sun and its rays or the rainbow and its lints? 

That there has been and is a party throughout 
most European nations clamoring for liberty as sej^ 
arated from religion, we are not ignorant; but ihef 
clamor for what has and can have no real existence 
under that sacred name. That this party has made 
and still makes war on the church, that it has be- 
lieved and still believes, or pretends to believe, that 
the church is the enemy of liberty, and that to become 
free it is necessary to overturn the altar as well as 
the throne, is lamentably true; but who that tovc9 
religion and is imbued with the lessons of I 
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pel can advocate an alliance of the church with 
these, or pretend that to accept and support, not, in- 
deed, their means, but the end they are really seek- 
ing, would be to accept and support the cause of lib- 
erty? That which the enemies of the church, the 
desecrators of all holy things, and the blasphemers 
of God clamor for is not liberty and can by no eccle- 
siastical alchemy be transmuted into liberty. There 
is with these not merely a mistake as to the means, 
agencies, or influences by which the end is to be i 
gained, but a mistake as to the end itself. With what ■ 
in them is religion to form an alliance? Or what I 
energy have they from which she could profit? | 
(\'ol. X. pp 70, 71.) 

Where the end proposed is distinctly religio 
and is sought from religious motives, the church 
may, undoubtedly, side with those who are seeking 
.it, bless their efforts, and make common cause with 
them; for their cause is hers and she does but use 
thera for the accomplishment of her own purposes. 
But where the end is not itself distinctly religions 
and is not referred to a distinctly religious end — is 
not to secure the freedom and independence of the 
church and to enable her to pursue freely, without 
let or hindrance, her divine mission of teaching, 
saving, succoring, and solacing mankind, but to pro- 
cure a merely temporal or earthly good — we see not 
how she can make common cause with those who are 
in pursuit of it without implying that heaven makes 
a compact with earth. The church may, and assur- 
edly does, promote men's earthly well-being, but 
never save as incidental to her promotion of their 
spiritual and eternal interests. The temporal fol- 
lows the eternal, but does not precede it and is not 
■ sought by it. "Seek first the kingdom. ol <a*:iiasvi. 
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his justice, and all these things shall be added unto I 
you " is the principle on which the church proceed* < 
and the invariable law which she prescribes to her ' 
children. The heavenly is gained only by being ibe I 
direct and sole object of pursuit; but the earthly! 
only by not being so sought, and, indeed, only by j 
not being sought at all. " He that will save bis life I 
shall lose it, and he that will lose his life for my sake < 
shall find it," We know no exceptions to this rule. ] 
Now, these European populations seeking popular 
forms of government are not seeking these as arc-j 
ligious end, nor, indeed, for a religious end, bntl 
solely with a view to their own social or temporal 
well-being. They have not in view the interests of i 
religion; they are not disposed to struggle forihoi 
freedom and independence of the church, or to re- 
move a single obstacle in the way of her fulfilling in] 
them, or for them, her divine mission; they have ta 
view only their own earthly interests. These they 
may, — in so far as they violate no law of God, omil 
no moral or religious duty, — no doubt, lawfully seek; 
but the church cannot, while they seek them only in 
reference to an earthly end, make common cause 
with them without an abandonment of her own 
principle of action and in some measure compro- 
mising her divine mission. Moreover, it is nol a 
sound view to identify even civil libertj- with popular 
forms of government. Freedom is possible under 
any and every form of government ; and so is tyranny. 
Republics can tyrannize and oppress as well as moo- 
archies, and we see among ourselves that under tlw 
most democratic institutions on earth three millioU 
of the population out of twenty can be held in abject 
slavery. Wherever the government is wisely and 
ju&tly administeied, vjhatever its form, there 
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freedom, and wherever it is not so administered, 
there is not civil freedom ; and the chances of a wise 
and just administration are not in proportion to 
the more or less popular form of the government, 
but to the more or less influence which religion has 
over the nation. Wherever the church is free and 
is able to exert her legitimate influence, the govern- 
ment will be as wisely administered as with human 
frailty can be expected ; but where she is not free, 
or where her influence is not exerted, there is and 
can be no guaranty of such administration, whatever 
the contrivances of statesmen or in whose hands 
soever may be placed the reins of government. 

As long as the European popj.ilations place their 
temporal well-being before their spiritual and eternal, 
not even the church can emancipate them and se- 
cure them the blessings of civil liberty. Political 
changes will prove unavailing, and the evil which is 
now concentrated in the court would only be diffused 
through the mass, and for one tyrant give a hun- 
dred. No siding with the people, no consecration of 
their banner and blessing of their cause, will deliver 
them from oppression unless they in themselves seek 
liberty, not for an earthly, but for a heavenly end — 
unless they place the church first in their affections 
and obedience and seek freedom for her sake in- 
stead of their own. 

Undoubtedly if the church were to proclaim com- 
mon cause with the movement for popular institu- 
tions, the great body of those who are seeking them 
would applaud her and rally under her banner, be- 
cause they could rally under hers without deserting 
their own. She and they would certainly come to- 
g-ether; not by their going to her, but by her com- 
ing to them. They would, no doubt, ha.\\ \v^x ^^ ^ 
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welcome ally and drink many a toast to her health 
so long as she claimed to be ortly an ally; bnt the 
moment she should seek to restrain their lawlessness. 
to compel them to observe discipline, or claim the 
right to command their forces, they would raise the 
cry, A has I' £g Use J five la Ripubligue! and she would 
find herself tinder the disadvantage of seeming to 
them to oppose the very cause she had sanctified 
and the very banner she had blessed. The alliance 
would secure her an infusion of popular energ>- 
while she obeyed the popular passion and exerted 
herself only to carry out the popular will, bnt no 
longer. For a moment she would seem to be 
strengthened by the alliance, but having by it made 
a concession to the people and told them that they 
were justifiable in their cause, she would in reality 
only be weakened by it. 

But it is said the popi/lations have become hostile 
to the church in consequence of their belief that she 
is unfriendly to civil liberty, and unless she es-pouses 
the cause they have so much at heart they will 
neither submit nor listen to her. There may be some 
truth in this, but we cannot accept the conclusion i 
that therefore she must disabuse them by espousing 
that cause. An astute politician in old pagan times 
might have reasoned with equal justice: The bulk 
of the pagan people believe the church is opposed to 
what they hold to be religion and will not submit 
or listen to her teaching; it is necessary, therefore. 
that she disabuse them by offering incense lothe 
idols. No matter whether the idol be Japiter. 
Venus, or civil liberty, an alliance with its woiship 
is alike inadmissible. It is not for those without to 
propose conditions to the church, nor is it for her to 
make concesaiona to IIuqtc^. She proposes the 
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tions; if we abuse our free will and reject them andA 
destroy our own souls, the responsibility rests on us^ | 
not on her. 

It is, undoubtedly, desirable to disabuse th^ popuJ 
lations of their error, but it cannot be done in the^ 
way proposed. The church cannot, in order to disa- 
buse them, consent to take the law from them. The 
policy recommended would procure, not their sub- 
mi.ssiontoher, but hers to them. They who submit 
to the church for the sake of any temporal good do not 
submit to her at all, nor do they become in reality any 
more or better Catholics than they were before. The 
European populations, to a considerable extent, no 
doubt, place the melioration of society and the estab- 
lishment of political liberty before every other object. 
But this is a grave error on their part — an error to 
be corrected, not sanctioned. For the church to 
make common cause with them were only to confirm 
them in it. Nay, this very error is one of the chief 
obstacles to the realization of the social improvement 
and civil liberty they demand. Their eagerness 
overleaps itself and fails of its aim. The church 
can do nothing for them save in proportion as she 
is able to disabuse them of this error and bring 
them to place God and heaven before all things else. 
As long as they entertain their present false view 
the church cannot rely on them — cannot work with 
them without falling herself into error — and they 
are out of the condition of either effecting or receiv- 
ing their emancipation. The church can really aid 
only those who love and obey her— submit them- 
selves to her instructions and authority. (Vol, x. 
pp. 72-75-) 
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FREEDOM OF THE CHURCH WILL SECI 
CIVIL FREEDOM. 

Finally, we cannot understand how the church can 
raise the banner of democracy and call upon the 
faithful to rally under It. She prescribes no partic- 
ular form of government; in her view, all forms of 
government, when and where legitimately estab- 
lished or legally existing, are alike sacred and ob- 
ligatory. She commands the administrators of gov- 
ernments, whether they be kings, nobles, or the 
people, to administer the government wisely and 
justly, in subjection to the law of God, for the public 
good. This is as far as she ever goes. How, then, 
can she side with the people in their movements for 
popular forms of government? Is she to change her 
policy, pursued without deviation for eighteen hun- 
dred years, and at this late day propose a particular 
form of government as an article of faith? Or be- 
cause kings now are tyrants is she to preach up 
democracy, and when democracy becomes a tyrant, 
to be obliged to preach up monarchy? There is in 
the demand, it strikes us, quite too much of short- 
sighted human policy, pursuing a course to-day which 
it must retrace to-morrow, or which seeks to gain a 
temporary object at the expense of an eternal prin> 
ciple. 

But if we oppose the policy which seems to us to 
be recommended in the oration before us. it is not 
because we oppose liberty or are the friends and 
apologists of the crowned tyrants or imbeciles uf 
Europe. We have no sympathy with tbc policy uE 
the principal European courts. That policy tsiip- 
posed to the freedom and independence *if the 
«hurdi, without vtViVtiVx tlo -^etx^Ve can be iwmm nq^'i 
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government wisely and justly administered. We 
abhor and detest it because it is hostile to freedom 
of conscience and would enchain the word of God — 
because it would subject the spiritual to the temporal 
and rob Almighty God of his own. Let there be a cru- 
sade preached against them in behalf of the freedom 
and independence of the church — let the populations 
be summoned to break the cords with which these 
infidel governments bind the Lord's anointed, and we 
will be first among the foremost to bind on the cross 
and march to the battle-field, to victory or immortal- 
ity. In securing this, the highest of all liberties 
and the source and guaranty of all liberty worthy 
of the name, the people would be emancipated from 
their tyrants to the full extent compatible with 
human infirmity. Civil freedom would be secured 
for all. " If the Son make you free, you shall be free 
indeed. " It is, therefore, the freedom of the Son, the 
freedom wherewith he makes free, that we should 
first of all — nay, alone — seek, and all other freedom 
shall be added thereto. Seek God alone, and you 
find what you seek, and, over and above all, the good 
you did not seek. Give all to God and he gives all 
back to you in a hundred fold. 

We wish the church to go as far against the gov- 
ernments of Europe as Padre Ventura does ; but for 
her own emancipation, which includes every other 
emancipation. We would have her go, as she always 
does, to the extent of her power, for her own liberty ; 
but not for liberalism, whether conspiring in secret 
with free-masons and carbonari, marching openly 
with Swiss radicals to the destruction of states and 
the desecration of temples, or assuming the Quaker 
garb of peaceful agitation. Then the end proposed 
would be distinctively religious, aivd 1\\^ q!co^xO^ 
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iniglit well consecrate the banner and bless the 
armies of the warriors enlisted; for they would be 
her own soldiers, her own sons, not foreign allies 01 
mercenaries. In a work of this kind every CalhoHc 
could sympathize, and would give at least his prayers 
for its success. 

We admire our great and good father Pius IX. for 
the administrative reforms he has introduced into 
the immediate patrimony of St. Peter; but we ad- 
mire him still more for the free, bold, and command- 
ing attitude which he assumes before the lay lords 
of the earth — recalling the sainted Hildebrand, the 
heroic third Alexander, and the third Innocent, wbo 
made crowned heads feel and acknowledge that the 
church is paramount to the state, and that, when she 
speaks, kings, as well as the meanest of their S 
vants, must bare the head and listen. Thanks, de- 
vout thanks, be to Almighty God, who has sent us a 
successor of St. Peter that brings back the heroic ages 
and, in the face of an infidel, and scoffing, and time- 
serving generation, renews the chivalry of the cross 
and speaks in the tone that becomes the vice- 
gerent of God on earth ! Let the faithful rally at his 
bidding; let them glory in his reassertion of the in- 
dependence of the spiritual power, that as pontiff, 
as well as prince, he spurns the dictation of the Aus- 
trian, the wiles of the Gaid, and the cajoleries ui 
the Briton; let them support him by their praj-er^ 
and, if need be, by their deeds; and be assured tbsi 
the tyranny which now weighs so heavily upon tbe 
European populations will be lightened, the chains 
which bind the souls of the toiling and starving iniH- 
ions will be broken, Christian civilization, so fatallv 
interrupted by the Protestant rebellion in bcbaMof 
heathenism, will resume its march aa4 ^^H^iat , 



man as full a measure of earthly well-being as it c 
be for his interest to possess. (Vol. x. pp. 76-78.) 

THE SPREAD OF SOCIALISM. 

Nothing, to a rightly instructed mind, is 
ridiculous or absurd than the infidelity which so ex- 
tensively prevailed in the last century and which 
under another form prevails equally in this. Yet 
when the philosophy which necessarily implied it 
iirst made its appearance, few comparatively took 
the alarm, and even learned and sound churchmen 
were unable to persiiade themselves that there was any 
serious danger to be apprehended. When the phi- 
losophers and literary men went further and, devel- 
oping that philosophy, actually made free with the 
Scriptures and even the mysteries of faith, the 
majority of those who should have seen what was 
coming paid little attention to them, jested at the 
incipient incredulity with great good-humor, felt 
sure that no considerable number of persons would 
proceed so far as to deny not only the church, but 
the very existence of God, and flattered themselves 
that the infidelity which was manifest wonld prove 
only a temporary fashion, a momentary caprice, 
which would soon become weary of itself and 
evaporate. Nevertheless, all the while the age was 
virtually infidel, and thousands of those who had 
persisted in believing there was no danger were 
themselves but shortly after driven into exile or 
brought tothe guillotine by its representatives. The 
same thing occurs now in regard to socialism. The 
great body of those who have faith and sound prin- 
ciples look upon it as the dream of a few isolated in- 
dividuals, as undeserving a moment's atte.'Q.tvsa,^isi&. 
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think it a waste of time and breath even to caution 
the public against it. Yet in one form or other it 
has already taken possession of the age, has armed 
itself for battle, made the streets of Paris, Berlin, 
Frankfort, Vienna, and other cities run with blood, 
and convulsed nearly the whole civilieed world. It 
organized all through Europe and the United 
States; scarcely a book, a tract, or a newspaper is 
issued from a constantly teeming press that does not 
favor it, and there is scarcely anything else going 
that can raise a shout of applause from the people; 
and yet we are told, even by grave men, that it is a 
matter which need excite no apprehension. (Vol. 
X. pp. 8i, 82.) 



THE REMEDY FOR SOCIALISM. 






The only possible remedy is not declamai 
against the horrible results, the pernicious conclu- 
sions, at which the popular mind arrives — the re- 
source of weak men — but the correction of the pop- 
ular premises and recalling the people to sound first 
principles. Once concede that even political equality 
is a good, an object worth seeking, you must concede 
that social equality is also a good ; and social equality 
is necessarily the annihilation of religion, govern- 
ment, property, and family. The same principle 
which would justify the Moderate Republicans of 
France in dethroning the king would justify M. 
I ^ Proudhon in making war on property, declaring 
every rich man a robber, and seeking to exterminate 
the bourgeoisie, as these have already extermiaat 
the nobility. There is no stopping-place 
legitimacy — whether monarchical or republi 
imacy — and the most ultra socialj 
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career of political reform — we say political, not ad- 
ministrative, reform — we are pledged to pursue it to 
its last results. We are miserable cowards, orworse, 
if we shrink from the legitimate deductions from 
our own premises. There is not a meaner sin than 
the sin of inconsequence — a sin against our own ra- 
tional nature which distinguishes us from the mere 
animal world. If we adopt the socialistic premises 
we must go on with the socialists in their career of 
destruction; nay, we shall be compelled to do so or 
strew the battle-field with our dead bodies. If we 
recoil from the socialistic conclusions we must re- 
examine our own premises and reject distinctly, un- 
reservedly, and heroically every socialistic principle 
we may have unwittingly adopted, every socialistic 
tendency we may have unintentionally cherished. 

The people, it is wel! known, do not discriminate, 
do not perceive, until it is too late, the real nature 
and tendency of their principles. They mix up truth 
and falsehood, and can hardly ever be made to dis- 
tinguish the one from the other. They adopt prin- 
ciples which appear to them sound and wholesome, 
and which under a certain aspect are so, and, uncon- 
scious of aiming at what is destructive, they place 
no confidence in any who tell them they expose 
themselves to danger. They see no connection be- 
tween their principles and the conclusions against 
which we warn them, and which they at present, as 
well as we, perhaps view with horror; they therefore 
conclude that the connection we assert is purely 
imaginary, that we ourselves are deceived or have 
some sinister purpose in asserting it; that we are 
wedded to the past, in love with old abuses, because, 
perhaps, we profit or hope to profit by them; that 
we do not understand our age, are narrow and con- 
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[ traded in our views, with no love or respect for BlC 
poorest and most numerous class. In a word, thej 
as down as rank conservatives or aristocrats. No 
age ever comprehends itself, and the people, fof- 
lowing its dominant spirit, can never give an account 
of their own principles. They never trace them ont 
to their last results, and are unable to follow the 
chain of reasoning by which horrible consequences 
are linked to premises which appear to them in- 
nocent. They never see whither they are going. 
(Vol. X. pp. 8s, 86.) 

SOCIALISM ASSUMES THE CHRISTIAN GARB. 

Veiling itself under Christian forms, attempting 
to distinguish between Christianity and the church, 
claiming for itself the authority and immense 
popularity of the Gospel, denouncing Christianity ia 
the name of Christianity, discarding the Bible in the 
name of the Bible, and defying God in the name at 
God, socialism conceals from the un discriminating 
multitude its true character, and, appealing to the 
dominant sentiment of the age and to some of our 
strongest natural inclinations and passions, it asserts 
itself with terrific power and rolls on in its career of 
devastation and death with a force that human beings, 
in themselves, are impotent to resist. Men arc as- 
similated to it by all the power of their own natnie 
and by all their reverence for religion. Their very 
faith and charity are perverted, and their nobkst 
sympathies and their sublimest hopes are made sub- 
servient to their basest passions and their most 
grovelling propensities. Here is the secret of the 
strength of sociaiism, and here is the prmctpBl 
source of its danger. 
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The open denial of Christianity is not now to be 
dreaded; the incredulity of the last century is now 
in bad taste and can work only under disguise. All 
the particular heresies which human pride or human 
perversity could invent are now effete or unfashion- 
able. Every article in the creed has been succes- 
sively denied, and the work of denial can go no 
further. The attempt to found a new sect on the 
denial of any particular article of faith would now 
only cover its authors with ridicule. The age laughs 
at Protestantism and scorns sectarism. The spirit 
that works in the children of disobedience must, 
therefore, affect to be Christian, more Christian than 
Christianity itself, and not only Christian, but Cath- 
olic, It can manifest itself now and gain friends 
only by acknowledging the church and all Catholic 
symbols, and substituting for the divine and heavenly 
sense in which they have hitherto been understood 
a human and earthly sense. Hence the religious 
character which socialism attempts to wear. It re- 
jects in name no Catholic symbol; it only rejects the 
Catholic sense. If it finds fault with the actual 
church, it is because she is not truly catholic, does 
not understand herself, does not comprehend the 
profound sense of her own doctrines, fails to seize 
and expound the true Christian idea as it lay in the 
mind of Jesus and as this enlightened age is pre- 
pared to receive it. The Christian symbol needs a 
new and a more catholic interpretation, adapted to 
our stage in universal progress. Where the old in- 
terpretation uses the words God, church, and heaven, 
you must understand humanity, society, and earth ; 
you will then have the true Christian idea and 
bring the Gospel down to the order of nature and 
within the scope of human reason. But while you 
23 
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put the human and earthly sense upon the old Cath- 
olic words, Lie careful and retain the words them- 
selves. By taking care to do this you can secure 
the support o£ the adherents of Christianity, who, if 
they meet their old, familiar terms, will not miss their 
old, familiar ideas; and thus you will be able to rec- 
oncile the old Catholic world and the new, and to 
go on with humanity in her triumphant progress 
through the ages. 

Since it professes to be Christian and really denies 
the faith, socialism is a heresy; and since by its in- 
terpretation it eviscerates the Catholic system of its 
entire meaning, it is the n'si/m/' oi all the particular 
heresies which ever have been or can be. The in- 
genuity of men, aided by the great enemy of souls, 
can invent no further heresy. All possible heresies 
are here summed up and actualized in one universal 
heresy, on which the age is proceeding with all ] 
sible haste to erect a counterfeit Catholicity for the 
reception and worship of Antichrist as soon as he 
shall appear in person. (Vol. x. pp. 92-95.) 

THE ESSENCE OE SOCIALISM. 

What we have said will suffice to show the subtle 
and dangerous character of socialism, and how, al- 
though the majority may recoil from it at present, 
if logically drawn out by its bolder and more consist- 
ent advocates, the age may nevertheless be really 
and thoroughly socialistic. We know that the age 
seeks with all its energy, as the greatest want trf 
mankind, political and social reforms. Of thistbeK 
is and can be no doubt. Analys 
the principles and motives which lead to tlitt 
which induce the people in our days to s 
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them, and you will find at the bottom of them all the 
assumption that our good lies in the fiatural order and Z \ 
is not attainable by individual effort. All we see, all 
we hear, all we read, from whatever quarter it 
comes, serves to prove that this is the deep and 
settled conviction of the age. If it were not, these 
revolutions in France, Italy, Germany, and else- 
where would have no meaning, no principle, no aim, 
and would be as insignificant as drunken rows in the 
streets of our cities. 

But the essence of socialism is in this very assump- 
tion that our good lies in the natural order and is 
unattainable by individual effort. Socialism bids us 
follow n n turf", inntend of sn xLn^;[jnth thp Gospel," Re- Y, \^ 
sistnature. Placing our good in the natural order, 
it necessarily restricts it to temporal goods, the only 
good the order of nature can give. For it, then, evil 
is to want temporal goods and good is to possess 
them. But in this sense evil is not remediable or 
good attainable by individual effort. We depend on 
nature, which may resist us, and on the conduct of 
others, which escapes our control. Hence the neces- 
sity of social organization, in order to harmonize the 
interests of all with the interest of each, and to en- 
able each by the union of all to compel nature to 
yield him up the good she has in store for him. But 
all men are equal before God, and, since he is just, 
he is equal in regard to all. Then all have equal 
rights — an equal right to exemption from evil and 
an equal right to the possession of good. Hence the 
social organization must be such as to avert equal 
evil from all and to secure to each an equal share of 
temporal goods. Here is socialism in a nut-shell, 
following as a strictly logical consequence from the 
principles or assumptions which the age adopts aud 
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on which it everywhere acts. The systems drawn 
out by Owen, Fourier, Saint-Simon, Cabet, Prou- 
dhon, or others, are mere attempts to realize social- 
ism, and may or may not be ridiculous and absurd; 
but that is nothing to the purpose if you concede 
their principle. These men have done the best they 
could, and you have no right to censure them as 
long as you agree with them in principle, unless you 
propose something better. (Vol, x. pp. 94, 95.) 

ONLY CHRISTIANITY CAN REMOVE EVILS. 

Now, we agree with La Mennais that Christianit)' 
has a political and social character, and with the 
editor of The Boston Quarterly Rniew that Chris- 
tianity seeks the good of man in this life as well as 
in the life to come. We say with all our heart, " On 
the earth was he [our Lord] to found a new order of 
things, to bring round the blissful ages, and to give 
to renovated man a foretaste of heaven. It was here 
the millions were to be blessed with a heaven, as 
well as hereafter." No doubt of it. But /« the new 
order and by it — not out of it and independently of 
it. Out of the new order and independently of it 
the millions are, to say the least, no better off than 
if it did not exist, and have no right to any portion 
of its blessings. The socialists, when they attempt 
to press Christianity into their service, are bad logi- 
cians. They are right when they tell us that our Lord 
came to found a new order of things, for he certainlj' 
did come for that purpose ; they are right when thej 
tell us that it is Christian to seek a heaven on earth 
for the millions, for there is a Christian heaven here 
for all men if they choose to accept it; but when 
they say this they are bound to add tbi 
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is in the new order established, and is to be sought 
in it and by obedience to its principles. It is Chris- 
tian to seek that order of happiness which Chris- 
tianity proposes, by the means which it prescribes; 
but to seek another order of happiness, and by other 
means, is not therefore necessarily Christian and may 
even be antichristian. Here is the point they over- 
look and which vitiates all their reasoning. 

Let no one say that we allege that man must forego 
any good while in this world in order to gain heaven 
hereafter. It would be no great hardship, even if it 
were so; but our God deals much more liberally with 
us, and requires us to give up, in order to secure 
heaven hereafter, only what makes our misery here. 
The socialist is right in saying that there is good for 
us even in this world ; his error lies in placing that 
good in the natural order and in making it unattain- 
able by individual effort. Our good lies not in the 
natural order, but in the supernatural order — in that 
new order which our Lord came to establish. In 
that order there is all the good we can conceive, and 
attainable by simple voluntary efforts. Out of that" 
order there is no good attainable either by the efforts 
of individuals or by association, because out of it 
there is no good at all. Temporal goods, giving to 
the term the fullest possible sense, are not good, and, 
sought for themselves, are productive only of evil. 
Here is the first error of the socialists. No evil is 
removable, no good is attainable, as long as any 
earthly or merely natural end is held to be, for its 
own sake, a legitimate object of pursuit. There is 
and can be good for no one, here or hereafter, save 
in seeking exclusively the end for which Almighty 
God has intended us, and by the means and in the 
way he himself has appointed. "Non^, \.^i\s» ^tA \'s» 
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neither in this world nor of this world, neither 
nature nor of nature, and therefore can be gained, 
can be promoted, by no natural effort, by no natural 
means — neither by political changes nor by social 
changes, neither by political democracy nor by so- 
cial democracy. These things have and can have no 
necessary connection with it. It is a mistake, then, 
to regard them, in themselves, as ever in any dej 
desirable. (Vol. x. pp. 96, 97.) 



1 



SOCIALISM DESTROYS LIBERTY. 
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The socialists are right when they say that the 
Christian law is the law of liberty, but not therefore 
necessarily right when they terra the movements of 
the people for what they call liberty Christian move- 
ments, originating in Christian principle. Undoubt- 
edly, the Christian law is the law of liberty. Our 
Saviour came to free us from bondage, and whom he 
makes free is free indeed. In the order he estali- 
lishes, our highest good, our only good, whether for 
time or eternity, is entirely independent of tbf 
world. Nothing *in the universe can hinder us, 
against our will, from attaining to it. We have only ' 
to will it and it is ours, and we are always and even'- i 
where free to will. No one depends on nature or 
other men for the power to fulfil his destiny, to gain 
the end for which he was intended. Here is the 
Christian doctrine of liberty, the glorious liberty 
which our religion reveals and which we know \iy I 
divine faith is no deception. But the liberty the 
socialists commend, and which the people are seek- ( 
ing, is not Christian liberty, for it is not libetty at | 
all. Socialism, by its very principle, enslaves as to 
nature and sociely and s>ii\)\e.t\s "tts U^^^e 
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ations of time and sense. According to it man can 
attain to true good, can gain the end for which he 
was made, only in a certain political and social order, 
which it depends on the millions, whom the individ- 
ual cannot control, to construct, and which, when 
constructed, may prove to be inconvenient and in- 
adequate and require to be pulled down and built 
up again. The individual, it teaches us, can make 
no advance towards his destiny but in proportion as 
he secures the cooperation of his race. All men 
must be brought down or brought up to the same 
level before he can go to the end for which his God 
made him ; each man*s true good is unattainable till 
all men are prepared to take " a pull, a strong pull, 
a long pull, and a pull all together," to attain theirs! 
This is slavery, not liberty. Nay, it denies the pos- 
sibility of liberty and makes slavery the necessary 

condition of all men. Is not he a slave who is 
chained to nature for his good, or to a social organi- 
zation which does not exist and which depends on 
the wisdom, the folly, the passions or instincts, the 

vhims or caprices of other men to create or to de- 
stroy? Who can deny it? He only is free, he only 
knows what freedom is, who tramples the world be- 
neath his feet, who is independent of all the acci- 
dents of time and space, of all created beings, and 

vho has but to will and all heaven is his, and re- 
lains his, though the entire universe fall in ruins 

. ound him. (Vol. x. pp." 97, 98.) 

HOW FAR CHRISTIANITY REMOVES EVILS. 

Of course we do not pretend that by conforming 
to the Christian order the political and social equal- 
ity contended for will be obtained; we do not pre- 
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tend that there will be no more pain, no more sorrow . 
no more poverty, no more hunger or thirst. The. j 
things will remain, no doubt, as facts; but we have 
shown that they are not necessarily evils and that 
their removal is not necessarily a good. These 
things have their uses in this world or they would not 
be suffered to exist. To the just they are mercies, sal- 
utary penance, or occasions of merit — purging the 
soul from the stains of past transgressions or givin^^ 
it an occasion to rise to higher sanctity and a higher 
reward. To the sinner they ma}'- be the occasion of 
evil; but, if so, only because he does not receive 
them in a proper disposition and because by his 
malice he refuses to profit by them. But even to 
him they are no more hurtful than their opposites — 
often not so hurtful. By conforming to the Chris- 
tian order, all so-called temporal evils, in so far as 
evil, are removed, and all so-called temporal goods, 
in so far as good, are secured ; and this is all that can 
be asked. (Vol. x. p. 102.) 



PHILOSOPHY. 

PHILOSOPHY STARTS WITH THOUGHT. 

Philosophy is the creation of the human under- 
standing, naturally or supernattirally enlarged and 
enlightened. All begins and ends with Thought, 
our only medium of knowledge, whatever its sphere 
or its degree. Thought is, for us, always ultimate. 
We cannot go before nor behind Thought; for we 
have nothing but thought with which to go before 
or behind it. (Vol. i. p. 58.) 

ANALYSIS OF THOUGHT. 

Thought is either intuitive or reflective. The 
careful analysis of intuitive thought, intuition, . . . 
discloses these three elements: subject, object, and 
their relation, always distinct, always inseparable, 
given simultaneously in one and the same complex 
fact. Deny one or another of these elements, and there 
is and can be no thought. Remove the subject, and 
there is no thought, for there evidently can be no 
thought where there isno thinker; remove the object, 
and there is equally no thought, for to think nothing is 
simply not to think; and, finally, deny the relation 
of subject and object, and you also deny all thought, 
for certainly the soul cannot apprehend an object or 
an object be presented to the soul with no relation 
between them, (Vol. ii. p. 42.) 



r 
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SUBJECT AND OBJECT ALIKE CERTAIN. 

The three elements of thought being given 
simultaneously and synthetically in one and the same 
fact, they all three rest on the same authority and 
are equally certain both subjectively and objec- 
tively. Here we escape the interminable debates 
of philosophers as to the passage from the subjective 
to the objective, and, in military phrase, flank the 
question of the certainty of human knowledge and 
thus render all arguments against either subjectivism 
or scepticism superfluous. There is no passage from 
the subjective to the objective if the activity of the 
subject alone suffices for the production of thought, 
and no possible means of a logical refutation of 
scepticism. If the soul alone could suffice for 
thought, nothing else would be necessary to its 
production, and thought would and could affirm no 
reality beyond the soul itself; no objective reality 
could ever be proved, and no real science would be 
possible. AU objective certainty would vanish, for 
we bave and can have only thought with which to 
prove the objective validity of thought. Heuce it 
is that those philosophers who regard thought as the 
product of the soul's activity alone have never been 
able to refute the sceptic or to get beyond the sphere 
of the subject. (Vol. ii. p. 43.) 

If the object were purely passive, or did not actively 
concur in the production of thought, it would be as 
if it were not, and the soul could no more think 
with it than without it. It is the fact that the ob- 
ject actively concurs in the production of thought 
that establishes its reality, since what is not or has 
no real existence cannot act, cannot present orafBrm 
itself. . . . The soul cauuot act without the obtjeU, ■ 
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nor unless the object is placed in relation with it; 
consequently the soul can no more create the relation 
than it can create the object or itself. The object with 
the relation, or the correlation of subject and object, 
then, is presented to the soul or given it, not created 
or furnished by it. 

The soul, unable to think by itself alone or in 
and of itself, can think even itself, find itself, or be- 
come aware of its own existence only in conjunction 
with the object intuitively presented; each of the 
three elements of thought therefore not only rests on 
the same authority, but each is as certain as is the 
fact of consciousness or the fact that we think. The 
object is affirmed or affirms itself objectively, and is 
real with all the certainty we have or can have of 
our own existence. Further than this thought itself 
cannot go; we cannot frofti principles more ultimate 
than thought demonstrate thought; but it is not 
necessary, for he who thinks knows that he thinks, 
and cannot deny that he thinks without thinking, and 
therefore not without affirming what he denies. This 
is all that can be asked, for a denial that denies itself 
is equivalent to an affirmation. (Vol. ii. pp. 44, 45.) 

The object, if given simultaneously with the sub- 
ject in the fact of thought, precedes it in the order 
of being or real order; for it presents or affirms itself 
as the necessary condition of the soul's activity and 
of her apprehension of her own existence even. It 
is first in order, and its analysis should precede that of 
the soul; for as the subject is given only in conjunc- 
tion with the object, or as reflected or mirrored in it, 
it is only as reflected or mirrored in the object that 
it can know or recognize its own powers or faculties. 
The object determines the faculty, not the faculty 
the object. . . . 
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The analysis of the object, like that of thought, if 
ve mistake not, gives us, or discloses as essential in 
it, three elements, the ideal, the empirical, and the 
relation between them. The ideal is ihe a /•hai i and 
apodictic element, without which there is and can 
be no intelligible object, and consequently no 
thought; the empirical is the fact of experience, or 
the object, whether appertaining to the sensible 
order or to the intelligible, as intellectually ap- 
prehended by the soul ; the relation is the n/^xus of the 
ideal and the empirical, and is given by the ideal it^ 
self. (Vol. ii. p. 47.) 



THE IDEAL IS OBJECTIVE. 






The object of thought always presents itself 
either as contingent or as necessary. The categories 
of necessity and contingency not being empirical, 
since they are the forms under which we necessarily 
apprehend every object we do apprehend, we call 
them ideas, or the ideal. The question to be settled 
is. Is the ideal, without which no fact of experience 
is possible, on the side of the object or on the side 
of the subject? Kant places it on the side of llie 
subject and subjects the object to the laws of the 
soul; we place it on the side of the object and hold 
that it is that without which the object is not 
intelligible, and therefore no object at all. Hence 
we maintain that the object of thought is not a sim- 
ple unit, but consists of three inseparable elements, 
the ideal, the empirical, and their relation. / The 
proof that we are right is furnished in our analysis of 
thought, and rests on the principle that what tsootis 
not intelligible, and that no object is intelligible s 
s it really existis. This follows necessarily^ 
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fact we have established that the object presents or 
affirms itself by its own activity. Contingent ex- 
istences are active only in their relation to the 
necessary, consequently are intelligible or cognizable 
only in their relation of contingency. Then, as cer- 
tain as it is that we think, so certain is it that the 
ideal is on the side of the object, not on the side of 
the subject. This will appear still more evident 
when we recollect that the contingent is not appre- 
hensible without the intuition of the necessary on 
which it depends, and the necessary is and can be no 
predicate of the subject, which is contingent exist- 
ence, not necessary being, since it depends on the 
object for its power to act. 

f It follows from this that the ideal is given in- 
tuitively in every thought as an essential element 
of the object, and therefore that it is objective and 
real. . . . Cognition or perception is an act of the 
soul in concurrence with the object, and the soul, 
though the forma corporis, or informing principle of 
the body, never in this life acts without the body, 
and consequently can perceive the ideal only as sen- 
sibly represented. The ideal is really given in intui- 
tion, but not by itself alone ; it is given in the empiri- 
cal fact as its a priori condition, and is distinctly held 
only as separated from it by reflection, the i?iteUecius 
agenSy or active intellect, as maintained by St. Thomas 
and the whole peripatetic school, as well as by the 
official teaching in our Catholic schools and colleges 
generally. 

Ideal intuition is not perception or cognition. 
Perception is empirical, whether mediate or im- 
mediate and whatever its object or its sphere, and 
in it the soul is always the percipient agent. In- 
tuition of the ideal is solely the act of the object., and 
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in relation to it the intellect is passive. It cone- 
sponds to the intelligible species of the peripatetics, 
or rather to what they call species impressa. . . . 
Now, as we have shown that the intellect cannot act 
prior to the presentation of the object or till the ob- 
ject is placed in relation with it, it cannot then, either 
in the sensible or the intelligible order, place itself 
in relation with the object, but the object, by an ob- 
jective act independent of the intellect, must place 
itself in relation with the subject. This is the fact 
that underlies the doctrine of the peripatetic phan- 
tasms and intelligible species, and translated into 
modem thought means all simply what we call ideal 
intuition, or the presentation or affirmation of the 
object by itself or its placing itself by its own act in 
relation to the intellect as the a priori condition of 
perception. 

But as the sonl cannot act without the body the 
intelligible cannot be presented save as sensibly rep- 
resented; and therefore only in the phantasmata or 
sensible species, from which the active intellect ab- 
stracts, divides, disengages, or separates — not infers — 
them. Yet the intelligible, the ideal, as we say, is 
really presented, and is the object in which the in- 
tellect terminates or to which it attains, (VoL li. 
pp. 51-54-) 

UNIVERSALS. 

It is necessary to be on our guard against con- 
founding the question of the reality of the ideal or 
universal and necessary ideas . . . with the scholas- 
tic question as to the reality of universals. . . . The 
universals of the Schoolmen are divisible into class- 
es: I, Whiteness, roundness, and the like, to wh* 
some think Plato gave reality, as ] 
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the beautiful, etc., and which are manifestly abstrac- 
tions, with no reality save in their concretes from 
which the mind abstracts them ; a. Genera and spe- 
cies, as humaiiitiis. The Scholastics, as far as our Study 
of them goes, do not sharply distinguish between 
these two classes, but treat them both under the gen- 
eral head of tmiversals. . . . 

The reality of genera and species is very plainly 
taught in Genesis, for it is there asserted that God 
created all living creatures each after its kind; and 
if we were to deny it, generation as the production 
of like by like could not be asserted; the dogma of 
Original Sin, or that all men or the race sinned in 
Adam, would be something more than an inexpli- 
cable mystery, and we have observed that those theo- 
logians who deny the reality of the species have a 
strong tendency to deny original sin, or to explain it 
away so as to make it not sin, but the punishment 
of sin. Certainly if the race were not one and 
real in Adam, it would be somewhat difficult to 
explain how original sin could be propagated by nat- 
lu-al generation. It wonld be equally difficiilt to ex- 
plain the mystery of Redemption through the assump- 
tion of human nature by the Word, unless we 
suppose, what is not admissible, that the Word as- 
sumed each individual man, for to suppose a real 
human nature common to all men is to assert the 
reality of the genus or species. The denial of the 
reality of genera and species not only denies the uni- 
ty of the race and thus denies Original Sin, the In- 
carnation, Redemption, and Regeneration, but also 
impugns, it seems to us, the Mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity, by denying the unity of the nature or essence 
of the three persons of the Godhead, and certain it 
is that both Rosceline and Abelard -wetft atirassA 
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of denying or misrepresenting; that ineffable Mas- 
tery. . . . 

As to the other class of universals, . . . they are 
conceptions, existing in nientc cum fundamento in rt. 
that is, mental abstractions, formed by the mind 
operating on the concretes given in intuition. They 
have their foundation in reality. There is a basis of 
reality in all our mental conceptions, even in our 
wildest imaginations and our most whimsical fancies, 
for we neither think nor imagine what is absolutely 
unreal. {Vol. ii. pp. 54-56.) 
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ecL .ind 



The analysis of thought gives us three i 
arable elements, all equally real: subject, object, and 
their relation; the analysis of the object gives us 
also three inseparable elements, ai! objectively real, 
namely, the ideal, the empirical, and their relation. 
The analysis of the ideal, we shall see, gives us again 
three inseparable elements, all also objectively real, 
namely, the necessary, the contingent, and their re- 
lation, or being, existences, and the relation between 
them, (Vol. ii. p. 56.) 

Real and necessary being is independent and can 
stand alone, but we found in our analysis of the 
object another line of categories, the contingent, the 
particular, the dependent, etc., equally □ecessarj' as 
the fl/Aw/-/ condition of experience or empirical in- 
tuition, and therefore included in the ideat clemefii 
of the obiect, and therefore given or presented in 
ideal intuition. . . . The analysis of the ideal shows 
that the necessary and the contingent are both given 
:he idea! intuition, and there is no need of-atteinpl- 
to conclude e\tYv«T from the other. "Simf mn 
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both primitive, and being intuitively given, both are 
and must be objectively real. (Vol. ii. pp. 58, 59.) 



REALITY OF THE NECESSARY AND CONTINGENT. 

But the necessary and the contingent are abstract 
terms and are real only in their concretes. There 
is and can be no intuition of necessary and contin- 
gent as abstractions; for as abstractions they have 
no objective existence, and therefore are incapable 
of presenting or affirming themselves in intuition, 
which, as we have shown, is the act of the object, 
not of the subject. The necessary must therefore, 
since we have proved it real, be real and necessary 
being, and intuition of it is intuition of real and 
necessary being. In like manner, intuition of the 
contingent is not intuition of contingent nothing, 
but of contingent being, that is, existences, the ens 
secundum quid of the Schoolmen. This is what we 
have proved in proving the reality of the ideal. 
Ideas without which no fact of knowledge is possible, 
and which through objective intuition enter into all 
our mental operations, are not, as they are too often 
called, abstract ideas, but real. "- 

We have reduced, provisorily, the ideas or cate- 
gories to two, necessary and contingent, which wc 
find, in the fact that they are intuitively given, are 
real, and if real, then the necessary is real and nec- 
essary being and the contingent is contingent, 
though real, existence. Then the analysis of the 
ideal or ^/r/^r/ element of human knowledge gives 
us being, existences, and their relation. These three 
terms are really given intuitively, but, as we have 
seen, in the fact of thought or experience they are 
given as an inseparable element of the object^ not as 
24 



distinct or separate objects of thought, or of empiri- 
cal apprehension, noetic or sensible. They are 
given in the empirical fact, though its a priori ele- 
ment and the mind by its own intuitive action does 
not distinguish them from the empirical element of 
the object, or perceive them as distinct and separate 
objects of thought. We distinguish them only by re- 
- flection, or by the analysis of the object, which is 
complex, distinguishing what in the object is ideal 
and a priori from what is empirical and a posteriori. 
When we assert the necessary and contingent as 
ideas, the mind, again, does not perceive that the 
one is being and the other existence or dependent on 
being; the mind perceives this only in reflecting that 
if given they must be objective and real, and if real, 
being and existence, for what is not being, or by or 
from being is not real. The identity of the ideal 
and the real and of the real with being and what is 
from being is arrived at by reflection, and is, if you 
insist on it, a conclusion, but, as the logicians say, 
an explicative, not an illative conclusion. 

But we have reduced the categories to the necM- 
sary and contingent, and foimd the necessary idOt- 
tical with real and necessary being, ens neeessarium tl 
reale, and the contingent identical with contingent 
existence, ens secundum quid. Being is independent 
and can stand alone, and can be asserted without 
asserting anything besides itself ; for who says *rt>p 
says being is. . . . But a contingent existence 
cannot be thought by itself alone, for contingency 
asserts a relation and can be thought or asserted 
only under that relation. It would be a contradic- 
tion in terms to assert ideal intuition of the cuntjn- 
gent as independent, self -existent, for it would Dot 
then be coatiagent. The coIltiIlgea^ m Uk UOB 
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itself implies, has not the cause or source of its ex- 
istence in itself, but is dependent on being. The re- 
lation between the two categories is the relation of 
dependence of the contingent on the necessary, or of 
contingent existences on real and necessary being. 

This relation we express by the word existences. 
The ex in the word existence implies relation and that 
the existence is derived /r^/// being, and though dis- 
tinguished from it depends on it, or has its being in 
it and not in itself. (Vol. ii. pp. 59, 60.) 

RELATION OF BEING AND EXISTENCES. 

There remains now to be considered the third term, 
or the relation of the contingent to the necessary, or 
of existences to being. Being and existences com- 
prise all that is or exists. What is not real and 
necessary, self-existent and independent being, is 
either nothing or it is from being and dependent on 
being. Existences are, as we have seen, distin- 
guished from being, and yet are real, for the idea of 
contingency is given in the objective intuition or in 
the ideal element of the object. Existences are then 
real, not nothing, and yet are not being. Neverthe- 
less they are, as we have seen, related to being and 
dependent on it. But they cannot be distinct from 
being and yet dependent on being unless produced 
from nothing by the creative act of being. Being 
alone is eternal, self-existent, and besides being 
there is and can be only existences created by being. 
Being must either create them from nothing by the 
sole energy of its will, or it must evolve them 
from itself. Not the last, for that would deny that 
they are distinct from being ; then the first must be 
accepted as the only alternative. Hence the analysis 
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of the ideal gives us being, existence and the 
creative act of being as the nexui or copula that 

unites existences to being, or the predicate to the 
subject. (Vol. ii. p. 6i.) 

ANALYSIS OF THE RELATION. 

The analysis of the relation is not practicable in 
the sense of the other analyses we have made ; for as 
relation it has only a single term, and prescinded 
from the related is simply nullity. We can analyw 
it only in the related, in which alone it is real hi 
the fact of thought we have found that the object is 
active, not passive as most philosophies teach; and 
therefore that it is the object that renders the subject 
active, reduces it to act, and therefore creates it 
St. Thomas and, we believe, all the Scholastics 
teach that in the reception of the phantasms and the 
intelligible species the mind is-passive. That which 
is purely passive is as if it were not, for whatever 
really is or exists is or exists in ac/u a-nd therefore is 
necessarily active. Since, then, the phantasms and 
species proceed from the object, it follows thai the 
object actualizes the subject and renders it active ot 
iiitt'Ueclus agens. Hence the relation of object and 
subject in the fact of thought is the relation of cause 
and effect. The object actualizes or creates the sal>- 
ject, not the subject the object. 

The relation we have found of the ideal anfi 
empirical is also the relation of cause and effect. The 
empirical we have found is impossible without the 
ideal, for it depends on it and does not and cannot 
exist without it. That without which a thing doo 
not and cannot exist and on which it depends is iu 
C9Uae. The id^l then causes, jiroduces, or 
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the empirical, and therefore the relation between 
them is the relation of cause and effect. Ideal space 
produces empirical space and ideal time produces 
empirical time. As the ideal is real and necessary- 
being, ens necessariwn et reale^ as we have seen, ideal 
space is and can be only the power of being to ex- 
temize its own acts, in the order of coexistences, and 
ideal time can only be the power of being to extemize 
its own acts successively, or progressively. Empiri- 
cal space is the effect of the exercise of this power 
producing the relation of coexistence; empirical 
time is its effect in producing the relation of succes- 
sion, or progressive actualization. The relations of 
space and time are therefore resolvable into the re- 
lation of cause and effect. ... 

As all the categories of the upper line are in- 
tegrated in real and necessary being, and as all the 
categories of the lower line are integrated in exist- 
ences, so all relations must be integrated in the re- 
lation of being and existences, which is the act of 
being, producing and actualizing existences, and 
therefore the relation of cause and effect. Hence 
there are and can be no passive relations, or relations 
of passivity. Whatever is or exists is active, and 
God, who is being in its plenitude and infinity, is, as 
say the theologians, actus purissitnus^ most pure act. 
Only the active is or exists ; the passive is non-exist- 
ent, is nothing, and can be the subject of no pred- 
icate or relation. (Vol. ii. pp. 62-64.) 

THE RELATION THAT OF CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

It follows from this that the relation of subject and 
object, or rather of object and subject, in every 
thought is the relation, as we have said, oi <ia\5c^^ ^^^ 
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effect. It is the third term or copula in the iflal 
judgment, and is in every judgment, whether ideal 
or empirical, that which makes it a judgment or 
affirmation. . . . Beingandexistenccsas subjectand 
predicate constitute no judgment without the copula 
that joins the predicate to the subject. As the copula 
can proceed only from being, or the subject of the 
predicate, as its act, the ideal judgment is necessariiy 
ens creat existenlias; and as the object creates or 
produces the predicate, the judgment in its three 
terms is divine and apodictic, the necessary and 
apodictic ground of every human or empirical judg- 
ment, without intuition of which the human mind 
can neither judge nor exist. 

It is not pretended of course that all judgments are 
ideal, any more than it is that every cause is first 
cause. There are second causes, and consequently 
second or secondary, that is, empirical judgments 
The second cause depends on the first cause, which is 
the cause of all causes; so the empirical judgncnl 
depends on the ideal or divine judgment which it 
copies or imitates, as the second cause always copies or 
imitates in its own manner and degree the first cause. 
There is no judgment — and every thought is a judg- 
ment — without the creative act of being creating the 
mind and furnishing it the light by which it sees 
and knows; yet the immediate relation in empirical 
judgments, that is, judgments which the soul hersell 
forms, though a relation of cause and effect, is not the 
relation between being and existences. . . , wlUcb 
were sheer pantheism, inasmuch as it woald deny 
the existence of second causes and make God tlic 
sole and universal actor. The relation in the ideal 
judgment is only emimxth the cause in the empirical 
judgment, in the seose in which being is the wipili W * 
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cause of all actions, in that it is the cause of all 
causes. 

The copula or relation in the ideal judgment is 
the creative act of being, or subject creating the pred- 
icate, as we shall soon prove, and uniting it to itself. 
This is true of all relations. The first term of the 
relation of subject and predicate is the cause of the 
second term, and by its own causative act unites the 
predicate to itself as its subject. Second causes 
have, in relation to the first cause, the relation of de- 
pendence, are produced by it, are its effects or pred- 
icates ; but in relation to their own effects they are 
efficient causes and represent creative being. We are 
existences and wholly dependent on real and neces- 
sary being, for our existence and our powers are 
simply the effect of the divine creative act or ac- 
tivity ; but in relation to our own acts we are cause ; 
we are the subject, they are the predicate, and our 
act producing them is the copula. In this sense the 
second cause copies the first cause and the empirical 
judgment copies the ideal or, as we have called it, 
the divine judgment. 

We say this not by way of proof that the relation 
between being and existences is the creative act of 
being, which follows necessarily from the reduction 
of the categories to being, existences, and their rela- 
tion, or subject, predicate, and copula, for the copula 
can be nothing else than the creative act of being; 
but to prevent the mistake of supposing that being 
is the agent that acts in our acts, and that our acts 
are predicates of the divine activity. (Vol. ii. pp. 
65-67.) 
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THE FACT OF CREATION. 

Yet though being is sufficient in all respects for 

itself, it is cognizable by us only mediantt its own 

act creating us and afErming itself as the first term 

being in the ideal element of the object in 

ought, and therefore only in its relation to the 

cond term, or existences. This relation under 
which both being and existences, the necessary and 
the contingent, are given, is the creative act of being, 
as we have seen, and therefore, as thaX tiinliantf which 
both being and existences are given, is necessarily 
itself given in ideal intuition. It is as necessarily 
given in the object in every thought as either beinj; 
or existences, the necessary or the contingent, and 
therefore is objectively as certain as either of the 
other two terms without which no thought is pos- 
sible, and is in fact more immediately given, since 
it is only mediante the relation or creative act of beiDg 
that either being or existences themselves are given 
or are objectively intuitive. 

But not therefore, because being is cognizable 
only in its relation to existences, does it follow that 
being itself is relation or that all our cognitions art 
relative, or, as Gioberti maintains, that all truth is 
relative; nay, that the essence of God, as implied in 
the mystery of the Holy Trinity, is in relation, in 
the relation of the three Persons of the Godhead. 
The relation is given in ideal intuition as the act of 
real and necessary being. The relation then is ex- 
trinsic, not intrin.sic, and since being is real, neces- 
sary, independent, self-existing, and self-sufficing, the 
creative act must be not a necessary, but a free, vol- 
untary act on the part of being. The relation, then, 
is not intrinsic, but freely and volnntarilj a 
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Being is given in ideal intuition mediante its creative 
act, then as creator or ens creans. But as nothing 
extrinsic or intrinsic can oblige being, which is in- 
dependent and self-sufficing, to create or to act ad 
extra^ it must be a free creator, free to create or not 
to create, as it chooses. Then being must possess free 
will and intelligence, for without intelligence there 
can be no will, and without will no choice, no free 
action. Being then must be in its nature rational, 
and then it must be personal, for personality is the 
last complement of rational nature, that is, it must 
be a suppositum that possesses, by its nature, intelli- 
gence and free will. Then being, real and necessary, 
being in its plenitude, being in itself, is — God, and 
the creator of the heavens and the earth, and all 
things visible and invisible. (Vol. ii. pp. 71, 72.) 

INTUITION AND REFLECTION. 

While we have by our analysis of thought estab- 
lished the reality of the object, or its existence <? /^r/^f 
r«, and asserted the objectivity and therefore the 
reality of the ideal, we have nowhere found or as- 
serted the ideal alone as the object in thought. We 
have found and asserted it only as the ideal element 
of the object, which must in principle precede the 
empirical element, but it is never given separately 
from it, and it takes both the ideal and the empirical 
in their relation to constitute the object in any actual 
thought. The ideal and the empirical elements of 
the complex object are distinguished by the intellectus 
agens^ or reflection, in which the soul acts, never by 
intuition, ideal or empirical, in either of which the 
action originates with the object. Most men never 
do distinguish them during their whole lives ; even 
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the mass of philosophers do not distinguish them c 
distinguish between intuition and reflection. The 
peripatetics, in fact, begin with the reflective 
activity, and hardly touch upon the question of in- 
tuition, save in what the}' have to say of phantasms 
and species. Their principles they take from reflec- 
tion, not from the analysis of thought or its object. 
We do not dissent from their principles or their 
method, but we do not regard their principles as ul- 
timate, and we think the field of intuition, back of 
reflection, needs a culture which it does not receive 
from them, not even from St. Thomas, still lessfrom 
those routinists who profess to follow him. We do 
not dissent from the Thomist philosophy; we accept 
it fully and frankly, but not as in all respects com- 
plete. There are, in our judgment, questions that 
lie back of the starting-point of that philosophy, 
which, in order to meet the subtilties and relinetnents 
of modem pantheists or atheists, the philosopher 
of to-day must raise and discuss. 

These questions relate to what in principle precedes 
the reflective action of the soul, aud are solved by the 
distinction between intuition and reflection and be- 
tween ideal intuition and empincal intuition or per- 
ception, that is, cognition, f What we explain l^' 
ideal intuition the ancients called the dictates of 
reason, the dictates of nature, and assumed them to 
be principles inserted in the very constitution of the 
human mind; Descartes called them inuatc ideds; 
Reid regarded them as constituent principles of 
man's intellectual and moral nature; Kant, as the 
laws or forms of the human understanding. All 
these make them more or less subjective and over- 
look their objectivity, and consequently cast doubu 
, oa the reality of our knowledge. " Umay be real W . 
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US, but how prove that it is not very unreal to other 
minds constituted differently from ours?" We have 
endeavored to show that these are the ideal elements 
of the facts of experience and are given in objective 
or ideal intuition, which is the assertion to the mind 
by its own action of real and necessary being itself, 
and therefore our knowledge, as far as it goes, is uni- 
versally true and apodictic, not true to our minds only. ) 

The objection commonly raised to the ideal 
formula, Ens creat existentias^ is not that it is not 
true, but that it is not the principle from which 
philosophy starts, but the end at which philosophy 
arrives. This, in one sense, if we speak of the re- 
flective order, is true, and the philosophy most in 
vogue does not reach it even as its end at all. Yet 
by using reflection we shall find that it is given in 
the object of every thought, as we have shown, the 
first as well as the last. Ideal intuition is a real 
affirmation to the mind by the act of the ideal itself, 
but it is not perception or distinct cognition, because, 
as we have said, it is not given separately, but only 
as the ideal or a priori element of the object, and is 
never intuitively distinguished or distinguishable 
from it. This is, we think, a sufficient answer to the 
objection, which is founded on a misapprehension of 
what is really meant by the assertion that the ideal 
formula is the principle of science and intuitively 
given. It is so given, but it is only by reflection 
that the mind distinguishes it and is aware of pos- 
sessing it. (Vol. ii. pp. 74-76.) 

EXISTENCES. 

Existences are distinguishable from being and are 
nothing without the creative act of God. Only that 
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act Stands between them and absolute nullity. God 
then does not form them from a preexisting matter, 
but creates them from nothing. He does not evolve 
them from himself, for then they would be the 
divine Being itself and indistinguishable from it. 
contrary to what has already been established. 
namely, that they are distinguished from God as well 
as joined to him mediante his creative act. God is 
not a necessary but a free creator ; creatures are not 
then evolved from his own being, but himself, a free 
creator, is necessarily distinct from and independent 
of them ; and as without creation there is nothing but 
himself, it follows necessarily that he must, if he 
creates existences at all, create them from nothing, 
by the word of his power, as Christian theology 
teaches. 

But the fact that they are creatures and distinct 
from the Creator proves, also, that they are sob- 
stances, or substantial existences, and therefore, as 
philosophers say, second causes. If creatures had no 
substantial existence they would be mere phenomena 
or appearances of the divine Being or substance, and 
therefore could not be really distinguishable from 
God himself; which would be a virtual denial of the 
creative act and the reality of existences, and there- 
fore of God himself; for it has been shown that tliere 
is no intuition of being save mcdianfn the creative 
act of being, or without the intuition of exist- 
ences, that is, of both terms of the relation. It 
would deny, what has been amply proved, that tie 
object of intuition, whether ideal or empirical, i* 
and must be real, because it does and must prescot 
or affirm itself, which if unreal or mere appearance it 
could not do, since the unreal has no activity and can 
be no object of thought. . . . Moreover, tJie object 
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in intuition presents or affirms itself as it is, and ex- 
istences all present or affirm themselves as real, as 
things, as substances, as second causes. (Vol. ii. 

pp. 76, 77.) 

Existences are substantial, that is, active or causa- 
tive in their own sphere or degree. The definition 
of substance by Leibnitz — though we think we have 
found it in some of the mediaeval doctors, as vis activa^ 
corresponding to the German Kraft and the English 
and Yx^nQ\\ force — is a proper definition so far, what- 
ever may be thought of what he adds, that it always 
involves effort or endeavor. In this sense existences 
must be substances or else they could not be given 
intuitively, as in our analysis of the object we have 
seen they are, for in intuition the object is active 
and presents or affirms itself. Strictly speaking, as 
we have seen in the analysis of relation, nothing that 
exists is or can be passive, for passivity is simply in 
potentia ad actum; whatever exists at all exists in actu 
and so far is necessarily vis activa. Existences in 
their principle are given intuitively, and their prin- 
ciple cannot be substantial and they unsubstantial. 
But it is necessary here to distinguish between the 
substans and the substantia^ between that which 
stands under and upholds or supports existences or 
created substances and the existences themselves. 
The substans is the creative act of God, and the sub- 
stantia or existence is that which it stands under and 
upholds. (Vol. ii. p. 78.) 

GOD IS FREE. 

The cosmic phenomena are not phenomena of the 
divine Being, but are phenomena or manifestations 
of created nature, and of God only mediante his crea- 
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tive act. The cosmos, with its constitution and] 

nature, is his creature; produced from no) 
and sustained by his creative act, without wiic 
it is still nothing. God then, as the creator of 
nature, is independent of nature and necessarilT 
supernatural, supercosmic, or supramundane, as the 
theologians teach and as all the world, save a few 
philosophers, scientists, and their dupes, believe and 
always have believed. 

God being supernatural, and the creative act hy 
which he creates and sustains nature being a free act . 
on his part, the theory of the rationalists and natural- 
ists that holds him boimd, hedged in, by what they 
call the laws of nature, is manifestly false and ab- 
surd. These laws do not hind the Creator, because 
he is their author. The age talks much of freedom 
and is universally agitating for liberty of all sorts, 
but there is one liberty, without which no liberty is 
possible, it forgets — the liberty of God. To deny it 
is to deny his existence. God is not the Fate or 
inexorable Destiny of the pagan classics, especially 
of the Greek dramatists. Above nature, independent 
of it, subject to no extrinsic or intrinsic necessity 
except that of being and of being what he is, God 
is free to do anything but contradict, that is, annihi- 
late himself, which is the real significance of ihc 
Scholastic " principle of contradiction." He cannot 
be and not be; he cannot choose to be and not to bo 
what he is, for he is real and necessary being and 
being in its plenitude. He can do nothing tlial 
contradicts his own being or attributes, for they are 
all necessary and eternal, and hence St. Paul says, 
" it is impossible for God to lie. " That would be to 
act contrary to his nature, and the divine nature and 
the divine being are identical and indistingnubable 
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in re. It would be to contradict his very being, his 
own eternal, immutable, and indestructible essence, 
and what is called the nature of things. 

Saving this, God is free to do whatever he will, 
for extrinsic to him and his act nothing is possible 
or impossible; since extrinsic to him there is simply 
nothing. His liberty is as universal and as inde- 
structible as his own necessar)" and eternal being. 
He is free to create or not as he chooses and as in 
his own wisdom he chooses. The creative act is 
therefore a free act, and as nature itself, with all its 
laws, is only that act considered in its effects, it is 
absurd to suppose that nature or its laws, which it 
founds and upholds, can bind him, restrict him, or in 
any way interfere with his absolute freedom. God 
cannot act contrary to his own most perfect nature or 
being, but nothing except his own perfection can de- 
termine his actions or his providence. Following 
out the ideal judgment, or considering the prin- 
ciples intuitively given, they are alike the principles 
of the natural and of the supernatural. They assert 
the supernatural in asserting God as creator ; they 
assert his providence by asserting that creation and 
conservation are only one and the same act, and the 
free act, or the act of the free, uncontrolled, and un- 
necessitated will of God. Hence also it follows that 
God is free, if he chooses, to make us a supernatural 
revelation of his will and to intervene supematurally 
or by miracles in human or cosmic affairs. Miracles 
are in the same order with the fact of creation itself, 
and if facts, are as provable as any other facts. 
(Vol. ii. pp. 80, 81.) 
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GOD AS FINAL CAUSE. 

That God is ttie final cause of creation follows 
necessarily from the fact that he is its free, voluntary 
first cause. If God were, as Cousin maintains, a 
necessary creator, he could act only ad finem, not 
propter fimm, and therefore could not he asserted 
as the final cause of creation ; but being a free crea- 
tor, not compelled by any extrinsic or intrinsic ne- 
cessity, as he cannot be, since he is being in its 
plenitiide, ens perfedissimum, he can create only for 
some end, and consequently only for himself, for be- 
sides himself there is and can be no end for which 
an create. He is therefore the final cause of 
creation, as well as its first cause. Hence St. Paul 
tells us that" for him, and in him, and to him are all 
things. " The conclusion is strengthened by consider- 
ing that God being all-powerful and essentially wise 
and good, it would contradict his own being and at- 
tributes to create without any end or for any but a 
good purpose or end, and he alone is good, for the 
very reason that he alone is being, and his creatures 
are being and good only by participation. 

No doubt it may be said that God creates for the 
good of creatures, but he is the good as he is the 
being of creatures, and he can give them good only 
by giving them himself, for besides himself there 
is no good for them, since besides him there is no good 
at all. The end or final cause of a creature is its 
good, and when we say God is the final cause or end 
of a particular existence, we say he is that which it 
must seek and possess in order to attain to and possess 
its supreme good or beatitude. When we say God 
creates all things for himself, we simply mean t 
he creates all things fort 
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glory in the life and beatitude of his creatures. The 
end or final cause of an existence is in obtaining the 
complement or perfection of its being. It is not 
simply beatitude, but beatitude in God that is the 
end. Creation flows out from the infinite fulness of 
the divine Love, which would diffuse itself in the 
creation and beatitude of existences, and God cannot 
beatify them otherwise than through their participa- 
tion of his own beatitude. God, then, is the ulti- 
mate and the final cause of creation. 

But why could not God create existences for prog- 
ress or for progress through infinity? That would 
be a contradiction in terms. Progress is motion 
towards an end, and where there is no end there is 
and can be no progress. Progress is advancing from 
the imperfect to the perfect, and if there is no per- 
fect there can be no advance towards it; if there is 
progress it must finally come to an end. The doc- 
trine of infinite or indefinite progressiveness of 
man, so popular in this nineteenth century, is based 
on the deiaial alike of creation and the final cause of 
man and the cosmos. It supposes development in- 
stead of creation and admits only the physical laws 
of nature, which operate as blind and fatal forces, 
like what is called instinct in man and animals. 
Hence we have a class of scientists who seek to 
elevate man by improving, through wise and skilful 
culture, the breed. How do these men, who deny 
God as final cause and hold the theory of develop- 
ment or evolution, account for the existence of moral 
ideas or the universal belief in a moral law? This 
belief and these ideas cannot be obtained either by 
observation or by induction from the study of the 
physical laws of nature ; and if we hold them to be 
given intuitively, we assert their reality, affirm that; 
^5 



there is a moral order, and then, a final cause oi 
creation. 

We maintain that the soul really has intuition of 
God as final cause in a sense analogous to thai in 
which we have seen it has intuition of being as first 
se. . . , The soul desires beatitude ; but it can- 
not desire what it has no intuition of, or what is in 
no sense presented or affirmed to it, and since God is 
himself this beatitude, the soul must have some in- 
tuition of God as its good or final cause. It is trnc, 
St. Thomas says the soul tloes not Icnow espUcitljf 
that it is God that presents or affirms himself as the 
beatitude it desires. It does not know that it is God 
any more than it does when it sees a man coming 
without being able to distinguish whether it is Peter 
or some other man that is coming; yet it is as really 
intuition of God as final cause, as the intuition of 
the idea is intuition of God as real and necessary 
being, or as first cause. In neither case is there a 
distinct or explicit cognition that what is presented 
is God, and it comes to know that it is so only by 
reflection. 

Certainly every soul desires happiness, supreme 
beatitude ; and desire is more than a simple want 
Desire is an affection of the will, a reaching forth of 
the soul towards the object desired. What a man 
desires he, in some degree at least, wills; but will is 
not a faculty that can in any degree act without 
light or intelligence. The soul can will only what 
is presented to it as good; it cannot will evil for the 
reason that it is evil, though it may will the lesser 
good instead of the greater and a present good in- 
stead of a distant or future good; for it has the 
freedom of choice. Yet it is certain that tho soul 
. iinds itfi complete satisfaction in no oatantl arc 
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good. It craves an unbounded good and will be 
satisfied with nothing finite. Why, but because it 
has an ever-present intuition that it was made for 
an infinite good? Why, but because God the infinite 
everywhere and at every instant presents or affirms 
himself to the soul as that alone which can fill it or 
constitute its beatitude? The fact that every limited 
or created good is insufficient to satisfy the soul has 
been noted and dwelt on by philosophers, sages, 
prophets, and preachers in all ages of the world, and 
it is the theme of the poet's wail and the source of 
nearly all life's tragedies. Yet it is inexplicable on 
any possible hypothesis except that of supposing the 
soul was made for God and has an intuitive intima- 
tion of the secret of its destiny. 

Assuming, then, the intuition of God as final cause 
in the desire of beatitude, the assertion of it rests on 
the same authority that does the assertion of the 
ideal as being, or being as God, and therefore, as our 
several analyses have proved, it is as certain as 
either the subject or object in the fact of thought or 
as the fact that we think or exist. In fact, as we 
have already seen, it is included in the creative act 
of being as a free, voluntary act. Being cannot 
act freely without will, and no one can will without 
willing an end ; and no good being without willing 
a good end. No really good end is possible but 
God himself; we may therefore safely and certainly 
conclude God is our last cause as well as our first 
cause, at once the beginning and end, the Alpha and 
the Omega of all existences, the original and end of 
all things. 

We are now able to assert for man a moral law and 
to give its reason in distinction from the natural or 
physical laws of the scientists. The physical laws ate 
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established by God as first cause and are the laws 
or creative forces operative in existences in their 
procession, by way of creation, from God as first 
cause; the moral law is established by God as final 
cause, and prescribes the conditions on which rational 
existences can return to God without being absorbed 
in him and fulfil their destiny or attain to perfect 
beatitude. This completes the demonstration of 
Christian Theism. (Vol. ii. pp. 83-86.) ^^H 

THE DUTY TO OBEY GOD. ^^H 

What, then, is the ground of the right of God to 
command us and of our duty to obey him? The 
ground of both is in the creative act. God has a 
complete and absolute right to us, because, having 
made us from nothing, we are his, wholly his, and 
not our own. He created us from nothing, and 
only his creative act stands between us and nothing; 
he therefore owns us, and therefore we are his, body 
and soul, and all that we have, can do, or acquire. 
He is therefore our sovereign Lord and Proprietor, 
with supreme and absolute dominion over us, and 
the absolute right, as absolute owner, to do what he 
will with us. His right to command is founded on 
his dominion, and his dominion is founded on his 
creative act, and we are bound to obey him, what- 
ever he commands, because we are his creature, ab- 
solutely his, and in no sense our own. (Vol. ii. 
p. 91,) 

OBLIGATION OP WORSHIP. 
The essential principle of religion is perfect trust 
in God and obedience to his sovereign will, thenP' 
conditional surrendei 
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creator. This is only what the moral law enjoins, 
for the first law of justice is to give to every one his 
due or his own, and we owe to God, as has been seen, 
all that we are, have, or can do. This shows that 
religion and morality in their principle are one and 
the same and therefore inseparable. There is, then, 
no morality without religion and no religion with- 
out morality. He who refuses to keep the command- 
ments of God and to render him his due violates the 
moral law no less than he does the religious law. . . . 
But this is not all. If the moral law requires our 
unreserved obedience to the commands of God, it re- 
quires us to honor, love, trust, and obey him in all 
things, and therefore to worship him in the way and 
manner he prescribes. If, then, he is pleased to make 
us a supernatural revelation of his will and to pro- 
mulgate supernaturally a supernatural law, we are 
bound by the moral or natural law to obey it, when 
promulgated and brought to our knowledge, as unre- 
servedly as we are to obey the natural law itself. If 
Christianity be, as it professes to be, the revelation 
of the supernatural order, a supernatural law,*no man 
who knowingly and voluntarily rejects or refuses to 
accept it fulfils the natural law or can be accounted 
a moral man. (Vol. ii. pp. 93, 94. ) 



PHILOSOPHY OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 

THE TWO PHILOSOPHIES. 

Philosophy is the science of principles; not, as the 
superficial thinkers or unthinkers of our materialistic 
age would have us believe, of sensible or material 
facts, the proper object of the physical sciences, as 
astronomy, electricity, chemistry, mechanics, geol- 
ogy, hydraulics, etc. Principles precede facts, orig- 
inate and govern them. Indeed, we know not facts 
themselves nor understand their significance or 
meaning until we have referred them to their prin- 
ciples. . . . All principles are supersensible and are 
objects of the intellect, in no case of the senses. 
Some of them are known or knowable by the light of 
nature; others only by the light of supernatural rev- 
elation. The science of the former is the philosophy 
of the natural ; of the latter, is the philosophy of the 
supernatural. 

These two philosophies are of principles equally 
certain ; for the light of reason and the light of rev- 
elation are both emanations of the divine light or 
Logos, and each is infallible. We may err and take 
that to be reason which is not reason or that to be 
revelation which is not revelation ; but neither can 
itself err, for both rest on the veracity of God, who 
is Truth itself and can neither deceive nor be de- 
ceived. The science of revealed principles is as 
truly science as is the science of principles known 
by the light of nature, and differs from it only as to 
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its medium. We may, then, speak of the philosophy 
of the supernatural with as much propriety and con- 
fidence as of the philosophy of the natural. 

The philosophy of the supernatural follows the 
analogy of the natural. The philosophy of the nat- 
ural presents the principles of the natural so far as 
they are cognizable by natural reason in their intelli- 
gible phase, their relation to one another, and the 
facts of the sensible order which they explain and 
govern. The philosophy of the supernatural presents 
the principles so far as revealed of the supernatural 
order, their mutual relation and reciprocal depen- 
dencies,^ and their relation to the natural order which 
they explain and complete, and which without them 
is not only incomplete, but absolutely without pur- 
pose or meaning. (Vol. ii. pp. 271-273.) 

DEFECT OF THE SCHOLASTIC METHOD. 

The questions treated belong properly to the do- 
main of theology, but lie back of those ordinarily 
treated by our modem theologians. Since the rise 
of scholasticism theology has pursued the analytical 
method and has been, for the most part, studied in 
separate questions and articles in detail, rather than 
as a uniform and indissoluble whole. The articles 
and dogmas of faith have been dissected, analyzed, 
accurately described, and labelled, but except by a 
few superior minds not presented in their unity or as 
integral and inseparable members of one living body. 
The objection of the traditionalists to the scholastic 
method that it is rationalistic and of Dollinger and 
German professordom that it is theological, not his- 
torical, and places reason above revelation, deserves 
no respect and, if we are not mistaken, has been rep- 
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robated by the Holy See. As against the traditional- 
ists and the German professors, the scholastic method 
is approved in the Syllabus, but this does not prohibit 
ns from pointing out that it tends to make the stu- 
dent lose sight of the faith objectively considered 
as an organic whole. What moderately- instructed 
theologian ever regards the natural and the super- 
natural as parts of one dialectic system, distinct, if 
you will, but inseparable in the divine decree, or 
that does not look upon them as two disconnected 
and independent systems? Who ever thinks of look- 
ing below the dogma to the catholic principle that 
underlies it, governs it, and binds it to every other 
dogma, and integrates it in the living unity of the 
divine purpose in creation? (Vol. ii. p. 373.) 



1 



THE AGE HAS LOST FAITH IN THE SUPEJ 
NATURAL. 

All we aim at here is to show that there is a philos- 
ophy of the supernatural as well as of the natural ; 
and that we live in times when for the vindication of 
the faith against the various classes of its enemies, 
it is necessary to recognize and study it to a far 
greater extent than it is ordinarily studied in our 
seminaries. The age has no respect for authority, 
and though we prove conclusively that the church 
is divinely commissioned and assisted to teach tlie 
faith, and is therefore infallible, we do not meet the 
real diiEculties of the more cultivated classes of un- 
believers or prepare them to accept any article, 
dogma, or proposition of faith for the reason that she 
teaches it. The world outside of the churchj 
be credulous and si ", as ClemJ^ 

Alexandria said ttt 
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and everything except the truth," but have undeni- 
ably lost all faith in the supernatural order, and 
really believe only in the natural, if indeed even so 
much as that. Our spiritists, who profess to have 
communications with the spirits of the departed, do 
not really admit a supernatural order. The real 
cause of this unbelief, so far as it is intellectual, not 
moral, is in the assumption that the natural and the 
supernatural are held by the church as by the sects 
to be two separate, independent, and unrelated or- 
ders, indeed as two antagonistic orders. They take 
their views of Christian theology not from the teach- 
ing of the church, but from such errorists as Calvin- 
ists and Jansenists, who in their theories demolish 
nature to make way for grace. The supernatural 
appears to them an anomaly in the Creator's works; 
something arbitrary, illogical, without any reason 
in the nature of things or the principles of the uni- 
verse. No amount of evidence, they contend, can 
suffice to prove the reality of any order that is above 
nature or the reach of natural reason. Hence they 
attempt to reduce miracles and all marvellous events, 
too well authenticated to be denied as facts, to the 
natural order, explicable by natural laws, though we 
may as yet be ignorant of these laws. (Vol. ii. p. 

RELATION OF THE NATURAL AND THE SU- 
PERNATURAL. 
The natural and supernatural are two parts of one 
original plan of creation, and are distinguished only 
as the initial is distinguished from the teleological 
or completion. The natural is initial, the supemat 
ural is teleological, or the perfection or fulfilment of 
the natural. It was in the beginning, ii/ apx^, inprin- 
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«>/ti,the design of the Creator that the natural should 
be perfected, completed, or fulfilled in the supernat- 
ural. Indeed, we do not understand how the natural 
could possibly be perfected in the natural, the crea- 
ture, which is necessarily imperfect, in the creation. 
To assume that man can be perfected in the natural 
order is to assume that he has no destiny, his exist- 
ence no purpose, and therefore no meaning, which 
would be tantamount to assuming that he is a mere 
nullity, nothing at all. Man, nature, the universe, 
all creation, originates in and proceeds by the creative 
act of God from the supernatural, for God the Creator 
is necessarily supernatural, that is, above and over 
nature. Nature originates in the supernatural, and 
since we know from revelation, and might infer from 
reason itself, that God creates all things for himself, 
it has and can have its destiny or end only in the 
supernatural. The good of every creature is in at- 
taining its end, the fulfilment or perfection of its 
nature, and hence the notion broached and defended 
by some theologians — not, indeed, of the first order 
— of a natural beatitude is inadmissible and origi- 
nates in a superficial and incomplete view of the 
Creator's design in creation, and, we may add, of 
the nature of things, in the very assumption on 
which is founded the objection of the unbeliever. 
They consider nature as a whole, and once created 
with its laws that it suffices or might have suflSced 
for itself — a purely deistical conception, and not 
changed in its nature by what these same theologians 
add, that God by his superabounding goodness has 
provided for those that love him something better, 
even supernatural beatitude. There is and can be 
no natural beatitude; because whatever is natural 
is finite, and the soul hungers and thirsts for an on- 
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bounded good and can be satisfied with nothing 
short of the Infinite; that is to say, God himself, 
who is the Supreme Good in itself. " I shall be satis- 
fied," says holy Job, " when I awake in thy likeness. " 
There is rest for the soul only in God.( Prophets, 
poets, and sages of all nations and ages, as well as 
Christian preachers, have borne witness to the in- 
sufficiency of every created or finite good to satisfy 
the soul and give it real beatitude. All this proves 
that man was created for a supernatural, not a 
natural, beatitude or end, and therefore that the 
supernatural entered into the divine plan of creation. 
Whence it follows that the alleged status naturcB puree. 
is a pure abstraction and has never existed in an actu- 
al state, as the theologians who insist on it, for the 
most part, concede and hold, as we do. We are 
laboring to prove that man, in point of fact, is and 
always has been under a gracious or supernatural 
providence, and, therefore, from the first destined 
to a supernatural end, attainable only through a 
supernatural medium. The original justice in which 
Adam was constituted and which placed him on the 
plane of his destiny was supernatural, not produced 
by his nature; and when by his prevarication he lost 
it he fell below his nature, became darkened in his 
understanding, weakened in his will, and captive to 
Satan, from whose power he is delivered only by the 
Incarnate Word. 

That man is created for a good that transcends 
nature is indicated not only by his inability to satisfy 
himself with any natural, that is, created good, but 
also by his consciousness of his own imperfection or 
incompleteness, that his reason is limited, and that 
he is capable of being more than he is or can be by 
his unassisted natural powers. There is something 
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mysterious and inexplicable to us in this fact — a fact 
which seems to us to imply that we have an obscure 
sense of the supernatural, which the vast majority 
of mankind in all ages and nations in one form or 
another recognize. (Vol. ii. pp. 275, 276.) 

PRINCIPLES OF THE SUPERNATURAL. 

The prindpium^ or principle, as we have seen, of 
philosophy, or rational science, or the science of 
reason, is Ens creat existentias. . . . Being creates 
or is creating existences, corresponding to the first 
verse of Genesis. In prindpio^ Deus creavit culum et 
ierram^ or to the first article in the creed, "I be- 
lieve in one God, maker of heaven and earth, and 
all things visible and invisible. "... 

The principle of theology, or what we here call 
supernatural philosophy, and known to us only by 
revelation, is, " The Father through Christ deifies or is 
deifying existences or creatures," that is, supematu- 
rally elevating them to union or oneness with God, the 
creature to oneness with the Creator. The medium 
of this deification is the Incarnation, or the Word 
made flesh. The fact affirmed in the ideal or rational 
formula that existences proceed from God by way ut 
creation, or that God creates the world and is its first 
cause, proves that he creates it for some end, that it 
has a final cause, and a final cause and end, like its 
first cause, above and beyond itself. We know from 
rational philosophy that our final cause or the end 
for which we are created is supernatural, but we 
know only in a general way that it is supernatural, 
not specifically or in particular in what it consists. 
This we know only by revelation. We can know 
from reason that God creates us for himself, because 
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besides him there is nothing for which he can create 
lis. But we cannot know from reason that he creates 
us to deify us, to make us one with himself, " par- 
takers," as St. Peter says, "of his divine nature," 
natures consortes divina. Nor can we know by natural 
reason that this deification of the creature is to be 
effected through the Incarnation or the Word made 
flesh. The whole principle and scope of the teleo- 
logical order, the second cycle or the return of exist- 
ences to God without absorption in him as their final 
cause or last end, transcends the reach of our natural 
faculties or the light of nature, and is known only 
by supernatural revelation. 

As the philosophy of the natural order consists in 
the reduction of the facts of that order to their prin- 
ciples and their integration in the ideal or rational 
formula, Ens creat existentias^ so supernatural philoso- 
phy, or theology, consists in the reduction of all the 
facts, mysteries, articles, and dogmas of the super- 
natural order and their integration in the revealed 
formula. The Father through Christ deifies or is 
deifying existentias^ or the creature, that is, elevating 
the creature to oneness with the Creator. The 
medium of the revealed formula is the Word made 
flesh or the Incarnation, that is, the Hypostatic 
Union, by which the created nature becomes the 
nature of God, or the creatiire is made one with the 
Creator, as the medium of the rational or ideal 
formula is the creative act of Being, Ens^ or God. 
It is in this medium or creative act that the natural 
and supernatural coalesce and become one, for the 
Hypostatic Union, or the Incarnation of the Word, 
is effected by the creative act, and is that act raised 
to its highest power, is its supreme effort; for it is 
impossible for the creative act to rise higher or to 
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go further than to make the creature one with its 
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natural, are dialectically united hy one and the 
medium and — inasmuch as both proceed from the 
same principle — by one and the same divine creative 
(Vol. ii. pp. ^78-381.) 



THE INCARNATION. 
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The point we make here is that the act which 
creates the natural is the identical act which creates 
the Hypostatic Union and founds the supernatural, 
The Hypostatic Union or Incarnation is itself in the 
initial order, in the first cycle, or the order of the 
procession of existences by act of creation from God 
as first cause. It completes that order by carrying 
the creative act to its highest pitch, and initiates or 
foimds the teleological order, or the order of the 
return of existences without absorption in him to 
God, as final cause, or their last end. This order, 
called by St. Paul the new creation and usually 
termed the supernatural order, is therefore founded 
on the Incarnation. In it we enter by regeneration. 
and the race are propagated by the election of grace 
from Christ by the Holy Ghost, as in the first cycle. 
or the initial order, they are propagated from Adam 
by natural generation. Hence Christ is called the 
second Adam, the Lord from heaven. He is the 
Father of regenerated humanity, as Adam is of 
generated or natural humanity. Hence we see the 
reason why without the new birth it is impossible to 
enter the kingdom of heaven or to see God. 

If the natural and the supernatural universe are 
homogeneous parts of one and the same system, 
tlie point oa. which, we here specia 
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whole of both parts have their unity in the principle 
from which they proceed, and as the natural is 
created and exists for the supernatural, it is inte- 
grated in the principle of the supernatural, Verbum 
caro factum est^ or the Incarnation. Hence it fol- 
lows that the entire creation, whether in the natural 
or supernatural, the initial or the teleological order, 
exists for the Incarnation, and finds in its relation to 
the Word made flesh its significance, its purpose, its 
unity, and its integrity. This granted, it follows 
again that the denial of the Incarnation would be 
the denial not only of the entire supernatural order 
or the whole Christian system, but of all existences, 
whether natural or supernatural, by denying this 
final cause as essential to any created existence as 
the first cause. It would deny the very end for 
which all things exist, and deny the universe itself 
by denying it any purpose or meaning. What means 
nothing is nothing. The Incarnation is the key to 
all the Creator's works, and we have not mastered 
theology or the philosophy of the supernatural till 
we are able to say that the denial of any one item in 
those works involves the denial of the Incarnation, 
or the Word made flesh. It is the highest and 
supreme principle of all science, and without it 
nothing in the universe is scientifically explicable. 
(Vol. ii. pp. 281, 282.) 

UNITY OF THE FAITH. 

It follows from the unity of the principle of both 
the natural and the supernatural that the creation in 
both its parts is one system, and also that the faith 
is one, and the several articles and dogmas recog- 
nized and treated by theologians form not simply 
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a union, but are strictly one, flowing from one and 
the same principle, through one and the same 
medium, to one and the same end. Hence the de- 
structive nature of heresy, which accepts some 
articles of the faitli and rejects others. As all de- 
pend alike on the Incarnation, the principle of the 
teleological order, the denial of any one item of the 
faith is the denial of the Incarnation, All heresj- 
impugns the Incarnation and is of the nature of in- 
fidelity, or tlie absolute rejection of Christ, the Woni 
made flesh. This theology or the philosophy of the 
supernatural must establish ... by descending tg 
particulars and showing it in detail. (Vol, ii. p. 

NO NEW THEOLOGY. 
Theology, as we have said, is not a new or a pro- 
gressive science. As there can be no new faith, so 
can there be no new theology or science of faith, 
though theologians may differ among themselves by 
a more or less perfect knowledge of it. Theologians 
hold their principles from faith and reason, both of 
which are invariable, universal, and the same in all 
ages and nations. Reason was all in the first man 
that it is in us or can be in his latest posterity, and 
there has never been but one revelation, according lo 
St. Thomas, which was made in substance to our 
first parents in the garden, and hence, says Sl Au- 
gustine, faith does not vary; as believed the fathers, 
so believe we, only they believed in Christ who was 
to come and we believe in Christ who has come. 
Hence whatever is permanent, invariable, and uni- 
versal in the various religions, superstitions, and my- 
thologies of the heathen, is either the dictate of reason 
or derived bjr tradition from the primitive revelMMO 
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made to Adam and Eve before their expulsion from 
the garden. Our Lord did not come to make a new 
revelation or to introduce a new faith, but to do 
and suffer those things which were promised and 
which were necessary to perfect the faith of the 
fathers; for if he had not come and done and suffered 
what he did, their faith would have been vain, as also 
would be ours. Theology is the science of faith, or 
the revealed order, in its logical relations with the 
rational order, of its several parts with one another 
and of all its parts with the whole, in which they 
are integrated and, so to speak, consummated, or of 
which, in the divine plan of creation, they are con- 
stituent parts. (Vol. iii. pp. 547, 548.) 

ANALYTIC AND SYNTHETIC THEOLOGY. 

Now, in constructing theology or reproducing in 
our theological science the divine plan of creation 
as made known to us by reason and revelation, we may 
adopt, with one class of theologians, the analytical 
method, and treat the subject-matter in its parts in 
distinct questions and articles, without special at- 
tention to the relations of the parts to the whole or 
to one another; or we may adopt the synthetic 
method of the early fathers and treat the parts in 
their dialectic relations with one another and with 
the whole which integrates them. But whichever 
method we adopt, it must be one and the same theo- 
logical science we draw out and present. We must 
also bear in mind that neither of the two methods 
ever is or ever can be pursued by itself alone. 
Analysis presupposes synthesis, for we cannot 
analyze what is not presented in globo or as a whole ; 
and synthesis presupposes analysis, for we canuot 

2(> 
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treat parts in relation to one another, or in relation 
to the whole which integrates them, unless we have 
analyzed them, so far at least as to know that they 
are parts. The difference of the two methods is 
that in the one synthesis predominates, in the other 
analysis; or that in the one we seek to draw out and 
present the truth, or the real, in its dialectic rela- 
tions, and in the other we seek to study and present 
it in its analytic relations. The analytic theologian 
will, in treating of grace, treat it in its several 
divisions, as gratia prceveniens, gratia acijuvans^ gratia 
sufficiens^ gratia efficax^ gratia habitualis^ gratia actualis, 
etc.; the synthetic theologian, without denying these 
distinctions, will consider these several graces in their 
unity and in relation to the church, their medium: 
also the church in relation to the Incarnation, the 
source and fountain of all grace; and, still further, 
the Incarnation in relation, on the one hand, to the 
ineffable mystery of the Trinity, and, on the other, 
in relation to the eternal decree of creation and the 
teleological order. . . . 

St. Thomas and all theologians of the first order 
in reality do the same. The Siutwia Theologicn of wSt. 
Thomas, if eminently analytic, is, to all who dili- 
gently study and understand it, also eminently syn- 
thetic, both in its philosophy and its theology. It 
is the very essence of theological science, as we have 
said above, to present the several mysteries, articles, 
dogmas, and propositions of faith in their synthetic 
or organic relations with one another, with the 
natural or rational order, and with the order of 
glory as far as revealed. The orders are nut all 
known in the same way. We know the natural (v 
initial order by the light of reason; in the super- 
natural and revealed order we know analogically by 
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the light of faith ; in the final order, glorification or 
heaven, we know by the light of glory, or what the 
theologians call the ens supernatural ; but these 
several orders are one created reality in its relations 
through the creative act to God as first cause and as 
final cause; and these several lights are only differ- 
ent degrees of one and the same divine light consum- 
mated in glory, in which the glorified are made par- 
takers of the divine nature, divince consortes natures (2 
Pet. i. 4). The design of all theology is to show 
this. . . . 

There is no doubt that some meticulous theo- 
logians, while composing their theology from def- 
initions of the church, which are necessarily ana- 
lytic because made only on occasion of insurgent 
errors, and consequently propose the faith only so 
far as necessary to condemn them and to put the 
faithful on their guard against them, have failed to 
grasp the grand synthesis revealed by faith and 
taught in the catechism. Some have maintained 
that nothing is de fide till defined by the church, and 
hence have concocted a theory of development and 
maintained that the volume of faith is increased with 
each new definition, forgetting that the church, since 
she is infallible, can define nothing to be ^^^^<? which 
has not been of faith from the beginning, always 
and everywhere. (Vol. iii. p. 549.) 

CREATION A DIALECTIC WHOLE. 

The real or created order is in the plan of the 
creator or the divine decree a dialectic whole, not as 
Pope sings, 



(( 



All are but parts of one stupendous whole 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul," 
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which is pure pantheism ; but parts of one mattJ ' 
whole united to God, not as the body to the soul, bnt 
as the creature to the creator, by the creative act of 
God, distinguishable from God, as the act is from 
the actor. 

God is infinite in his freedom, because infinite 
in his power, and is free to create or not to create as 
he wills ; and if he wills to create he is free to create 
what and as he wills. To the question, "Why has 
he created the universe as he has or as it is?" the 
only answer is, and it is stifficient, " Because he has 
so willed." The vessel has no right to say to the 
potter, "Why hast thou made me thus?" The creator 
is not responsible to his creatures nor bound to give 
them a reason for creating them. But God, tboDgh 
he can do whatever he wills, cannot annihilate his 
own being or contradict his own nature or essence, 
as the blessed apostle evidently implies when he 
says, "It is impossible for God to lie." In creatiiig 
or willing, God must create or will according to his 
own intrinsic nature or essence. Since, then, Cod 
is, in his very essence, supremely logical and crcatea 
all things by the Logos — logic in itself — who is God, 
all his works, his entire creation, are necessarily su- 
premely logical ; logical in all their parts and as a 
whole. Consequently there must be always a reason 
in the created order for whatever exists in it. Every 
part must have its place and its raison iflhi, aiwl 
there can be in the universe no sophisms, no am<ni' 
alies, no irregularities, no inconsistencies, no contra- 
dictions or irreconcilable dualisms or oppositex. So 
much follows necessarily from the revealed raj-stery 
of the Holy Trinity, and so much follows, also, booi 
the character of God the creator, as cognisable 
tbe Jjglit pf nature: (Vol. iii. p, 551.) 
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HETERODOXY UNSYSTEMATIC. 

The principal objections to Christianity, in our 
day at least, grow out of ignorance of this fact, and 
arise from the three orders being regarded as three 
distinct and mutually independent orders, and the 
mysteries, articles, and dogmas of faith being appre- 
hended as isolated and unrelated facts or statements, 
independent one of another, without any logical con- 
nection between them, as heterodoxy necessarily pre- 
sents them, since heterodoxy is necessarily incom- 
plete, illogical, or sophistical. Heresy never hangs 
together; its several parts never cohere and never 
constitute a complete or organic whole. Take any 
form of Protestantism you please, and you will find 
that the articles and dogmas it retains from ortho- 
doxy are for it anomalies and have no systematic 
place or significance. It asserts the supernatural, 
but it has no place, no necessity for it in its conception 
of creation or of the divine decree to create ; and there 
is in its system no reason why the natural order alone 
should not suffice for itself and be at once initial and 
teleological, and the more logical among Protestants 
are constantly struggling against tradition and formal 
creeds, to eliminate the supernatural and to assert 
the sufficiency of the natural. In no Protestant sys- 
tem has the assertion of the mystery of the Trinity 
or the mystery of the Incarnation any necessity or 
serves any purpose recognized by the system itself. 
There is nothing in the divine order as conceived 
and presented by Protestant theologians that cannot 
be explained without as well as with the assertion of 
either mystery. The church, with Protestants, per- 
forms no office, has no function, no significance, and 
is either ^ self-constituted society, a voluntary asso- 
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ciation, or a state establishment. Even in the belief 
of Protestants themselves it is no essential medium 
of salvation or of the Christian life, and the most 
straight-laced among them hold practically that men 
can be saved without the church as well as with it 
— if only distinguished for intellect or wealth; for 
we find them every day canonizing such, even before 
the last obsequies have been paid to their bodies. 
What better, according to the Protestant presentment 
of it, is Christianity than Greek and Roman philoso- 
phy? or why should sensible men trouble their heads 
about it, except to get rid of it? (Vol.iii. pp. 55 1,552.) 

THE CHURCH. 

Protestants also object to the church, her consti- 
tution, doctrines, and worship, for the same reason. 
Having and seeking no logic in their own system, 
and knowing that Christianity, as they hold it, is 
made wp of disconnected particulars and isolated 
doctrines, they fail to perceive that Catholicity is an 
organic whole, in which all the parts cohere and 
have their reason. They reject the authority and 
office of the church, but cnly because they isolate 
her from the Incarnation and the mediatorial king- 
dom of Christ. If they held, with St. Paul, that she 
is the body of Christ, in which he carries on his 
work of mediation, and understood that the Holy 
Ghost dwells in her, the Comforter, the Spirit vi 
Truth, who leads her into all truth, they would see 
that they could object neither to her office nor her 
authority without objecting to the Incarnation and 
to the " man Christ Jesus, the mediator of God and 
men." Christianity is, as we have said more than 
once, concreted in the church, and without her would 
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be to US only a naked and powerless idea, with which 
we could have no communion or relation. So as to 
the papal constitution, the church could have no 
unity or catholicity, no individuality, no visible 
personality, and therefore no visible existence with- 
out the pope. The pope, in the visible order, is the 
person of the church. To deny the visibility of the 
church is to deny the church herself ; for the invisible 
church, or soul of the church, as some say, is simply 
Christ the Word incarnated by the Holy Ghost in 
the womb of the immaculate Virgin without any 
representation. They themselves have no church, for 
what they call their churches are not a living organ- 
ism, but either state establishments or voluntary 
associations living no life but what is brought to the 
establishment or association by its members, or what 
it derives from the secular order. They are not 
joined to Christ by a living union and living his 
life. They have nothing of Christ but the name. If 
we, like them, held the church disunited with Christ 
and composed of frail and erring mortals, we could 
attach no more importance to her than they do to 
their purely human associations; but taken, as 
Catholicity teaches, as growing out of the Incarna- 
tion, her constitution and office are integral in the 
Catholic faith and theology, strictly dialectic, and the 
denial of any part of her teaching, from the supremacy 
and infallibility of the pope down to the virtue of 
holy water or the blessing of ashes, would logically 
involve the denial of the whole, not only because the 
denial of any proposition carries with it the denial 
of the authority on which the whole rests, but also 
because it would break the internal chain which 
binds all the parts into one organic whole, as we have 
already shown. The denial of the papacy denies tba 
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church; the denial of the clnirch denies the Incarna- 
tion ; the denial of the Incarnation denies the teleo- 
logical order; the denial of the teleological order 
denies finality, that is, God as final cause; and the 
denial of God as final cause denies him as first cause 
and effaces alike nature and grace, the natural and 
the supernatural, Christianity and creation, all being 
and existences. (Vol. iii. pp. 552, 553.) 
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author- I 



I 



Protestants object to ihe cultus sanetorum as author- 
ized by the church and practised by Catholics; but 
for a similar reason, because they do not see its 
dialectic relation to the Incarnation, to the media- 
torial principle, and to the communion of saints, and 
therefore do not see that to deny it would be to 
deny the whole Christian order, nay, creation itself. 
The mediatorial principle is universal and enters 
into the very being and essence of God himself, in 
whom is the prototype of all created things. The 
three Persons of the ever-blessed Trinity, indistin- 
guishable from the divine being, are distinguished 
inter se as principle, medium, and end. The Father 
is principle, tlie Son, or Word, is medium, and the 
Holy Ghost the end or consummator. In all acts, 
ad extra, of creation or of providence the three Per- 
sons equally concur, but in diverse relations, the 
Father as principle, the Son or Word as medium, 
and the Holy Ghost as end or consummator. The 
Logos, or Word, is the medium of creation. Hence 
St. John i. 3 tells us: "All things were made by 
him, and without him was made nothing which was 
made." So again in the palingenesia. or "new 
creatioDj" founded by the Incarnation, or Word B 
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flesh, the three Persons also concur, but in the same 
diverse respects ; the Father as principle, the Son as 
medium, and the Holy Ghost as consummator or 
sanctifier. Hence the Son was incarnated, Verbum 
caro factum est (ibid. 14), as "the one mediator of 
God and men" (i Tim. ii. 5), not the Father nor 
the Holy Ghost. The Word, in the creation of the 
natural order, the cosmos, is the medium or media- 
tor; and the Word incarnate, "the man Christ Jesus," 
in the palingenesia, or new creation, redemption, 
and glorification, is the medium, the mediator of 
God and men. The principle of mediation is there- 
fore universal and at the foundation of all orders, 
natural and supernatural. 

In the Incarnation God assumes human nature to 
be his own nature, without parting with his divine 
nature. So that the two natures, remaining forever 
distinct, without confusion or intermixture, are for- 
ever hypostatically united in the one divine Person 
of the Word. This one Person, the Word, who was 
in the beginning with God, and who is God, in whom 
are the two natures, is the one Christ, the mediator 
of God and men, the man Christ Jesus. But the 
saints are his brethren, and partake of his divine 
nature as well as of his human nature, and hence are 
said to be deified. . . . Human nature, by the hypo- 
static union, is deified, as says Pope St. Leo Magnus, 
but in the divine personality of the Word, not in a 
human personality ; and the blessed in heaven, how- 
ever closely united to God, retain forever their hu- 
man personality, which never becomes absorbed in 
the divine personality, as in the case of the human 
nature assumed by the Word. 

Yet the saints are like unto Christ, as says the 
beloved apostle : " Dearly beloved, we are now the 
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IS of God: and it hath not yet appeared what 
shall be. We know that when he shall appear, we 
shall be like him, because we shall see him as he is" 
(i John iii. 2). That is, the blessed bear a higber 
likeness to God than that image and likeness to 
which Adam was created or than that which is givea 
us in the new birth even. They partake of the 
divine nature as well as of the human nature of 
their Lord, as St. Peter says: "He has given us very 
great and precious promises, that you may be par- 
takers of the divine nature — divina censorles natum" 
(a Pet. i. 4). If we are led by the spirit of God 
we are the sons and heirs of God and joint-heirs 
with Christ even before we are glorified with him 
(Rom. viii. 14-17): but the saints are glorified and 
partake of the divine nature, which is only promised 
in this life and held by faith ; they have become like 
him in that higher likeness o£ which St, John speaks. 
They have entered into the glory of their Lord, are 

irers with him in the glory of his mediatorial 
kingdom. They have entered into their joint-inheri- 
tance and must be regarded as co-workers wiih 
him. They are, in some sense, Christs, therefore 
mediators by participation of both his human and 
divine natures, though, of course, not of his divine 
personality. 

Being thus exalted, deified in their nature through 
its assumption by the Word, and participating of the 
divine nature, the ailtits sanctorum is strictly dialectic 
and is only their due, and, in fact, is below their 
real worth. It detracts nothing from the worship 
due to God or to the man Christ Jesus, because it is 
through the mediation of the Word made flesh that 
the saint acquires his worth and becomes a co-worker 

h him in his mediatorial kingdom, or a mctijiitfir 
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in a participated sense; and worth acquired by 
grace or the gift of God is as much the saint's own 
as if inherited from nature or obtained by the sole 
exercise of his natural powers, and is equally entitled 
to be recognized and honored or worshipped. We 
did not understand this when in a former article we 
treated the question, and represented the cultus sanc- 
torum as the worship of God in his works and in his 
noblest works, the beatified saints. Such worship is 
proper, but it is the worship of God and honors God, 
but honors not the saint any more than it does any 
other creature of God. But as here presented we 
not only honor God in his saints, but we honor the 
saints themselves for what they are, for the virtues 
they possess through the gifts of grace. God in 
rewarding the saints rewards his own gifts; and so 
he would were he to reward us for our natural vir- 
tues, since we are by nature his creatures and have 
only what he gives us. (Vol. iii. pp. 553-556.) 

THE WORSHIP OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 

The worship of the Blessed Virgin as St. Mary 
rests on the same principle ; and the higher worship 
we render her as Mother of God, called hyper dulia, 
rests on her relation to the Incarnation, her share 
therein and the rank or position she necessarily 
holds in consequence. As St. Mary she is surpassed 
or equalled by no saint in the calendar. Through 
the merits of Jesus Christ she was preserved in the 
first instant of her conception from all taint of 
original sin, and was never for one moment under 
the power of Satan; she was conceived and bom 
without sin; she was full of grace, never in her 
whole life committed the slightest venial fault; she 
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was all-holy as all-beautiful and the model of every 
Christian grace and virtue. As mother of Christ, 
and therefore mother of God, she is blessed among 
women, above all women, and holds a rank which 
no other woman, nay, no other creature does or can 
hold. As Mother of God she necessarily holds the 
highest rank that any creature not hypostatically 
united to the divine Word can hold, next below 
the eternal God himself, above all angels, arch- 
angels, cherubim, seraphim, thrones and domina- 
tions, principalities and powers, all created orders, 
and is rightly crowned Queen of heaven. The 
error of Nestorius in refusing to recognize her as 
SeoToxo^^ Dei Genitrtx^ or mother of God, was in 
denying the hypostatic union, or dissolving Jesus, 
which made him Antichrist (i John iv. 2, 3); and in 
maintaining, as do most Protestants, that only the 
humanity was bom of Mary, not the humanity hypo- 
statically, indissolubly, and forever united to the 
divine person or Word, who is God. The human 
nature of Christ has no human personality; its per- 
sonality is the Word, or Son of God; and as the 
human nature taken from the Virgin must have 
been conceived and born a person, Mary is as truly 
the mother of the Person born of her as any mother 
is of her son, and therefore strictly and truly the 
Mother of God. 

Now, as Mary's relation to the Incarnate Word is 
indissoluble and must ever remain, and as that rela- 
tion places her in a position above all created orders 
next to the uncreated Trinity, simple logic suffices 
to show that the highest worship below the supreme 
worship, called the worship of latria, due to Gtxi 
alone, is her due and cannot be withheld without 
injustice. The worship is strictly logical and can- 
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not be denied, unless we deny the Incarnation and 
the catholic principle of mediation, the whole Chris- 
tian order, indeed, the whole divine plan of creation 
as made known to us by reason and revelation. The 
charge of superstition against the cultus sanctorum^ if 
we accept the apostolic doctrine of the communion 
of saints, the relation we have shown the saints bear 
to the Incarnate Word, and the position they hold as 
joint-heirs and cooperators with Christ in his media- 
torial kingdom, is simply absurd. Spiritism, which 
evokes or consults the spirits supposed to hover 
over or around the graves of the dead, is superstition 
in the original sense and application of the term ; but 
our invocation of saints has no affinity whatever with 
spiritism, for we do not evoke them, do not call 
upon them to appear or to communicate to us the 
secrets of the past, the present, or the future. We 
give the saints no honor not their due, and ask of 
them only to aid and enlighten us by their prayers 
to God and intercession with him for us, and, there- 
fore, nothing injurious to the sovereign majesty of 
God or beyond their power. 

The pretence that the worship we render to the 
Mother of God is idolatry and the grave nonsense 
babbled about Mariolatry must be ascribed to the 
lamentable fact that Protestants have no distinctively 
divine worship and are able to offer no worship 
due to God alone; and therefore, because they see 
us offering to Mary as high a worship as they are able 
to offer to God himself, they conclude that we offer 
her supreme worship and, of course, are idolaters. 
The distinctive act of supreme worship to God is sac- 
rifice, and Protestants have no sacrifice, no altar, no 
priest, no victim. They hold, indeed, that Christ 
once in the end of the world offered himself as a sac- 
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rifice for all ; but they deny that he gives himself to 
men to be offered by them as an acceptable and all- 
sufficient sacrifice to God and adequate to the debt 
we owe him. Christ not only offered himself once 
to God for the whole world, but he g;ives himself lu 
us in the church to be offered up by us upon oitr 
altars in the sacrifice of the Mass, a clean and accept- 
able offering, as our offering through the priest, as 
our act of supreme worship to the ever-blessed 
Trinity. No creature, not all we have that is most 
precious or that we hold most dear, not even our life, 
can be a real sacrifice or an adequate worship of 
God; for all creatures, the earth and the fulness 
thereof are his already. Only God is an adequate 
offering to God ; and this offering we can make be- 
cause God gives himself to us, and him we offer by 
the hands of the priest in the Eucharistic sacrifice 
as «/»- act of supreme worship. This worship we offer 
to God alone, never to a creature, not even to his 
ever-blessed and holy Mother. (Vol. iii. pp. 556- 

558-) il 



THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS. ^B 

Protestants, rejecting the Eucharistic sacrifice 
offered daily on our altars, have no distinctive re- 
ligious worship, nothing to offer to God which they 
may not and do not offer to creatures. Their wor- 
ship consists simply of prayer and praise ; but they 
pray to the king, the magistrate, the court, or the 
legislature, and they sing the praises of a distin- 
guished beauty, an effective orator, an emincot 
statesman, a great poet, or the conquering hera 
They may say with the Psalmist. "A sacrifice to 
God is an affticted syirit; a contrite and 
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heart, O God, thou wilt not despise" ( Ps. 1. i8); but 
the Psalmist does not mean to assert that no other 
sacrifice is required ; he would simply teach us that 
no sacrifice, without an afflicted spirit and a contrite 
and humble heart, can be acceptable from the wor- 
shipper, for he concludes by saying: "Then shalt 
thou accept the sacrifice of justice [the sacrifices 
prescribed by the law], oblations and whole burnt- 
offerings; then shall they lay calves upon thy altar" 
(ibid. 2i). Now, having themselves no real ob- 
jective worship or sacrifices to offer to God, expia- 
tory, propitiatory, imprecatory, or eucharistic, and 
having nothing more in their external service than 
they see us offering to the Blessed Virgin, they very 
illogically and falsely conclude that we offer her the 
supreme worship due to God alone, and cry out 
most lustily "Mariolatry!" and hold it the duty of 
the magistrate to extirpate us as idolaters. But they 
forget that, as St. Paul says (Heb. xiii. lo), "we 
have an altar whereof they who serve the tabernacle 
have no power to eat." We have in the sacrifice 
of the Mass a true and adequate worship of God 
which they reject, and which we offer to God alone, 
never to a saint, not even to Blessed Mary nor to 
any other creature. It is not that we offer undue 
honor to Mary and the saints, but that they offer no 
due honor to God; for the highest honor short of 
the unbloody sacrifice in our power to pay them 
is far, far below their exalted worth, and below that 
which the eternal God himself bestows on them, 
which is greater than the human heart can conceive. 
(Vol. iii. pp. 558, 559.) 
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INVOCATION OF SAINTS. 

The invocation of saints, the frequent prayers we 
address to them, especially to Mary, holy Mother of 
God, are authorized by the mediatorial principle 
and by the relation of Mary and the saints to the 
Incarnation. They are co-workers with Christ, and 
being joined by a vital, we might say an organic, 
union with him, participate in his mediatorial work. 
We ask of them neither grace nor pardon ; we ask 
only the help of their prayers to their God and ours; 
therefore, as we have said, nothing beyond their 
power. They and we form one communion; only 
we are on the way, while they have already arrived at 
home, are /// patria and no longer pilgrims and so- 
journers in a foreign land. They are living, more 
living than we are, for they have entered into the 
fulness of life, life eternal. They can hear our 
prayers; and being filled with love and in livin;^^ 
communion with us in this land of sorrows and vale 
of tears, they cannot be indisposed to listen tu our 
prayers and to join their own to ours. The «»b- 
jections of Protestants betray their ignorance of the 
principle on which the Christian order is founded, 
and betray a doubt of the efficacy of prayer and also 
a doubt that the saints in glory retain their person- 
ality and are really living men, with all their human 
individuality and human faculties. In fact, to our 
non-Catholic world there is a dark cloud hanirini: 
over the life be3'ond the grave, and even the blest 
seem to them pale and shadowy, unsubstantial, like 
shades of Hades in the belief of the gentiles: and 
like the gentiles they sit in the region and shadow 
of death, filled with doubt and uncertainty, anxietv 
and despair. Death is to them the gate that opens 
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not to life and immortality, but to the dread un- 
known, perhaps to the inane; and they banish 
from their minds, as far as possible, the thought, by 
engrossing themselves in the pursuit of gain or in 
dissipation. (Vol. iii. pp. 559, 560.) 

VALUE OF THE SYNTHETIC METHOD. 

The examples we have adduced show, especially 
in these times of the dislocation of men's minds, the 
value of the synthetic method of setting forth Cath- 
olic faith, and presenting the several mysteries, 
articles, and dogmas in their intrinsic relation to 
one another, and fixing the attention on the great 
principles on which rest all the orders or moments of 
creation, generation, regeneration, and glorification. 
The heterodoxy and infidelity of the age, aside from 
their moral causes, seem to us to grow out of the fact 
that people are taught the mysteries, articles, and 
dogmas without being duly shown the principles 
which underlie them, which are really catholic and 
are the principles alike of the three stages of crea- 
tion, or the entire created order. Not seeing this, 
or that there is in Catholicity a reason for eveiything 
In it, the heterodox do not see why they may not 
choose among the doctrines the church teaches ; why 
they may not choose this doctrine and reject that; 
why they may not hold the unity of God and reject 
the Trinity, the Humanity of our Lord without ac- 
cepting his Divinity; why they may not accept the 
moral precepts of the Gospel without the mysteries 
and dogmas, between which they see no logical or 
necessary relation. The present tendency of most 
Protestants is to separate the rational order from the 
revealed and to fall back on the natural without the 
27 
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supernatural. The common answer in regard to the 
supernatural order, that all the mysteries, articles, 
and dogmas rest on the same authority, and that 
authority, if sufficient for one, is sufficient for all, 
is a just and logically conclusive answer; but it 
seems to us desirable that people, as far as practica- 
ble, should be enabled to see that not only are all 
taught by the same divine authority, but that all are 
virtually connected one with another and with the 
whole ; that no one or a part can be detached and 
denied without logically denying all : as we see ex- 
emplified in the more advanced Protestants. The 
moral precepts of the Gospel, and what is called the 
Christian life detached from faith, or the doctrines 
and mysteries of revelation, lose their Christian 
character, are reduced to the natural order, stand on 
the level of heathen morality, and are meritorious 
for this life only, not for the world to come. (Vol. 
iii. pp. 561,562.) 



THE END. 
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Little Office of the Immaculate Conception, e.tpUiined in : 

Conferei.t.es. Uy Very Rev. JosEfH RaInEr. With Praters. SuiuU 
for Sodalities of the litesseil Virgin, jzmo, cloth, «f/. 50 c '" 

Little Saint of Nine Years, a Biographical Notice. Frao 

^' French of Mgr. Dk Segur, by Miss Marv McMahon. 16.110, c 

^B Lives, Short, of the Saints; or, Our Birthday Bouquet. C 
^F from the Shrines of the Saints and the Gardens of the I'cieu. 

^ Eleanor C. Donnellv. Third edition. Clolh. gill side, |l « 

Lives of the Deceased Bishops of the Catholic Churdi is tk 

United Slates, Hy RiciiARi.. H. ClakSE. LL.D. 3 vols.. 5tfo. cloll 
per set, u,t. fc | 

Lourdes. Its Inhabitants, Its Pilgrims, Us Miracles. Bj- R. F. Cl-*Jll 
S.J. lllusiratcd. i6mo. doth, 75 M 

Luther's Own Statements Concerning his Teacliiat^ wad 
Result.^. Taken exclusively from the earliest and i>est editions of 
German and Latin Works. Hy Henrv O'Con.nok, S.J. in 
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Manifestation of Conscience. Confessions and Communions in 
Religious Communities. A Commentary on the Decree "Quemad- 
modum" of December 17, 1890. From the French of Rev. Pie de 
Langogne, O.M. Cap. With the original Decree and the Official 
Translation. 32mo, cloth, net, 50 cents. 

Manual of Indulgenced Prayers, a Complete Prayer-book. 
Arranged and disposed for daily use by Rev. Bonaventure Hammer, 
O.S.F. (Prov. S. Joan. Bapt.) Small 32mo, cloth, inked sides, 40 cents. 

Marriage. By Very Rev. PfeRE Monsabr£, C.P. From the French, by 
M. Hopper. i2mo, cloth, net, %i 00 

Martyr, A, of Our Own Times. Life of Rev. Just de Breten- 

i^.RES, Missionary Apostolic and Martyr in Corea. From the French 
of the Right Rev. Mgr. D'Hulst, Rector of the Catholic Institute, 
Paris. Edited by Very Rev. J. R. Slattery. i2mo, cloth, net, 75 cents. 

McCallen, Rev. James A., S.5. 

Sanctuary Boy's Illustrated Manual. Embracing the Ceremonies 
of the Inferior Ministers at Low Mass, Solemn High Mass, Vespers, 
Asperges, Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, and Absolution for 
the Dead. With numerous illustrations. Fourth edition. i2mo, 
cloth, net, 50 cents. 

Tile Office of Tenebrae, Transposed from the Gregorian chant 

into Modern Notation : 

Complete Oiiice and Appendix. Cloth, net, %i 65 

Complete Oiiice without Appendix. Cloth, net, %i 00 

Appendix, containing harmonizations of the Lamentations separately. 

Cloth, net, o 75 

Meditations, New Practical, for Every Day in tie Year, on the Life 
of Our Lord Jesus Christ. Chiefly intended for the use of religious 
communities. By the Rev. Father Bruno Vercruysse, S.J. The 
only complete English translation. Published with the Approbation 
and under the direction of the author. Enriched by several Novenas 
and Octaves ; Meditations for the First Friday of every Month and for 
the days of Communion ; Exercises preparatory to the Renewal of 
Vows, and for a Retreat of eight Days, etc. 2 vols., 1244 pages. Extra 
cloth, beveled boards, red edges, $4 00 

Meditations on the Passion of Our Lord. Together with a 

Manual of the IMack Scapular of the Passion, and Daily Prayers. From 
the Italian, by a PassioiNist Father. With 14 full-page Illustrations 
of the Way of the Cross. 32mo, cloth, red edges, 40 cents. 

Meditations for Every Day in the Year. Collected from 

different Spiritual Writers and suited for the Practice called ''Quarter 
of an Hour's Solitude." Edited by Rev. Roger Baxler, S.J., of 
Georgetown College. It is now republished and revised in the 251st 
year of Jesuit labor in the United States, by Rev. P. Neale, S.J. 
Second edition. Small i2mo, cloth, red edges, net, %i 25 

Meditations on the Sufferings of Jesus Christ. From the 

Italian of Rev. Francis da Perinaldo, O.S.F., by a member of the 
same Order. i2mo, cloth, %i 25 
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Merrick. Rev. D. A., S.J. 

Saints of the Society of Jesus. i6nio, psper. >i/t. lo ctnK ; 6ai 

gHi. «f/, JstaiB. 

A Sketch of the Society of Jesus. i6mo. paper, iifl. locenli, 

cloih yili, ii/i. as ocnii 

Miraculous Power of the Memorare, illustraieil by Exampta. 

Fiom the l~rencli of a Maris! lather, by Miss Ella McMaIU 

Paiitr. lo cents ; per loi), 16 

Maroquelte, 20 cents ; per loo, %lt 

Mistress of Novices, The, instructed in her Duties ; or, a Method of 

Direction for the use oE Persons cbarged with the Training of Soultin 

Christian I'ei (eclion. From the French of the AbbE Leguav, by Rei, 

Ignatius Sisk. lamo, clolh, atl, TSewffi- 

Monlt's Pardon. A IlistoHeat Romance of the Time al PItillp IV. «( 

Spam. From the French ot RaoUL DE NaverV by ANNA T. Sai 

i2mo, clolh. fl J5 

Month of the Dead ; or, Prompt and Easy Deliverance of tlie Soul 

I'urgalory. From the French of the AiJBK Cloquet. by a SUTM 

Mkucv. Approved by the Sacred Congregation, by His Lordiihip. 

Archbisliop of Ijourgfcs, and Itis Grace, the Archbishop of New Yeri. 

With a steel-plate Frontispiece. 3amo, clolh, 75 ceMi. 

Month of May. From the French of Father DEBUSSt, S.J.. by Sll« 

Ei.i.A McMahon. 4th edition. 24ino, cloth, 50 

Muller, Rev. Michael, C.SS.R. 

God the Teacher of Mankind. A phin, comprehensive Eiplnniiliia 
of Ciiri-i.aii lltituine. g vols., crDBn 8vo, cloth. 
The Church and her Enemies, nd. 

The Apostles' Creed, nei. 

■ The First and Greatest Commandment, ml, 

B Explanation of the Commandments, continued. Prc- 

W ceptsofthe Church, t.n. 

" Dignity, Authority, and Duties d£ Parents, Ecclesi- 

astical and Civil Powers. Their i^nemies, ml, 

Grace and the Sacraments, ttfl. 

Holy Mass, nel. 

Eucharist and Penance, ntl, 

»Sacramentals— Prayers, etc., nil. 

Familiar Explanation ot Cathirilc Doctrine for the Family aid 
tnore .Advanced Students in Catholic Colleges, Acadeiuies, anil lli^ 
S. hools. for Persons of Culture. Old as well as Young. WUh • 
popular Refulatiou of (he Principal Modi;rn Erroi5. lamo. cloth, (l m 
The Prodigal Son; or, The Sinner's Return to God Crown !m, 
doih, ^,/.». « 

The Devotion of the Holy Rosary {tnd the Five Scapnhit. 

Croivii 3vo. art, 35 CtOtU 

No Salvation out of the Church. Cmwn Svo, cloth, mft,%t<» 
The Catholic Priesthood. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, titt, |s «• 
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My First Communion : The Happiest Day of My Life. A Prep- 
aration and Remembrance for First Communicants. From the German 
of Rev. J. N. BucHMANN, O.S.B., by Rev. Richard Brennan, LL.D. 
i6mo, cloth, elegant. Illustrated, 75 cents. 

Names that Live in Catholic Hearts. Cardinal Ximenes— Michael 

Angelo — Samuel de Champlain — Archbishop Plunkett — Charles Carroll — 
Henry Larochejacquelein — ^Simon de Montfort. By Miss Anna T. 
Sadlier. i2mo, cloth, |i 00 

Natalie Narischkin, Sister of Charity of St. Vincent of Paul. From 
the French by Lady G. P'ullerton. i2mo, cloth, $1 00 

Novena in Honor of the Holy Face of Our Lord. Adapted 

from the French by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion. Paper, 10 
cents ; per 100, $6 00 

Maroquette, 20 cents ; per 100, 13 00 

Novena in Honor of St. Catharine de Ricci, a Religious of the 

Third Order of St. Dominic. By the Dominican Sisters, Albany, N. Y. 
32mo, paper. Met, 10 cents. 

O'Qrady, Eleanor. 

Aids to Correct and Effective Elocution. With Selected 
Readings and Recitations for Practice. i2mo, cloth, $1 25 

Select Recitations for Catholic Schools and Academies. i2mo, 
cloth, $1 00 

Readings and Recitations for Juniors. i6mo, cloth, ngf, 50 cents. 

On Christian Art. By Edith Healy. i6mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

On the Condition of Labor. Encyclical Letter of Our Holy Father, 
Pope Leo XIIL 8vo, paper, 10 cents; per 100, |6 00 

One Angel More in Heaven. With Letters of Condolence and of 
Consolation by St. Francis de Sales and others. White mar., 50 cents. 

Our Birthday Bouquet. Culled from the Shrines of the Saints and 
the Gardens of the Poets. By Eleanor C. Donnelly. i6mo. 
cloth, $( 00 

Our Lady of Good Counsel in Qenazzano. A History of that 

Ancient Sanctuary and of the wonderful Apparition and Miraculous 
Translation in 1467 of Our Lady's Sacred Image from Scutari to 
Genazzano. By Anne R. Bennett, nee Gladstone, 32mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

Our Own Will and How to Detect it in Our Actions. Instructions 

intended for Religious. Applicable also to all who aim at the Perfect 
Life. By the Rev. John Allen, D.D. i2mo, cloth, ttet, 75 cents. 

Paradise on Earth Opened to All; or, a Religious Vocation the 
Surest Way in Life. 32mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

Path which led a Protestant Lawyer to the Catholic 

Church. By P. H. Burnett. 8vo, cloth, $2 00 
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Philosophy, English Manuals of Catholic. 

I. Logic. U>- kiciiARii !■■. Ci,ARKi;. S.J, i3mo, doll., w/. |t i^ 
3. First Principles of Knowledge. By [oiin UicKiBV, S.J 

» Professor o[ Lo(pe and lieiieral Melaphyslcs at St. Haiy's 11*1 

ytonvtmrst. i2mo. cloth, ui^. tl H 

3. Moral Philosopbj (Ethics and Natural Law). Ity Ji>urii 
RiCKABV, S J. lamo. cloth, nrf.ti IJ 

4. Natural Theology. By Rehnard Bocuder, S.J., ProCoaor d( 
Natural Theology at Stoilyhilrst, 12010. doth, Hll.fi JO. 

5. Psychology. Uy Michael Mahes, S.J., Professor of Hcnnl 
Philosophy at Sloiiyliurst College. lamo, cloth, Hit, ^ jo 

6. General Metaphysics, liy Jokm Hickaby, S,J. lamo, cloiL, 

. A Manual of Political Economy. By C. S. Dkvas, Esq , 11. A. 
P^xaminer in p!lcouuiiiy in the Koyal University o[ Iteluni!. Iimo, 
tlulii. Uft.it 5« 

:orial Lives of the Saints. Wilh Reflections for Every !>*)■» 
the Year. lEcluding the Lives o£ the Ameriian Saints recently pbced 
on the Calender for llie United Stales by petition ot the Third Pkouy 
Council of Baltimore, and also the Lives oF the Saints, caiionind in 
leSi by His Holiness Po]k Leo XIII. Edited by Joil« UilJtA 
Shea. i.L.D. 50th Thousand. 8vo, cloth. ^a 

5 copies, 1(6.65 — locopies, $12.50— 25 copies. $27.50 — 50 copies, $}«■ 
Practice of Humility, The. By His HoUaess Pope Leo XIII. 
Kroni tp.e Italian by Ker. J. V. X. O'Co.^uK, S.J. 311110. 
With red line. Cloth gilt, ;o 1 

Without red line. 



M.roquetle, 

'axis Synoi 



Praxis Synodalis. Manuale Synodi Diocesanae ac Praniici«li> 
Celebrandi. 121110, doth, «<■/. bo 

Primer for Converts, A. Showing the Reasonable Service of ( 
liL-s, Uy Rev, J, T, DuuwARli. 3Z1110. cloth. Hcxilile. nc/, as 

Principles of Anthropology and Biology. IV l^ev, Ttioiiu 
111 i.^iiM, S.J. Sei:ond edition, iliuio. tkuh, ii,-r. 75 

Reading and the Mind, with Something to Read. By Re«, 

J. V \ O'Cij.viJU, a.J. 5eecinJ edition. Paper. aj 

Religious State, The. Together with a .Short Irealise on tisc Vo. 

tn the Priesthood. From the Italian of St. Al.PHONSl's UK U<; 

KdiLid by Rev. Eur.E.VK CuiMM. C.SS.R, 32010, cloth, 50' 

Rights of Our Little Ones; or. First P.incipics o» Edticaii 
liy [iev. Jahus Conwav. S,J. 



32m> 



paper, 



doth inked, _. 
isary. The Most Holy, i 

Examples, suilabie for the Mor 
By Rev. EuGKNE Gkiuu, C.S: 
Mar.quette, 



; iwr : 



Thirty-one Sredilations, I'raycn. 
hs of May and October. With pni^ni 
R. 32ino, clo<h, JO 
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KUSSO, N., 5.J. — Ue Philosophia Moiali Prielectiones in CoUegio 
Gcorgiopolltano Soc. Jes. Anno iSBg-go Habitae, a Patre Nicoi.AO 
Kusso, Editio altera. Svo. half lealher. luf, ^2 00 

Sacramentals of the Holy Catholic Church, The. By llev. 

A. A. I-AMJUNi;, LL.1>., author of "A llistoij of ihe Catholic Church 
inlUeDiocesesofl'ittsljurgh and Alleghany, "etc. 12mo, doth, tiel, |i 2$ 

Sacred Heart, Books on the. 

Devotions to the Sacred Heart tor the First Friday of Every 

Month. From tlic French of P. HlGI.ET, Marisl, !)>■ a SiSTEK OK 

MRRfV. CloLh, red edges, with a stecl-plale Frontis|jiece, 40 cents. 

113. imiuiim Levanl, limp, Kill centre, round CDrotn, edga red under gold, Ji 35 

Familiar Conferences on the Theology of the Sacred Tleart of Jeans. 
!iy liev. E. M. IlKNNF.SSV. I2mo, cloth, $1.00; papei-, 50 cents. 

Imitation of tlie Sacred Heart of Jesus. liy Rev, 1^. Arnoldt, 

.S.J. rronitheEalinby Kev.J.M.I'-AsrRE.S.J. i2mo, clolh. $1 00 

Month of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Devotions for Every day 
of the Month. From the French of liev. Father Iti;GUET, by a SrsTER 
OF Mercy. 32010, cioth, 75 cents. 

One and Thirty Days with Blessed Margaret Mary. From the 
French by a Visitandine of Baltimore, 32mo, maroqueitc, 25 cents. 

Pearls from the Casket of the Sacred Heart of Jesus. A Collec- 
tion of the l..etters, Maxims, and Practices of the Blessed MARtiauET 
Mary Ae.acoijue. Edited by Ei.f.asor C. Donnelly, aamo, cloth, 
red edges, gilt side. With a sleel-plate Froatispiece, 50 cents. 

Sacred Heart, Month of the, for the Young Christian. By 
HmirnKK Piiu.lii'E, From liie French by E, A. Mulligan, 3!mo, 
cloth, 50 cents. 

Sacred Heart of Jesus. Sliort Meditations for the Month of June, 
ByR, F, Clarke, S, J, iSmo, mar,, gih aide, 15 cents; perioo, Jio 00 

Sacred Heart Studied in the Sacred Scriptures. By Rev. I{. 

Sacred Heart, Revelations of the, to Blessed Margaret Maij; 
and Ihe History of her Life, From the French of Monseigneur 
tiulKJAUD, by a Visitandine of Ualtimore. Crown 8vo, cloth, n/l, |l 50 

Year of the Sacred Heart. A Thought for Every Day of the Year. 
iJrawn fiom the works of Perk IiE LA CoLOMBieitE, of Blessed 
Makgarkt Maky, and of others, 32mo, cloth, 50 cents. 

Saints, The 'New, of 1888: St. John Berchmans, S.J.; St. Peter 
Claver, S,J ; St. Alphonsus Rodriguez, S,J.; and the Seven Sainted 
Founders of the Servites. By Rev. Francis Goujie, S,J,, and Rev. 
Father ScoLA, S, J, (8mo, cloth. With 4 tuli-page illustrations, 50 ctg. 
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Schouppe, Short Sermons for Low Masses. Compiiiiiit i 
coniplele. brief course nf instruction on Chrislian Doctrine. Bv Rtr. 
F. X. SciiouFPE S.J. Second edilian. ismo, cloih. i»r/,'|( li 

Secret of Sanctity, The. Accotdiog to St, Francis in: S^usuJ 
Father Ckasset, SJ. From the Freiidi, by Mias Ella McMinnx. 
12ma, cloth, KM, || ua 

» Seraphic Quide. A Manual for the Members of (be Tbtrd Onkf tL 
I St. Francis. According to the recent decisions o( the Holy lice. 
A Franciscan Fathkr. (CusC. S.Joan. Bapt.) Cloth, teen 

\ Roan, red edges, ;} CCD 

The same in German at the iiame prices. 
Sermons for the Sundays md Cbief Festirols of the Ecdesiutical 
Year. With Two Courses of I-enten Sermons and a Tridiium I 
Forty Hours. By Rev. JULlUs roTTGKJSSRR, S.J. From the t 
by Kev. Jambs Conway, S.J. 3 vols., laiiio, cloth, ml. 

Sermons Moral and Dogmatic on the Fifteen Mjriler 

the Holy Rosary. Hy Rev. M. J. Frisgs. TranaialeJ U 
kOiifNSLJN, i2mo, cloth, 1.^/. (llW 

Short 5tories on Christian Doctrine: A Collection of Fu 

illustrating the Catechism. From ihe French by Miss Makv McMahox. 
i3mo, cloth. With six full-page illustrations, 

Simplicity in Prayer. From the French, by a Daughter of Su 

tFRA.Vcis DE Sales, Baltimore. 3Imo, cloth, ntl, 30 1 

'Six Sermons 00 Devotion to the Siicred Heart of Jnus. 
the German of Rev. Dr. E. BicKBAUM, by Miss Ella McMukok, 
l6mo, cloth, n 

Smith, Rev. S. B., D.D. 

Elements of Ecclesiastical Law. Compiled with TcferencsMlta 
;:lyllabus, tlie "Const. AposlolicK Sedis"' of Pope Pius |X,. ■•-* 

» Council of the Vatican, and the latest decisions of the Kokmb C 
gregalions. 
Vol. I. Ecclesiastical Feraons. Svo. cloth. dti, ^ j( 
Vol. It. Ecclesiastical Trials, Svo. cloth, «//. ti j^ 
Vol. III. Ecclesiastical Punishments. Svo. cloth. w/. fi ji 
Compendium Juris Canonici, ad usumClerieiSemii»rwnjia 
huinsrcyioni^.iccomodatuni. Third edition. Crown Svo, clolh. H(f.93«l 
The Marriage Process in the United States. Svo 
-ft, |i ft 
Socialism Exposed and Refuted. Br Rev. Victor Catiiuiv, 

S.J. A Chapter from llie author's Moral Philosophy. From Ihe Germ 
By Rev. James Conway. SJ. lamo. cloih. tut, 75 oca 

I Solid Virtue: A Triduum and Spiritual Conference*. By Ri 
Father BEi.LEnus. S.J. From Ihe Latin, by a Fatke« of TM« Socn 
OF Jesus. With the permission of Superiors. i6ino, doth. 6o«a 
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.Souvenir of the Novitiate. Especially intended for the use of 

Religious Communities devoted to the Education of Youth. From the 
I French by Rev, Edward 1. Taylor. 32mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

Kgplritual Crumbs for Hungry Little 5ouIs. To which are 
^F added Stories from the Bible. By Mabv E. Kiciiardson, i6mo, 
^K cloth, Htl, 40 cents. 

^rdtories for First Communicants, for the Time before and after 
W First Commniiioii. Drawn from the best authorities by Res. J. A. 

I Keller, D.D. 32mo, cloth, 50 cents ; maroquette, 35 cents. 

I St. Teresa's Own Words; or, Instructions on the Prayer of Recol- 
I lection, jamo, cloth, 50 cents. 

^- Sunday-Scliool Teacher's Manual; or, The Art of teaching 

Catechism. For llie use of Teachers and Parents. By Rev. A. A. 

Lambing. i6mo, cloth, 75 cents. 

Sure Way to a Happy Marriage. A Book of insiruciioiis for 

those Betiothed and for Married People. From the German by Rev. 
Edwakd I. Tavi.dr. (25th Thousand.) 

Paper, 30 cents ; per 100, $18 00 

Maroquelle, 40 " " 24 00 

Cloth, 60 " " 36 00 

Tales and Leg:ends of the Middle Ages. From the Spanish of 

F. De f, CAfklLA. By Henry Wilson. i6rao, fatn-y binding, fi 00 

Thinic Well On't; or. Reflections on the Great Truths of the Christian 

Religion, for every Day of the Month. By the Right Rei 

Challo.veh, D.D. 32mo, cloth, flexible, ao 1 

Thought from St. Alphonsus, for Every Day of the Year. 

clolh, 50 I 

Thought from Benedictine Saints. 32mo, doth, 50. 

Thought from Dominican Saints, a^ino, doLh, 50 < 

Thought from St. Francis Assisi and his Saints. ; 

Thought from St. Ignatius, s^mo, doth, 50 ■ 

Thought from St. Teresa. S^mo, tloih. 50 

Thought" from St. Vincent de Paul, a^mo, doth, =oc=nis. 

True Spouse of Christ; or, The Nun Sanctified by the Virtues of her 
State. By St. Alphonsus Liguori. Crown 3vo, cloth, Ji 50 

Truths of Salvation. By Rev. J. PEHCsiAYit, S.J. From the 
German by a Father of the same Society. i6mo, cloth, $1 oo 

Twelve Virtues, The, of a Good Teacher. For Mothers, Instructors, 
and all charged with the Education of Girls. By Rev, H. PoTTIBR, 
S.J. From the French. 3Smo, (le.tible, cloth, red edges, lie' 
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^■^Visits to the Mo5t Holy Sacrament aid to the Blessad Vv^i* 

^H Mary. For Every Day of tbe Month. By St. Alpho 

^^B Edited by Kev. Eiigenk Grimm. 321110, dotli. 50 ceni 

r 



Vard, Rev. Thomas F. 

Thirty-two Instnicdons for the Month of May and for ihe Fnuj 

of the Blessed Virein. from tbe I'>cncli. l2mo, cloth, nrl. ;;cen(s. 

Fifty-two Instructions on the Principal Truths of Om )lolr 

Religion. From the French, ismo. clotli. «//. 75 cenii. 

Way of Interior Peace. Dedicated to Our I.ady of Peace. By Rtr, 
I'Ai HEtt De Leiien. S.j. Translated from the German Version ofRn. 
James BkucKEH., S.J., by a Religious. laino, cloth, hi(, ft aj 

Weninger's Sermons. 

1. Origiaal Short and Practical Sermons for Every Sunday of 

the Year. Three Seimons for Every Sunday. 8vo, doth, .y^,-, *_■ - 

2. Sermons for Every Feast of the Ecclesiastical Year. II. 
Sei-n.on« for Every Feast. Bvo, cloth. „„•. fc 

3. Conferences specially addressed to Married and Unmamed 
Men. Svo, cloth, iief. ^ 

4. Conferences for Married and Unmarried Women. S 
d..tli, wr.la 

5. Original Short and Practical Sermons in honor of the Blessed 
Sacrament. Tliirlv-six Sermons, in twelve divisions, tlirte m ratk. 

Svo, doth, " ..,1. $. :i 

What Catholics have done for Science, with Sketches of tbt 

great Catholic Scientists. Ily Rev. Maktin b. I 

Will of Qod, The. From the French, by M. A. M. TowhichU«diM 
an u.isy Method of Attending Holy Mass with Profit, by ; 
of rorl-Maurice. 
I Taper, 10 cents; per loo. 

■ Maioquetle, 30 " 

Women of Catholicity: Margaret OCarroll— Isabella 

Margaret Roper — Marie de I'lncarnation — Mar^rcl ISourgPoyi— ! 

Allen's Daut-hter. Uy Miss Anna T. Saduek. timo. cloth, f ^ 
Words of Jesus Christ during His Passion, eiplatntj tn 

Literal and Moral Sense. 'J'ranslaled from the French of Rer, F. X 
Si:iLOUi-i-E, S.J., by Hev. J. j, Qi;iNN. Maroquelte, silver »ile. ajcei 
Words of Wisdom. A Concordance of the Sapiential Books. Ft 
the French. I2mn, ctolh, «r/, (t 

2eal In the Work of the Ministry ; or. The Means by which e*a| 
''St m^v render his ministry Honorable and Fniitlul. Frnm ih 
nch of I.-Aiiue Dubois. Crown 8vo. cloth. iff, |i 
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